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BRITAIN’S* ROLL OF GLORY: 


OR, 
Ghe Victoria Cross 
Its MEROES AND THEIR VAbLOUR 
=e 


BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION 


A LITTLE Maltesc-cross of bronze, intrinsically worth « 
gourpence halfpenny, scast from cannon taken at 
Sebastopol , upon if “a crown surmounted by ‘ lion, 
and underneath the words “ For Valour,” the whole 
dangling, by a Romgn V from a picce of mbbon, 
crimson if the recipicnt1s irthe army, bluc if he be a 
naval man—that 15 the proudest decoration a British 
subject can wear, the coveted prize of the soldier and 
sailor, the legion of honour of our service, the famed 
VICTORIA Cross 

It 1s not handsomce—few of Our medals are—and 
at the time of its foundation a wag wrote of it, with 
much truth-— 

“ Here’s Valour’s Cross, my man, ’twill serve, 
Though rather uyly—take it 


John Bull a medal can deserve, 
But can’t contrive to make it ,” 





but up to the present time (August, 1895) 412 of these 
unassuming trinkets have been awarded, and cach 
has been won under circumstances of the deadlicst 
peril to its owner, a stirring and terrible romance 
hanging round them all! 
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Some have beea gaincd in the fury, of the charge, 
to the music of thundering hoofs and the hissing of the 
grapeshot, when man and horse were mad with wild 
excitement and the trumpet call to return was heard 
unheeded , others, m the silence of might, when there 
was no human cye to see the heromm, when the 
trampled snow lay in the trenches, or the Black Sea’s 
waves lapped the sandy shore , some when the rustle 
of the jungle grass bencath an Indian moon told 
where the rebel patrols were marching Under every 
conceivable condition, in every month of the year, 
surrounded by comrades, or alone with the darkness 
wand the danger, officer and private, doctor and divine, 
white man and black have done the deed of fame and 
earned, the rank of HERO ' oh 

Que Cross figuics on the breast of a clergyman, 
three have been yviven = to civilians, tree to men 
of colour, and cighteen fo .officers of thes medical 
profession 

The first to gain the honour was a naval officer, 
the last an army doctor, The oth Lancers head the 
cavalry roll, with “rtecy, the 24th, now the South 
Wales Borderers, that of the infantry, with sartecn 
ight Insh regiments have counted VC. men among 
therr ranks, nine Scottish, and cach of our three 
Welsh corps, while the Artillery, Horse and Field, 
come out stiong, as do also the Royal Ieneineers, 
those busy bees who, when asked on one occasion 
how it was that so few of them died in spite of the 
uisks they ran, rephed that “they hadn't time!” 

The marines have not allowed themselves to be 
forgotten, and the Colonial forces are represented ; 
but no Crosses have as yet been given to the gallant 
Sepoys and Sowars of our Indian army, although 
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Jemadar Ruaject Sing and_ .ttooper Lal? Khan 
were recommended after the Persian War; and if 
ever man were *worthy, that man was the brave 
Mahratta, Gumpuyt Row, whom you will read of 
farther on ° 

Still, though many may have been unavoidably 
passed over, it is %certain that, without exception, 
every recipient gazctted has deserved tt, for the dis- 
tinction is most jealously guarded, and i perhaps the 
only British institution where no undue favouritism 
can be displayed. 

The Cross confers on all below commissioned 
rank an annufy of £10, with an additional 45 for 
cach extra clasp or bar, v2 no such clasp has as yet 
been granted, WA spate of the statement to that cffect 
which appears in most books hitherto published on 
the subject I have the highest authority for this 
assertif, includinge the personal denial of a gallant 
officer (Major Berryman) who ts credited by many 
writers with the possession of a V C. bar 

With stern old soldiers of the Colin) Campbell 
type the Victoria Cross fgund litthe encouragement 
Those warnors of the Wellington day had marched 
and fought and bled without much ieccognition of 
individual bravery in ¢Aczr time, and they vicwed 
with alarm the growing tendency to plaster the 
soldier's tunic with medals and stars. In that 
opinion many of us share, but the VC stands alone 
as a brilliant exception—no one begrudges it, and 
all unite to do it honour. 

Strange, too, that it should have had its prototype 
in one of the three now forgotten badges given by 
Colonel Belson to the 28th, after Badajoz. a crown, 
worn on the sleeve above the chevrons, for gallantry 
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in the "field ; a star, for steady gool conduct in 
quarters ; and the letters V.S., which denoted “ valiant 
stormer.” ; 

An officially authenticated list of every recipient, 
and the Royal Warrants relating to the Order, will 
be found in this volume, with a short account of each 
act of bravery, the date, and place where that act was 
performed; and, without exalting one particular 
action above another, a number of incidents have 
been described at length, the details in many cases 
having been obtained from the men themselves or 
their surviving relatives. : 

« In conclusion, one cannot but be struck with the 

large proportion of Crosses that were won in attempt- 
ing to $uccour the wounded undér circumstances of 
terrible dange: , and the words come forcibly back 

to our memory, “Greater love hath no man than 

this, that a man lay down hus Iie Yor his friends ” 


CHAPTER I 


THE CRIMEAN WAR 


THE readcr of these pages wants no grim array of 
mystifying figures, neither will he care to wade 
through a course of cold-blooded tactics, and dry 
professional jargon , but to attempt a rational under- 
standing of the startling incidents which follow 
without a sgt outline of the different campaigns 
in which they took place would be to proceed after 
the fashion of a *abit, very common, very repre- 
hensible, and unuttcrably lazy, namely, that of reading 
history without a map ! 


The British army had rested on its Peninsula 
and Waterloo laurels since 1815, and during that 
time great changes 1n its composition and equipment 
had gradually taken place 

In India, 1t 1s true, we had had some hard 
fighting, and also at the Cape, but no European 
war called us to arms, and there are many writers 
who have not hesitated to say that in the forty 
years of peace which elapsed before we sailed for 
the Crimea, we had forgotten nearly everything so 
dearly learned by former generations, and had to 
master it over again—all but our British pluck— 
that goes without the telling ! 

The Whole Crimean affair had its origin in certain 
unseemly squabbles between the monks of the 
Greek and Roman Catholic Churches as to who had 
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the prior right to the guardsanship “of numerous 
shrines, and so-called “ Holy Places.’ in Palestine 

The Sultan of Turkey tried’ to settle matters by 
issuing a firman, or decree, and the Catholics having 
obtained the key of the Cflurch of Bethlchem, 
Nicholas of Russia marched his troops to the frontier 
of Moldavia, to protect the interests of his fellow 
religionists, the Greek monks 

English politicians at once scented the possibility 
of Russia increasing her territory and took fright 
The French Emperor, who, according to some, had 
obtained his throne by force and fraud, saw a glorious 
Opportunity of gratifying his mulitary people by a 
brilhant campaign, and so the two nations combined 
to help the Turks 

Fleets sailed to the Baltic and to the Sea of 
Marmotra, and after many delays and a gogd deal 
of incomprehensible dilly@allytng, the allied armies 
reached Varna on the Black Sea, and went into camp 
at the end of May, 185.4. 

In July and .\ugust a scourge of cholera decimated 
many of the regiments, and cost us some valuable 
lives among officers and men, but on the 14th of 
September the armies finally reached the strange 
and lovely land they had come to conquer, and dis- 
embarked near Eupatoria, the first Englishman 
ashore being Mr E. Ball, RN, who landed with a 
hawser from the Ctreasszan tug 

The Crimcan peninsula possesses scenery of the 
most romantic and most varied character. It ranges 
from high hills, whose rocky cliffs plunge down, 
thousands of feet, to the blue waves at their base, 
jutting out in endless succession of perspective as you 
view them from the sea; to low, marshy, unhealthy 
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swamps, the abode of ague, mafana, and counticss 
water-fow] 

Dense forests Cover portions of it; in other places 
green swelling grounds are under cultivation , flowers 
of every kind gem the sunny valleys and pleasant 
glades, and the rivers teem with fish; while overhead 
soar hawks and the “Alpine vulture 

Towns and villages nestle in the land-locked bays, 
their red roofs and the ereen-paintcd domes and 
cupolas of the handsome Greek churches glistening 
under a fierce sky for a good part of the year, and 
telling dark and sombre when long winter flings a 
grey and snow-fiecked mantle over everything ° 

It ts a country that has had many rulers — the 
Greeks and tlfe Mailesians, the Romans, Goths, and 
Huns have all been there and Ieft traces of their 
occupation , in 1237 Genghis Khan and his Mongols 
overran it, to be sfceceded by Venctians, Genoese, 
and Turks, afterwards it fell into the hands of 
numerous native chicfs, until the Russians finally 
took possession in 1783, and retained it as part of 
their empire by the treaty of 1792 

Ten years later 1t was divided into eight govern- 
ments, and on the approach of the Allied Forces in 
1854 Russia poured thousands of troops and immense 
stores into 1t, determined to resist the invadeis to the 
last gasp 

The British army was badly cquipped © stiff 
stocks, tight umforms, heavy accoutrements, and 
inferior boots were cunsidercd good enough for our 
men in those days,and we owe many of the neccessary 
reforms Since adopted to that war 

.One name will ever stand out in its historics that 
of a fearless Briton, who dared to expose the jobbcry 
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and shameful mismanagement of cprtain depart- 
ments and individuals, and wito, from his position as 
correspondent of the 7zmes, copld «evcal to those at 
hom: the exact state of affairs at the front That 
name is William Howard Russell, whose pages read 
like a romance were it not for the terrible reality 
underlying them ‘ 

Once landed, our troops started slowly along the 
coast and sodgn fell in with the foe 

A sharp prelude took place at Bulganak between 
our light cavalry and the Russians, and as an instance 
of the spirit of the men, I mention one little incident 
recorded of a sergeant of the 11th Hessars, who came 
‘riding back to the doctors “ just to have his leg seen 
to!” The bone had been completely shattered, and’ 
his foot was dangling by a strip of flesh and skin. 

On the 20th of September took place the passage 
of the Alma The heights beyond the river were 
stormed, and the total léss of the allies was about 
3»400 

Six days afterwards we occupied Balaclava, and 
three days after that Marshal St. Arnaud, who had 
come out a dying man, expired, General Canrobert 
eventually succeeding to the command of the French. 

We commenced the sicge of Scbastopol on the 
17th of October, and it lasted until we finally took it 
on the 8th September of the following ycar, but 
great events were to happen in the meantime 

On the 25th of October occurred the dashing 
Charge of Balaclava, when the Light Cavalry was 
almost annihilated through a never-to-be-explained 
mistake; the “Thin Red Line” and “Scarlett’s 
Three Hundred” being added to our annals. on the 
same day. 
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Many an exciting incident was wired to Bngland 
by the electric cable—ta novelty first experienced by 
us in that campaign—between then and the sth of 
November, and on that immortal date Inkerman was 
fought—the “ Soldiers’ Battle,” perhaps the most 
heroic hand-to-hand fight of any age! 

A terrible storm devastated the camp in November, 
and wrecked many vessels in the Black Sea. Turkish 
troops came to swell our numbers arfi excite our 
derision , Sardinia sent a brave contingent to the 
seat of war, the Russian Emperor, Nicholas, died 
on the 2nd of March, 1855, and Canrobert was suc- 
cecded by Gereral Pelissier, or “Palliser,” as our 
soldiers called him : 

Desperate things were done in the trenches and 
rifle pits, sorties were made and repulsed ; and the 
flects carricd the war still farther into the enemy’s 
territory, by entering | the eoca of Azov to bombard 
and to burn. 

One feature of the war was the shocking brutality 
of the Russians towards the wounded, who were often 
mercilessly slaughtered 1n fyll view of then comrades, 
this being due largely to the fact, that to the ignorant 
soldiery the campaign was a specics of Crusade—a 
strong religious element having been introduced by 
their priests, who blessed the armies in gorgeous 
robes, as they went into action, and then took them- 
selves off to the rear at the first British shell. 

Courtesy was not wanting, though, in the higher 
ranks, as a story will show. 

It was their custom to forward letters to the 
English prisoners after first examining them, and one 
sent to.an officer was from a young lady at home, in 
which she requested him to take Sebastopol quickly, 
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and Prince Mentschikoff with it, and té be sure to Jet 
her have a button from his coat as a memento! 

Meanwhile the officer had been made prisoner, 
and with the opened letter he received a polite little 
note from the Prince himsclf,saying how much he 
regretted that he could not comply with the lady’s 
two first requests, but that he Had great pleasure in 
scnding the gnclosed button, in order that the third 
one might be gratified. 

The siege progressed slowly; matters werc 
complicated by our brave French allies, and Lord 
Raglan found many difficulties to be overcome. 
© The Whiteworks and Mamclon Vert were taken 
on the 7th of June, but an attack on the Mamelone 
Tower “and the Redan farled, ‘after * great loss, on 
the 18th, ten days after which the army was plunged 
into decp grief by the death of their gentle leader 
from cholera, assisted by anxiety, the attacks of the 
Opposition in England, and the muscries of his men, 
which he was powerless to prevent 

Born in 1788, Raglan had fought at Busaco, 
stormed Badajoz, lost an’ arm at Waterloo, and been 
deservedly beloved by those under his command. 

Having alluded to the miseries of the troops, it 15 
proper to observe here that when they left for the 
Kast, singing “Cheer, boys, cheer!” full of wild 
enthusiasm, they constituted perhaps the worst 
equipped army that ever sailed from our shores 

Stores were not distributed when men were 
starving, because there were “no orders;” drugs were 
absolutely necessary for the surgeons ashore, but 
they were in too many cases not forthcoming , stoves 
were wanted to warm the icy wards of the wounded 
on a certain ship, and stoves there were in plenty on 
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another vessel, but they,could not te obtained, because 
there were “ no orders.” 

When the great codts were issued, very latc, fresh 
discomforts ensued, -and we hear of a stout major 
vainly trying to wofm himeclf imto the small 
coat served out to him, which he had very much 
necded ! 

The ‘green coffee”—the noble gvertions of 
Florence Nightingale—the unfortunate squabbles 
between Cardigan and other officers—these and 
many other well-known circumstances need not be 
dwelt upon. 

The winter, the mismanagement. the prevalent 
@ickness, and the bullets of the enemy, thinned 
down the army fo a‘frightful extent 

One January day there were only thuty men fit for 
duty in fhe 46th, and seven in the 63rd, while the 
cavalry were in similar tasc#the 13th Light Dragoons 
having only three horses rcported fit on one occasion 
—and Dr Russell says that he saw men of the 
Guards walking about in the snow with no soles to 
their boots : 

On the 8th of September the French took the 
Malakoff, and we failed again at the Redan after 
enormous slaughter and glorious heroism, but the 
Russians retired to the North Forts, and the Allied 
Armies entered Sebastopol 

The war was practically over before that city fell, 
although several other important events had yet to 
take place, such as the capture of Kuinburn, the 
capitulation of Kars after a gallant defence, and 
various smart affairs with the defeated enemy. 

Sir William Codrington assumed command in 
place of General Simpson in November, 1855 _ thus, 
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our léadership had changed hands three times, as that 
of the French army likewise. ° 

Peace was finally settled and ‘signed at Paris on 
the 30th of March, 1856, and on the goth of July we 
evacuated the Crimea, after ane of the fiercest wars 
it has ever been our bad fortune to engage in. 

We lost in killed and wounded something like 
3,500; of cholera, 4,244; and from various other 
discases, abdut 16,000; while the National Debt was 
increased by more than forty-one millions ! 

The French losses were rather more than 63,000, 
and those of the Russians about half a million officers 
and men ! 

A distinguished military writer, whose father had 
wielded his Highland claymore in Spain and at 
Watcrloo, once said to me with a sigh, “ Ah! the 
Peninsular War—it is almost like speaking of the 
Crusades now.” Forty years,have passed Since the 
Crimea , few of the veterans of Inkerman and Balac- 
lava are with us, and even of these few every now 
and again one drops from our sight and another link 
is broken. Search them out, reader, while they are 
here, and learn from their own lips the tale of 
Britain’s glory. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


THE ALMA CROSSES OF THE WELSH EUSILIERS 


s 
CAPTAIN EDWARD WILLIAM DERRINGIFON BELL AND SRRGEFANTE 
LUKF O’CONNOR * 


THE 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers are well known for 
two things—their gallantry and their goat, which latter, 
I have heard it stated, was under fire in the same 
battle that won the regiment its first Crosses 

It 1s no part of my programme to pive you a 
detailed account Of the storming of the heights of the 
Alma _ It was avery sanguinary affair, and cost many 
precious lives. dt was a fight under a sunny sky 
across ground golden with crocuses, through tangled 
vincyards where the grapes were hanging, and up 
rocky slopes, so stecp*that oge officer was shot through 
the entire length of his backbone as he scrambled 
towards the batteries above; and when the ascent 
was made there were redoubts to storm, and strony 
entrenchments, full of cannon and howitzers, which 
had to be taken at point of bayonct. 

The French attacked on the Allied right, and the 
23rd formed one of the regiments of the left wing, the 
conflict being one continuous climb under a murderous 
fire, and a death struggle at the top! 

While the Zouaves were commencing the battle, 
our infantry lay down 1n their order, and at half-past 
one Captain Nolan dashed along in his 15th Hussar 
uniform with word to advance. 


“Forward!” was the cry, and we made for the 
® 


* The names at the head of each chapter are given in the order of 


their gazetting 
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ford With colours waving, splashed theough somchow 
and mounted the steep bank on the other side, Licu- 
tenant Anstruther, a lad of eighteen, carrying the 
Qucen’s colour of the Royal Welsh, Butler the Reg- 
mental one Lord Wolseley has said that “the 
general who would condemn anyone to carry a large 
sik colour under close musketry fire ought to be 
tried for murder.” Certain 15 it that poor Butler was 
soon bowled? over and the pole smashed by a ball, 
and that it was given to Sergeant Honey Smith by 
General Codmnyton, as no officer could be spared, 
and borne by him through the rest of the day. 

Not long afterwards, when within forty yards of the 
Russian carthwork, Licutenayt Anstruther, who was 
waving the crimson folds in oneehamel and his sword 
in the othe:, rather in advance of his men, fell, shot 
through the heart, his blood welling out over the 
silken banne:, and stainigg a oteall Testamént in the 
pocket of his scarlet coat 

A Welsh private named William Evans took the 
staff from his fingers and held it up to show that the 
23rd were first to mount the height, and then passed 
it to Corporal Luby, who in his turn gave it to 
Sergeant Luke ©'Connor, just tottering wounded to 
his feet, having fallen about the same moment as 
ainstruther, shot in the breast 

Lieutenant Granville, seeing him badly hit, urged 
him to go to the rear, but he refused, and wherever 
the Royal Welsh went that day, Luke O'Connor was 
to be found brandishing the Qucen’s colour, which had 
twenty-stx holes through it at the close of the action! 

Arrived at the redoubt after a fearful carnage, the 
Russians were scen to be removing their guns, one 
brass twenty-four-pound howitzer alone remaining in 
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position, for §@rst possession of, which our fellows 
fought with one anothér, Donovan, of the 33rd, being 
supposed to have scratched his name on it before any- 
one else, and while that was going on, Captain Bell, 
of the Royal Welsh, saw a Russian artillery driver 
whipping up his team in rear of the redoubt and 
trying to save a sixteen-pounder 

Leaving his company, the captam ran, revolver in 
hand, and came alongside the Russian? who slipped 
off his saddle and bolted, 
horses and checking the gun. 


The first cannon taken in the war was undoubtedly 
a prize, and asMisted by Private Pyle, of the Royal, 
_ffusiliers, the lucky @fficer turned the team round 
“and led them towards the rear. When passeng the 
shoulder of the parapet, he chanced on his commande: 
Sir George Brown—whose fiery temper had not been 
improveel by being «dfied gn the dust with his grey 
lLorse a moment before, and who was then in the act of 
shouting, “TTurrah for the Royal Welsh' I shall 
remember you!” 

The veteran, who had emtered the Rifle Brigade 
as far back as 1806, and served through the Peninsular 
War, waxed furious 

“What the dickens are you doing there ? Where's 
your company, sir?” he roared. “ Why in the nam: 
of thunder have you left your company?” and, amid 
a storm of language as sulphurous as the fire that 
raged round them, poor Bell relinquished his conquest 
and returned through the smoke to head his men in 
charge after charge, and finally to bring the regimcnt 
out of action, all the superio: officers having fallen 

The Royal Welsh lost during the three hours 
eight officers killed and five wounded, one mortally ; 


Bell seizing one of the 
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three sergeants and forty men slain" outright ; and 
nine sergeants and 143 rank and file hit, but when 
the shattered fragment marched into camp with 
colours flying after it was all over, Captain Bell had the 
satisfaction to learn that the guh was still in our hands, 
the horses serving for long afterwards in our famous 
“Black Battery,” and the gun itself being taken to 
Woolwich . 

It is recorded that the French very coolly sent 
a team over to our side after the battle and tricd to 
walk off with it, but were luckily prevented by an 
officer. 
* Luke O’Connor received his ensigncy, and dis- 
tinguished himsclf at the Redan, where he was shot: 
through both thighs, but that’ calamity did not 
interfere with his subsequent promotion He gained 
the VC. upon its institution and the Sardinian war 
medal, which latter was Also ‘bestowed on Corporal 
Luby, and the fortunate sergeant is still living, a 
major-general, having survived, by several years, his 
old companion in arms, Captain Bell, who died a 
major-general also, covered with orders and decora- 
tions, and who, after great gallantry at Inkerman 
and Scbastopol, received 4zs VC when the war was 
over, living to wear it at Lucknow 

In 1888, Major Walker, of the 3rd Middlesex 
Rifle Volunteers, received a handsome illuminated 
address from the officers of the 23rd, then at Lucknow. 
When on a visit to the Crimea, the major came 
across the original memorial stone to the Alma dcad 
of the regiment about to be used for road repairing, 
and, rescuing it from its ignoble fate, he presented 
it to the Royal Welsh, by whom in the future it will 


be reverently preserved. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE VC. HEROES OF THE BALACLAVA CHARGES, 
2§TH OCTOBER, 1854. > 


GRIEVE, PARKES, DUNN, BF RRYMAN, MAIONE, FARRFLL, RAMAGE, 
Movar, Wooven, 


AFTER the name of Waterloo, there is perhaps no 
name so thrilling to an Englishman as Balaclava. 

e the Death Ride of the Six Hundred was so 
gallant and so disastrous that it has eclipsed very 
largely an equally brilliant exploit that occurred a 
little before on the same day, when three hundred 
British dragoons cut sheiroway through close upon 
three thousand Russian horsemen in what 1s known 
in history as the Charge of the Heavy Brigade. 

The entire affair was duc to the prompt action 
of its leader, Brigadicr-Gereral Yorke Scarlett, of 
the 5th Dragoon Guards, who was in action there 
for the first time, although he had centered the 
18th Hussars in 18:8 

Bearing an order from Lord Raglan to advance 
to the support of the “ Thin red line,” he was 
passing down the South Valley with two squadrons 
of the Greys, two of the Inniskillings, and two of 
his own regiment, having the Ist Royals and 4th 
Dragoon Guards behind him, when his aide-de-camp, 
Lieutenant Elliot, suddenly pulled in and pointed 
to the Causeway heights on their left. 


An immense crowd of Russian cavalry appeared 
c 


» 
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on the undulating range of hills whick separated the 
South from the North Valley, where the Light 
Brigade was waiting, and with oné swoop evcry soul 
in the South Valley seemed on the point of annihi- 
lation How it happened that the cnemy had been 
allowed to gain that position is another matter ; 
there they were, and that was alPhe knew about tt. 

“Left wheel into line!” cried the General, and 
as the order was obcyed, he followed it with another, 
to “take ground to the right,” to clear a vineyard, 
and allow the rest of the brigade to form up along- 
side, facing the enemy; but by some slight mis- 
apprehension they moved more as supports, thus 
the two squadrons of the Scots Greys, with one of 
the 6th Inniskillings, remained aloric, somewhat in 
advance, 300 sabres in all, to bear the brunt of what 
was to follow. 

On the ridge the crewd of Russian hofse grew 
larger and more menacing. Tall fellows, with over- 
coats of a drab mud colour and flat-topped caps, 
for the most part, the bright sun flashing on a forest 
of lances and sword blades. 

All at once the mass extended right and left, far 
overlapping the little group of red coats, brass helmets, 
and black bearskins, and sceming about to pour down 
and overwhelm them 

Scarlett—who, in the meantime, had exchanged 
a few words with Lord Lucan—Luieutenant Elhot, 
a trumpeter, and orderly Shegog, were some way 
ahead, the General on a very tall bay horse. 

“Sound the charge!” he called, and instantly 
moved off straight for the heights at a trot which 
broke into a gallop, the squadrons following a short 
distance behind. 
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Scarlett was first man in, Elliot and the two 
others soon joined him. For a moment the quar- 
tette were alone, fighting for their lives: then came 

Dalrymple, White, of the Inniskillings, outstripping 
his squadron, and after him Major Clarke, of the 
Scots Greys, without his headpiece, the three hundred 
dashing in on their heels, the Irishmen cheering 
madly, the Greys, as at Watcrloo, with ae“ low, eager, 
fierce moan of rapture.” 

Oh, the pluck of it!) Three hundred troopers in 
the midst of a perfect sea of foemcen—no mere figure 
of specch, but acgually surrounded, swallowed up, lost 
to view—and their presence only known to the 
€&nxious spectatgrs ky the surging heave of the drab- 
grey Russians, until our lads had opened them out a 
little; and then the brass helmets glanced in the 
press, angi here and here a giey horse might be 
detected as it plunged madly forwards uphill! 

It was but for a moment, such things cannot last 
long, and fresh cheering arose as the Royals, the 
first Inniskilling squadron, and Scarlett’s own men 
went 1n to their comrades’ aid 

Inside the combat was terrible; from without the 
onlookers saw nothing but that surge and sway, and 
then, to their astonishment, the horde of Russians 
galloping, retreating and broken, back up the heights. 
It was later that they learned of Elliot with his fifteen 
wounds, of Williams, weak and ill from fever, who led 
the second squadron of the Greys, and who cut his 
way clear without a scratch from groups of six, three, 
two, and four foemen in succession, only to die at 
Pera a month afterwards; or of Private Hope, of the 
11th Hussars, who, confined in the guard tent to get 
sober, was awakened by the noise, and followed the 
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Greys on a spare. horse, hig sleeves rolled up and 
minus a jacket, dismounting to take a bearskin and 
sword from a wounded soldier, and spurring into the 
thick of it ! 

On that band of heroes only a couple of Crosses 
were bestowed; and though the details are official, 
and consequently meagre, we’ know their gallantry 
was far above the common. 

Both of them belonged to the Scots Greys. 
Sergeant-Mayjor Grieve rescuing an officer surrounded 
by the cnemy, who were slashing at him in the duly 
approved cowardly fashion of the Muscovite troops, 
the sergeant-major killing one by slicing off his head 
at a blow, and driving off the others; while his 
comradc-in-arms and valour, Setgeaht Ramage, saved 
the life of a trooper (Private Gardiner), dispersed 
seven Rus ians who were on the point of slaughtering 
another (Private McPherson}, and, not satisfied with 
these two acts of especial bravery, dismounted and 
took a prisoner rather later in the valley! 

Grieve was one of the first batch of recipients, but 
both he and Ramage are now dead. 

Well might Colin Campbell, stern, practical soldier, 
who had rebuked his own men for their eagerness to 
engage, ride up to that regiment whose motto 1s 
“Second to None,” and, cap in hand, exclaim, with 
eyes afire: “Gallant Greys! I am sixty-one years 
old; and if I were young again I should be proud to 
be in your ranks!” Another story is recorded of 
him, when a Russian, to whom the Highland kilt was 
a strange and mystifying garment, asked him who 
those troops in the petticoats were? “TRe wives of 
the men on the grey horses!” he replied grimly. 

But we must pass to the northern slope of those 
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cory heights, And tell, with more minutencss how 
seven other Crosses were nobly won, when “ /vto 
the Valley of Death rode the Stix Hundred!” 

The famous Light Cavalry Brigade consisted of 
five regiments, under the Earl of Cardigan, who, like 
General Scarlett, saw service for the first and Jast 
time in the Crimea; but so decimated were they by 
hardship and sickness that the whole five put together 
only mustered some 670 sabres, or thercabouts ! 

The 17th Lancers paraded 140 strong, according 
to Captain Morgan, since Lord Tredegar, who 
numbcred it off erty-four after the action, and wore 
then, as now, a dark blue uniform with white collar 
and cuffs and oilskin cap covers The 4th and 13th 
Light Dragoons had a similar costume, with Scarlet 
and buff facings respectively, and wore oilskin cases 
over their square shakgcs 

Of the 8th and rrth* Hussars, both in bluc, heavily 
braided with yellow, the 11th had their loose pclisses 
buttoned on as an extra jacket, a fact persistently 
ignored by many a military painter, and were very 
conspicuous from the crimson trousers that formed 
part of their handsome equipment; the pelisses of 
the 8th were at the bottom of the sea. 

Major Morris, who commanded the 17th, rode 
the charge in “staff undress "—#é.e frock coat and 
forage cap; Cardigan in full hussar uniform of the 
11th ; Captain Nolan in that of the 15th; while Lord 
George Pagct had a pair of Wellington boots outside 
his overalls—which details, trivial as they may seem 
to some, will help others to realise better the scencs 
which follow. 

Drawn up at the mouth of the North Valley, at 
the other end of which the discomfited Russian 
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cavalry had re-formed behind a battery of brass 
cannon, an order was received for the Brigade to 
advance and carry the guns, that disputed order 
whose real meaning will never be known, although it 
is now generally believed to have had reference toa 
battery on the Brigade’s right of the valley, and not 
the thirty picces immediately before 1t. 

There was an undignified squabble afterwards 
among thc bfave men who Ied, over the exact tenour 
of the message ; but we have nothing to do with that. 
The trumpets sounded the advance, the squadrons 
got under weigh, and “cannon to right of them, 
cannon to left of them, cannon in*front of them,” 
they charged up the grassy hpllow for a mile and 4 
half inethe teeth of a fiendish fircs = « 

Pages might be written of the gallantry displayed 
during the advance and at the guns, but it 1s more 
particularly rhy mission tg descmbe how thé Crosses 
were Won. 

Nolan, who brought the order, was killed by the 
first shell, and so fitm was his grip in the saddle that 
he 1emained upright, though dead, with arm lifted, 
until his horse turned and carried him back some 
distance towards our lines, when the shattered body 
fell and was dragged in the stirrup, to be buried 
afterwards by an officer, now General Sir John Adye. 

A Shakesperian reciter named James Melrose, in 
the ranks of the 17th Lancers, called out as they 
neared the guns, ‘‘ What man here would ask another 
man from England?” the next discharge from the 
double-shotted guns slaying him and a score of 
comrades. An officer of the 4th Light Dragoons is 
also said to have raised his hand to his méuth and 
sent a loud “ Tally ho!” ringing on the wind. 


ee 
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There was feeling among eur cavalry affer the 
Alma, at which they were mere spectators, that their 
services had been slighted; and they were bent on 
making the most of the present opportunity. 

Captain Winter, of*the 17th, the first man of the 
Brigade ashore on ‘Turkish ground, was last scen 
laying about him fufiously amone the cuns Cornet 
Cleveland's horse was hit twice befoig he reached 
them, and when he did so a dismounted gunner 
lamed the animal so severely that it could hardly 
trot, in which condition he was attacked by three 
Russians, the first of whom he wounded, the second 
piercing his carfouch box, and the thid brusing hime 
gn the ribs e 

He was onl? twenty-two, possessed of a jSrinccly 
fortune, and fell at Inkerman by the bursting of 
a shell. : 

Corntt Montgomicsy, of the 13th Lights, killed 
four men, defeated two others, and rushed back to 
help some of his own fellows before he was slain, 
Major Low, of the 4th, killing ¢Azrtcen gunners, and 
lhving to command the regiment im after years. 

Only one other instance, actually apart from the 
subject of the Victoria Cross heroes themselves, must 
I stop to notice—that of Charlies Wykes, an cx- 
policeman, who, riding with the 4th, was hit severely 
when cutting his way through a knot of nearly 
twenty Russians, once on the head, once in the breast 
by a lance thrust, again in the leg, and a fourth time 
by a bali in the body , notwithstanding which, he sur- 
vived to see Lord Cardigan’s historic leap over a gun, 
and to asSist in rescuing a sergeant from the enemy. 

He ‘had a narrow shave then; for, plunging his 
sword through a Russian, he could not withdraw it, 
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and but for the help of Lord Ringhanfhe would have 
been killed. 

He was nursed by Miss Nightingale at Scutari, 
and though he eventually recovered, his wounds 
unfitted him for further service—somehow I have 
always wondered why the V.C. never dangled on his 
brave breast 

Major Berryman, then Troop Sergeant-Major 17th 
Lancers, is the first decorated hero whose particular 
exploits I shall recount. Reaching the battery, 
deafened by the sudden discharge close to him, he 
felt his mare, a bright bay with black points, stop 

«short, her off hind leg being broken, and himself 
slightly wounded ; he had dismounted, and was con~ 
sidering whether to shoot the' poédr beast, when 
Captain Webb rode up, asking him if he were hit 

He replied, and inquired if the officer had escaped, 
to learn that he also had ébeen struck in the leg, and 
what had he better do? 

“ Keep to your horse, sir, and get back as far as 
you can,” said Berryman, the captain taking his 
advice and going to the rear, while the sergeant- 
major caught a loose charger and got on him. 

He was down again almost at once, his fresh 
mount having the brass of his breast-plate driven into 
his chest, and seeing no hope of rejoining the regi- 
ment, he moved aside to escape the rush of the 11th 
Hussars, who closed in a little to let him pass through 
the two squadrons, and noticing that Captain Webb 
had halted not far off, he ran up to find that he could 
ride no farther, his wound being acutely painful. 

Lieutenant George Smith coming along,’ unhorsed, 
stood at the charger’s head, while the sergeant-major 
lifted his captain out of the saddle and laid him 
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carefully on tHe trampled grass? which was already 
sullied by the blood of many a brave man and gallant 
steed ; 

While the lieutenant rode away to get a stretcher 
on Webb’s horse, Bérryman remained beside him 
under fire, the guns ,opening again, and his position 
becoming one of extreme peril. 

He sang out to half-a-dozen Langers who had 
gathered in a group not far off, but the warning came 
too late; a shell dropped into the middle of them, 
and he believes that they were all killed 

“What do you think the Russians will do, ser- 
geant-major?” said the wounded captain. : 

‘They are sure toé pursue, sir, unless the Heavy 
Brigade comes down,” was the alarming reply. 

The officer entreated him to seek hts own safety, 
urging that possibly they would only take him (the 
captain) prisoner ; but “Berryman had his own opinion 
on the subject, and knew what a splendid mark the 
prostrate man would make for a Cossack lance or a 
dragoon’s sabre! 

“ All right, sir, if they do we'll go together,” said 
the sergeant-major, and seeing Sergeant Farrell going 
by, he called out to him 

“ Who is it?” shouted Farrell, and on hearing he 
came over. 

You must remember that all this time, in their 
immediate vicinity, the guns were pounding, and the 
fight raged with great fury. 

The 11th Hussars had passed beyond the battery, 
and were hand to hand with, among others, the 11th 
Russian, fiussars, higher up the valley. 

Clouds of cavalry poured down on the struggling 
remnant of the Light Brigade, and matters were very 
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serious, as we werc ir full retreat ; it was only a case 
of a few moments before our troopers would tear by 
for our own lines, hotly pursued*by thousands of semi- 
barbarians, who spared no one! 

“We must get him out of this,” said the sergeant- 
major, and making a chair of their hands the two 
courageous fellows carried the wSunded officer about 
200 yards between them, enlisting the aid of Private 
Malone, of the 13th, to hold the captain’s legs 

Sir George Wombwell, mounted on Coloncl 
Morris's horse, passed by on his way to the rear. 

“What is the imatter, Peck?” he said, using 
(Captain Webb’s nickname 

“ Hit in the leg, old fellow. dlow did you escape ?’ 
replicd the wounded man. 

Sir Wilham Gordon passed also, bleeding pro- 
fuscly from a cut on the head, and carrying his dress 

cap in his hand ; he mad@ thee same inquiry, and by 

that time the bearers had reached the rear of the 
Greys, from a young officer of which the sergeant- 
major borrowed a tourniquct , getting a stretcher at 
last from two infantry band boys 

Berryman screwed the tourniquet on to thecaptain’s 
right thigh, Dr Kendal afterwards telling him that 
he could not have done it better himself, and they 
carricd their burden for another fifty yards, when the 
celebrated French General Morris touched Berryman’s 
shoulder. 

“Your officer?” he said, pointing to the half- 
unconscious lancer, deadly white from pain and loss 
of blood. 

“Yes” 

“ Ah! and you sergeant ?” looking at the chevrons 
on his sleeve. 
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*“ Ves.” 


General Moris took in the position at a glance ; 
he saw the corpse-strewn valley with our remnant 
straggling in, he knew what that slow march of 
mercy had been to the bearers , the shells bursting, 
the earth spirting in clouds as round shot buried 
themselves here ant there, or rose again and went 
on, tearing long furrows through the grass, the 
anxious halts, when the canteen would be ratsed to 
the suffercr’s lips, with many a backward glance over 
their shoulders to see if the Russians were upon 
them ; all that appealed strongly to the heart of 
one of the bravest men in the army of Napolcom 
elII., where heroes were plenty, and he spoke out 
with a thrill of efithusiasm for the pluck 6f those 
before him. 

“Ah! If you were in the French Service, I would 
make y8u an officer*on thas spot!” he exclaimed, and 
standing in the stirrups, waving his arm towards the 
valley, he made use of that phrase which ts now 
historic, “ AZon Deu, it was grand !—it was magnif- 
cent !—but it 1s not war!” - 

When they reached the surgeons, Captain Webb's 
boot was cut off, and the terrible nature of his 
wound discovered, the shin bone being completcly 
shattered. 

Sickened by the spectacle, Farrell made an in- 
voluntary exclamation, and they motioned Berryman 
to take him away, the sergeant-major getting a spare 
horse belonging to the 4th Light Dragoons, and 
going back to see the end of it. 

Wherr he had time to examine his own hurt, he 
found that a small piece about the size of a shilling 
had been cut clean out of his calf, filling his boot 
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with blood, and as he got scurvy into it; it was a long 
time healing. 

With his Victoria Cross and‘medals, Major Berry- 
man [he retired a commissioned officer out of the 
sth Lancers] is still a conspicuous figure at the 
annual Balaclava dinner, but Malone, VC, and 
Farrell, who was not gazetted until 20th November, 
1857, have beth followed Captain Webb across the 
“shadowy river,” for, unfortunately, that officer’s 
wound proved mortal, in spite of the surgical aid 
which came too late. 

More lucky was Major Morris, who led the 17th 
in the charge. 

Lying badly hurt, in a terribly exposed position,e 
Sergeant-Major Wooden, of his regiment, came to his 
assistance. 

Expecting every moment to be killed by the firing, 
or ridden down by the raging ‘Russian dragoons, the 
brave fellow stuck by his chief, and presently ob- 
tained the help of a surgeon of the Inniskillings, now 
Inspector-Gencral James Mouat, C.B., V.C., who, con- 
spicuous in his scarlct shell-jackct, braided with gold, 
went boldly over to the Major, and dressed his 
wounds in presence of the enemy 

The details obtainable are not so ample as those 
connected with Captain Webb's rescue, but between 
them they brought the officer through, and both 
gained the Cross for their gallantry, Major Morris 
surviving the Crimea to die in India in 1858, a colonel 
and C.B. 

Before we dismiss the doings of the 17th Lancers 
at Balaclava—and space has forbidden us to more than 
touch upon them—one little incident deserves especial 
mention here: it was that of the regimental butcher. 
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He had fihished bis work of slaughtering for the 
day's consumption, and with sleeves rolled up, and 
arms smeared with thé traces of his unpleasant calling, 
got an inkling somchow that a fight was probable. 

The idea was too much for him ; he mounted, just 
as he was, joined his troop, where he had no business 
to be, and, after selecting a keen sabre, lit a short, 
black pipe, and went in when the trumpets sounded. 

He was seen at the guns in the very thick of it, 
slashing right and left at the gunners, s1x of whom he 
killed with his own hand , and when it was over, he 
carved his way back, running the gauntlet of the 
crowds of Russians who swarmed across the valley td 
intercept our retreat, and calmly rodc up, his pipe in 
full blast, without a scratch on him! ° 

The 8th Hussars alone of all the regiments won 
no Cross at Balaclava, though they played as brave a 
part as any, and it ‘was their misfortune, not their 
fault; but they made up for it a few years afterwards 
by gaining five during the Mutiny. 

The last Balaclava man of the 8th whom I knew 
personally was Private Neéwett, and for many ycars 
he carricd a sandwich board for Madame Tussaud’s 
Exhibition. 

When he died the papers announced that he was 
in the employ of the Marylebone Vestry, which was 
a gentle way of saying that he died cither in the 
workhouse—the last “home of too many survivors of 
the gallant “Six Hundred!’—or that, at any rate, 
he was in receipt of parish relicf! 

We now come to Private Samucl Parkes and his 
exploit. ° Parkes, a determined-looking man, standing 
six feet two in his stockings, with a brown Crimean 
beard, was in the 4th Light Dragoons, erderly to 
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Lord George Paget, and hes saw Trumpet-Major 
Crawford’s horse go down when they were in the 
middle of the enemy. 

The place was alive with Cossacks, dragoons and 
lancers. From one who was there, we Icarn that 
many of the Russians wore broad-topped shakoes of 
red felt, with a brass, double-headed cagle in front, 
the whole covered with oilskin. 

Beneath their drab overcoats were dark green 
jackets, laced with coarse orange worsted braid, and 
sky-blue trousers piped with a red seam ; and it is esti- 
mated that our Light Brigade had toeencounter more 
than 5,000 of these gentry, to say nothing of the guns 

Wel] primed with liquor, they wsuglly attacked ir 
small parties, and Private Parkes saw two Cossacks 
bear down on the prostrate Stairs who was un- 
armed and helpless. 

Flinging himself on to ice, he laid Shout him 
right gallantly, and for some time stood between 
death and the trumpet-major, whom he rescued and 
got on his feet again. 

Parkes was unhorsed, and lost his shako, but he 
cleared off the cowardly rascals,and was attacked by six 
more when he and Crawford were going to the rear. 

These he faced resolutely, until his sabre was 
broken by a shot, but he protected his unarmed 
comrade so pluckily that, even in the scurry of it all, 
his conduct was noticed and remembered, and he 
lived to wear the well-won reward of his unselfish 
bravery. He and Crawford remained prisoners a 
twelvemonth and a day before they re-joined, sharing 
their captivity with, among others, Dryden,of the 
1ith, who had ¢hzrty-sex wounds, and Cooper, of the 
13th, who had ezgkteen ! 
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The last Balaclava, VC was* gained by a man 
whose career was singularly Sturing and romantic, 
and who was the only officer of the Light Brigade so 
decorated 

The gallant t1th, whom I mentioned as having 
advanced beyond the battery, were returning at a 
hand-gallop under a galling rifle fire from the Fediou- 
kine Hills on their night, when a non-cemmuissioned 
officer, mounted on a slow and jaded horse, fell behind, 
unable to keep up with the rest, and several voices 
shouted, “ Sergeant Bentley’s cut off!” regarding him 
as lost to a certainty 

Without a word, and none of the men knowing 
what he was about to do, Licutenant Alexandei 
Roberts Dunn, Who had entered the 11th in 1852, 
turned his charger, one of the most notorious kickers 
in the regiment, and rpdc back towards the belated 
sergeant, who was endc@vourfng to parry the blows of 
three Russian dragoons, the rest of the 11th passing 
on, unconscious of the death struggle about to take 
place in their rear 

The lieutenant knew his risk They were the last 
of the brigade, except the dead and dying, Ieft 1n 
the heart of the enemy’s ground , besides which, he 
was a wealthy man, already about to retire from 
the service. The Cross had not then been instituted, 
and he had nothing to gain, but he saw Bentley 
alone, facing fearful odds, and he deliberately chose 
to hazard life and all in the effort to save him. 

Setting his tecth under his fair moustache, he 
spurred straight for the first dragoof, and sabred him 
out of his “saddle, allowing Kentley time to recover 
his legs, after which he turned his attention to the 
other two. 
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The noon sunshine fell full upo® them as they 
closed, and hacked, and circled round and round, 
Dunn’s charger now and therf lashing out and almost 
unseating him, blood mingling with the foam that 
flecked rider and steed. 

In the end he killed them both, and afterwards 
slew a Russian hussar who was attacking Private 
Levett, of the 11th, losing his horse, and escaping on 
foot to our lines through the heart-rending aéorts of 
the Brigade, among which more than one red-coat 
was numbered when the Heavies cut in to their relief. 

Almost immediately after Balaclava, Mr. Dunn 
sold out, and went to his estates in Canada, where he 
was largely instrumental in saising the rooth Pringe 
of W&les’s Royal Canadians, in 1858, in which he 
served as lieutenant-colonel, afterwards exchanging 
into the 33rd, Duke of Wellington’s. 

During the advance on eMagdala, in fhe Abys- 
sinian War, Colonel Dunn was killed by the discharge 
of a sporting gun, and his Victoria Cross, medals, and 
portrait, painted by the Chevalier Desanges, werc 
sold at Sotheby’s Rooms, in 1894, for £155. 

It is interesting to record that one man who rode 
with the 11th Hussars in that charge, Quartermaster 
Henry Kauntze, had served in the same regiment as 
far back as the siege and capture of Bhurtpore, 
1825-6, under Lord Combermere, the Stapleton 
Cotton of Peninsular days, who was also spared to 
witness the first presentation of the Crosses , but, of 
the nine heroes whose claim to the honour of the 
V.C. we have vindicated in this chapter, Major 
Berryman and Surgeon-General Mouat® alone are 
living at the present time. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE GALLANT GUARDSMEN IN THE CRIMEA 


Russtir, PALMER, ABLE TI, GOODLAKE, SEANEOOR STRONG, LINDS Vy, 
Mc Ki cHntt, REYNOLDS, KNON PrRacy, CRAIG 


Each of the three regiments of Foot Guards sent 
its quota to the great Crimean War No troops 
returned with a prouder record, and cach regiment 
won several Crosses, ° : 

The length “of time that had elapsed since 
Waterloo made some people sceptical when it became 
known that the Guagds were to embark. Their 
officers, possessed of privileges and smcoimes that 
set them on a species of pinnacle above the line, 
were regarded as dandies who were only good for 
parades and levées, and such imposing duties as 
trooping the colours, and so’ forth, but those who 
saw them out in the cast wrote home a different tale 
Alma, Inkerman and Sebastopol owe much of the 
romantic halo that surrounds them now to our Guards , 
and their spirit, when the war broke out, cannot be 
better illustrated than by one instance on record of 
the Scots Fusiliers, several corporals of which, finding 
themselves over and above the number required to 
complete the draft, requesting to be reduced to the 
ranks and thus be able to march as privates! 

Following my endeavour to narrate the incidents 
in this volume as far as possible in their truce chron- 
ological sequence, I shall begin with the Scots 
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a 
Fusiliers, whose Crosses were won 4&t the battle of 
the Alma 

A brief outlne of that” sanguinary affair has 
already becn given in a preceding chapter. The 
steep heights had been almost gained, the 23rd had 
already planted its colours on the battery at the 
top, when the Russians redoubfed their fire and the 
repiment wap» obliged to fall back. 

The ground was sloping, and the Royal Welsh 
would scem to have very naturally gathered some 
speed as they went rearward to re-form, the con- 
sequence being considerable disorder in the Fusiher 
Guards at a very critical moment, helped in addition 
by the order given to the 23rd. | 

“ Fusthers, retire!” was shouted, and many ot 
the Scots Guards, who were drilled as “ Fusiliers,” 
began to act upon the command, thinking it ap- 
pled to them : =< 

At the moment the regiment was about thirty 
yards from a battery firing grape and canister point 
blank, and a strong Russian battalion, to quote an 
officer who just then lost all his teeth by a bullet, 
‘letting drive as hard as they could into us” 

The regiment was forced out of 1ts formation and 
became something like a huge triangle with one 
corner pointing towards the foe, and at that angle 
Lieutenant Robert Lindsay was waving the Queen’s 
colour, which had the pole smashed and twenty 
bullet holes through the silk 

By a tremendous effort the confusion was quelled 
to some extent, principally by the bold bearing of 
the lieutenant, who fearlessly exposed himself in all 
the glory of a brilliant scarlet coatee and a display 
of gold epaulette and lace to match ; and of Sergeants 
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Knox and McKechma, and Private Reynolds, who 
were particularly distinguished in) encouraging the 
men, dressing the ranks hastily, and rallying them 
round the colours. 

The regiment again advanced) and suffered 
heavily, being ordergd to retire ino earnest shortly 
afterwards, though why [| have never been able to dis- 
covet, the Guards’ bayonets being able amd welling to 
bite as deep as those of any regiment in the service 

Ixeutenant Annesley, the officer who lost) his 
tecth, was shouting “ Forward, Guards!” when he 
was wounded , aad a Iectter he wrote to his mother 
wives ao ovintd and soul-stirring desertption of the 
tmttie, in which he sgys*that the Russian fire was so 
hot that one could hardly conceive it) possible for 
anything the size of a rabbit not to be killed 

Yet Iyndsay, now, ord Wantage, 50 well known 
for his exertions in connecfion with the Voluntcer 
movement, was not touched, tn spite of the huge silk 
standurd he carried and the cool way im which he 
went forward at the head of the two-dcep line 

The Scots Fusiher Guards had come out in the 
Szmvom, twenty-nine officers and 935 non coms and 
men, avcraging five feet ten inches in heipht, and 
at the Alma fourteen officers were wounded, every 
one belonging to No 5 company being hit. 

Lord Chewton, 1n particular, was noticed for his 
attempt to restore order, and there is Iittle doubt 
that had he Itved he would have shared the honour 
of the Victoria Cross with his comrades—Lindsay, 
Knox, MgKechnice, and Reynolds, but it was 
ordained ,otherwise. 

Waving his bearskin, he shouted, “ Come on, my 
lads, we'll beat them and gain the battle!” but he 
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was hit above the I¢ft knee by.a ball which shattered 
the leg, and when in that condition was severely 
mauled by two Russian privates 

Removed after a time down hill to the hospital, 
he was found to have been wounded by shot or 
bayonet in cvery part of his body except the left 
hand and arm, and, powerful man that he was, he 
passed away-quietly in his sleep on the 8th October 

On the 18th of June, 1855, Sergeant John Knox, 
then promotcd into the Rifle Brigade, distinguished 
himself still further in the most plucky attempts he 
made with a Jadder party when we ,tried to take the 
Redan and fatled, and where he stayed out in the 
open until he was twiée wouhdgd, trying to get the 
stormers to face the appalling fire On his retirement 
as Major he possessed the cstcem of all his comrades, 
which atoned in some degrec for the arm he lost 
in action, which had to’ be amputated close to the 
shoulder 

Another man of the Scots Fusilier Guards, 
Sergeant Craig, won the VC by voluntecring to 
find and bring in a wounded officer under the guns 
of the cnemy , eventually carrying the corpse into 
camp, being dangerously wounded himself, rece:ving 
an ecnsigncy in the 3rd Battalion Mulitary Train, 
and being personally presented with the Cross by 
Het Majesty, November, 1857, 1n company with 
Lieutenants Teesdale and Symons and Sergeant 
Malone, the Balaclava man 

But now the Grenadier Guards impatiently claim 
our attention, and we must pass on to that Sunday 
morning when the grey fog crept over the heights 
of Inkerman and the grey Russians crawled stealthily 
up through the welcome curtain of the fog. 
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The battle®of Inkerman was one long struggle 
between our fellows, surprised ino the November 
dawn, and a tremenddus force of Russians strongly 
posted on the heights above our camp 

The relative numbers show how bravely we must 
have fought the British having 7,464 men, 38 guns, 
and, later in the day; the pitiful remnant of the Light 
Brigade, numbering 200, the Fienchy 8,219 men, 
?4 guns, and, with our cavalry, about 700 cAasseusrs 
Q'slfrique, while, including the troops told off to 
guard the Sebastopol Road, the enemy mustered 
271 guns and 71,841 men, inflamed by rakt, a fiery 
spirit that turns the human being into a raging beast 
gor the time, and stills further worked up by that 
religious enthusiasm which is a marked feature of 
the Russian people. 

The camp was slegping, and so stealthy had been 
the movement of the enensy, that our outposts were 
almost surrounded before they discovered — their 
approach 

In the darkness of the drizzly morning flashes 
and reports came from the ‘heights above our tents, 
and the army rushed out to find an engagement in 
progress in the gloom that shrouded the Russians 
from view 

“Stand to your arms!” was the cry, and as 
regiment after regiment mustered, stumbling over 
tent ropes, cold, stiff, and dazed by the unexpected 
awakening, it went quickly to the front, guided by 
the roar of the firing and the gleam of red and yellow, 
as the tongues of flame darted from the mouths of 
the brags’ cannon and huge shot came crashing 
into camp from the rocks and ridges, and even from 
the town of Sebastopol itself 
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Hastily getting.into their cape-coats and bear- 
skins, the brigade of Guards hurried away to the 
hills, covered in places with dense undergrowth, 
where Russian riflemen were concealed, and for the 
rest of the day the Grenadiers, Coldstreams, and 
Scots were busy with the bay: onet among the 
battcries 

When daylight broke and the mist lifted, affairs 
were scen to be very serious, the enemy had en- 
sconced himself strongly and in great force on 
the heights, his guns were in position, the various 
entrenchments and redoubts were well garrisoned, 
and from each point of vantage he would have to be 
dislodged in detail, the chicf part of the work, as at 
Alma,'being decidedly uphill. * | 

Round what was known as the Sandbag Battery 
the Guards’ nght principally took place, and the work 
was taken and retaken many times during the day 

Fortunately the Russian bayonet exercise was very 
defective, and when 1t became a case of hand to hand, 
the British Guardsmen had a decided pull At one 
period their ammunition:ran short, and they defended 
the battery with stones, the enemy following suit, 
until a perfect rain of rocks whizzed backwards and 
forwards 

While we had possession of the Sandbag on one 
occasion, Captain Sir Charles Russell, of the Grenadier 
Guards, offered to clear the Russians from a ledge 
near by, one of his men saying that if an officer would 
lead them they would charge. 

Springing out of the left embrasure, waving his 
Colt’s revolver, he cried, “ Come on, my lad¢; who will 
follow?” and behind him sallied Sergeant “Norman 
and Privates Anthony Palmer and Bailey. 
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Firing his révolver at a Russian, the first chamber 
missed, owing no doubt to the damp, but with the 
second barrel he believed the man fell, Palmer saying 
a moment later, “ You were nearly done for.” 

“Oh, no,” said Sir Charles, “he was some way 
from me,” but the private alluded to another who 
had got bchind the captain “ Has bayonct was almost 
into you when I clouted him over the head,” said 
Palmer, grimly. Str Charles inquiring his name and 
promising that he should not be forgotten if they 
both came out of the affair alive 

Sir Charles was of shght build, but he wrenched 
one of the long black-stocked muskets away from a 
foeman, and kept it alk day ; and wearing no over- 
coat, he was a prominent mark for the cnenfy, who 
made a point of picking off the officers 

They cleared the ridge, and both captain and 
private a¢quitted themsclves so well, then and during 
the long conflict afterwards, that they were selected 
for the Victoria Cross when the order was instituted, 
the private, moreover, being made corporal on parade 
next morning His comrade Batley was killed, and 
there exists no record of Sergeant Norman 

Another private, named John Pullen, has come 
duwn to us for a quaint saying in the heat of the 
action, when he declared he would shoot nothing less 
than a general, and forthwith adjusted his sight to 
three hundred yards. 

One other hero must be mentioned here, Bugler 
Thomas Keep, 3rd Battalion Grenadier Guards, a boy 
of ten, who, although he never won the Victoria Cross, 
had as high a claim to it as any to whom it has been 
granted. 

The plucky little chap, while the battle was raging 
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and the shells were bursting about Him, set to work 
to build up a huge fire, gratefully appreciated by all 
who felt its warmth in the keen bitter wind which 
stiffened their limbs; and making tea, he carried it 
hither and thither among the wounded, under fire; 
a ball entering his jacket and coming out through a 
trouser leg , his red coat being well remembered by 
many an Inkerman veteran, as he knelt fearlessly 
with his pannikin beside the maimed soldiers who had 
dragged themselves out of the fight, the Russians still 
continuing to fire on them, after their cowardly and 
unnatural custom 

Keep, known for the rest of his’ hfe as the “ Boy 
Hero,” retired with medals and a pension in 1878, 
and wi&s a packer at the Army ‘and Navy Stores for 
some ycars, serving as sergeant in the 4th Middlesex 
Rifle Volunteers with great zeal and energy. His 
medals, bugle, and drumewere laid on the coffin at his 
funeral, which took place on the 16th of July, 1894. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Percy, afterwards aide-de-camp 
to the Queen, also gained his Cross at Inkerman, when 
he charged some way ahead of his men into the Sand- 
bag Battery through one of the embrasures 

At one moment during the action he found that, 
together with about fifty men, partly of the Guards 
and partly belonging to various regiments, he had 
gone too far, and their ammunition ran out as they 
were surrounded by the enemy. 

Colonel Percy was wounded, but with great tact, 
having also some knowledge of the ground, it is said, 
he extricated his little party and led them past the 
Sandbag again, from which the Russians who hap- 
pened to be in at the moment poured a heavy fire. 

The detachment eventually procured fresh ammu- 
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nition and went*ack to the front, through the colonel’s 
exertions, the Duke of Cambndge witnessing the 
affair and praising him* highly. 

The Duke himself, Commander of the Guards, 
was at one time in preat danger, and owed his life to 
Dr Wilson, of the a Hussars, who rescued him, 
sword in hand, with & few men he had collected, for 
which he was mentioned in despatches, the fact being 
also recorded on his tombstone in the cemetery at 
Stranracr 

The last hero of the Grenadier Guards whom we 
have to mention fought also at Inkerman, but his act 
of valour had been performed two months before that, 
and was ofa different nature ,cntirely to those of his 
comrades . 

Private Alfred Ablett, 3rd Battalion, was doing 
duty in the trenches op the 2nd of September, 1354, 
when the sentries shouted, “dlook out there!” and a 
live shell dropped plump into the middle of some 
ammunition cases 

Pulling it away, the deadly thing rolled between 
Ablett's legs, and he had just time to pick it up and 
hurl it out of the trench when it burst, knocking htm 
over and covering him with gravel and carth. 

Sergeant Baker picked him up and found that he 
was unhurt, although severcly shaken, and the affair 
was reported to the captain in charge of the party, 
who on coming off duty duly reported it to his 
commanding officer, with the result that brave Ablett 
was promoted corporal and then sergeant, and received 
in addition from the hands of his chief a silk necktie 
made by Her Majesty, who also pinned the V.C. to 
his breast at the first presentation. 

And now for the gallant Coldstreams and their 
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Crosses, one of which, from the similarity of incident 
with the one we have just narrated and the absence of 
anything beyond the bare offiéial statement, we must 
dismiss with a word : Private George Strong tackled 
a live shell and pitched it over the trenches in 
September, 1855, but Captain Goodlake and Private 
Stanlock merit a lengthier notice. 

Captain Goodlake had organised a number of his 
men into a body of sharpshooters, and was generally 
to be found well to the front among the rocks and 
brushwood, harassing the enemy. 

On the 28th of October, 1854, he held Windmill 
Ravine, below the Piquet House, against a strong 
assault of the Russtans,on the occasion of the historic 
sortie against our Second Division. 

By dint of tremendous energy and coolness, he 
repulsed the “ Russkies,” and, by their well-directed 
fire his little party killed thirty-seven men and an 
officer, and took another officer and two men. 

Later, when the grey overcoats had been patched 
and mended, and the white-bound fatigue caps had 
lost their pristine beauty, 1f they ever had any, he 
stole one night upon a picket of the foe at the 
bottom of the ravine. 

Then it was, I believe, although the official account 
is a trifle obscure, that Private Stanlock crawled up to 
the Russian sentry in the darkness, and by preventing 
his giving the alarm enabled the others to pounce 
upon the startled picket and bear their knapsacks and 
rifles back to camp triumphantly. 

It was risky work being on outpost duty for either 
side before Sebastopol ; there was so much of that 
stealthy creeping forwards to take one unawares, and 
often enough, when two bodies would be fighting it 
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out undisturbed'in a hollow, with a fair field and no 
favour, the gunners on the ramparts would join in 
with a shower of shells, as regardless of their own side 
as they were of ours; sending us skurrying back, 
leaving many a good fellow in some hole or corner to 
die undiscovered, unless a comrade chanccd to sec 
him and brought him “in at great risk. 


CHAPTER V. 


OUR BOLD BLUEJACKETS AND ROYAL MARINES 
¢ 


BUCKLEY, BURGOYNE, ROBARTS, COOPER, PFKEL, DANIELS, HEWETT, 
SULLIVAN, SHEPPARD, LUCAS, DOWFLI., PRETTYJOHN, WIL- 
KINSON, HARDING (1882) 


To the Royal Navy belongs the proud distinction of 
the first Victoria Cross ever won, and, by a strange 
coincidence, the last they have gained up to the pre- 
sent time (August, 1895) was bestéwed for an iden- 
tical act of valour, although performed in a slightly 
different way; and yet again, strangest fact of all, 
these two, out of the raval total of 39 Crosses, are 
the only ones bestowed for valour on shipboard 

The Crimean War afforded glorious opportunities 
for the gallant Jack Tars. The Baltic fleet had a 
busy time in the north, while their messmates were 
ferreting out and destroying Russian stores, bom- 
barding towns, and making themselves generally 
useful in the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov 

Ashore, the Naval Brigade did splendid service 
with the troops. If they @d steal ponies and imbibe 
too freely at odd moments, they worked the big guns 
to splendid advantage, hauled huge Lancasters up 
hill and down dale, volunteered for ladder parties, 
and altogether won the admiration and envy of all 
concerned in a way that atoned largely for their 
other delinquencies. . 

A story that shows their spirit was well known 
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at the period, When Captain Lushington, after” they 
had been working for hours in the scamen’s battery, 
said to his men, “ NoW go and have a lark ;" and, 
never heeding the balls that came whizzing past, 
often plumping with a thud into the sandbags, up 
they sprang on to the parapet to have their fun 
there in full view of the foe. 

On the 22nd of April, 1854, the combined British 
and French fleets bombarded Odessa, firing red-hot 
shot into the town to bring the Russians to reason , 
and in the June following the bombardment of 
Bomarsund, on one of the Aland Isles in the Baltic, 
was begun by three British vessels, the tars fighting 
in nothing but trousers and slgeveless vests 

What a contrast! Those curious paddle-stéamers 
with tall funnels, and the now obsolete three-deckers, 
pounding, and roaring yw their cfforts to destroy, and 
the picture written by an offecr who was there during 
one of the later bombardments, from which I take 
a few lines 

“The Aland summer was at sts height The sun 
shone brightly on the calm broad basin of the Led 
Sund and the rocky islets which studded it, throwing 
a sparkle on the waters, and stnking out strange 
lights from the dark foliage of the pines. The scene 
was peaceful and pretty A cosy villa, or farmhouse, 
with its large outbuildings, peeped out from green 
pleasant nooks along the shore, and far down, in 
quiet coves, market and fishing boats were lying on 
the beach.” 

We threw 100-Ib. shells and 96-lb. balls into the 
place, but “though our loss was practically only four 
men, it might have been far greater but for the prompt 
action of Midshipman Lucas, now Rear-Admiral. 
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Of all the engines of war a shtll 1s probably 
the most terrible. It comes hurtling through the 
air, and falls, hissing and fizzing gently with an 
apparently innocent purr of warning It may con- 
tinue to fizz for a few seconds—a minute perhaps = It 
may go out altogether and no harm donc, but there 
is no knowing Once Iet the fuse burn dows until 
it reaches the powder, and a fearful explosion 1s the 
certain result, death or mutilation being scattered 
far and wide. 

Sometimes one will enter the body of a horse, 
shattering it to atoms, and never ipjuring the rider 
This happencd to an officer close to Lord Raglan 
at Inkerman, and to seyeral men in Napolcon’s wars. 

Of# the other hand, another exploded at Inkerman 
amidst a magmficent team of chestnut gun-horses, 
throwing them down, one only rising again,; from all 
of which it may be scén that a live shell is not to 
be trusted, and that when one fell on the deck of 
the A/ecla and the middy sprang upon it and seized 
it in his hands, he was doing a service of no common 
kind. 

In a moment of indescribable suspense to all 
who witnessed it, he ran to the side, pitched it over, 
and it disappeared beneath the waves 

He has had many imitators, and as the risk must 
be realised to prompt the action, whether it arises 
from a sudden impulse or not, it is genuine heroism 
of the highest order, and but for the obvious similarity 
of the incidents I should have devoted a whole chapter 
to Heroes of the Live Shell. 

I am tempted to introduce the last incident of 
the kind here, although it is out of place in chrono- 
logical order. 
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On July trth, 1882, our flect -bombarded Alex- 
andria, and among the vessels so engaged was Hi M.S. 
Alexandra, first-class battleship of 9,490 tons dis- 
placement. 

About nine oclock in the morning a_ to-inch 
spherical shell entered the port side, tore through 
the Torpedo Lieutenaht’'s cabin, struck the combings 
of the engine room, and rolled along the main deck 
as though looking for a snug place to burst 

Somebody sang out, “ Live shell just above the 
hatchway!”" upon hearing which, Gunner Isracl 
Harding rushed up the ladder from below, saw the 
fuse was burning, and flung some water over it, 
afterwards coolly picking it up and carrying | it to 
a tub that stood near. 

Harding, who was promoted chief gunner after 
the action, had served in the Baltic tn the Cressy 
during the war of 1854- 5, ae also in South America 
and Ashantec. 

The shell now belongs to FLR H the Princess of 
Wales 

One of the foremost heroes of the Naval Brigade 
was a young captain of thirty, William Peel, third 
son of the celebrated Sir Robert Peel 

Danger scems to have had a positive fascination 
for him, and fear he did not know 

His resolute, clean-shaven face was always to, 
be found at the front, and his name then, and for 
long afterwards, was a byword with the bluejackets. 

Upon his Cross three dates are engraved, 18th 
October, 5th November, 1854, and 18th June, 1855, 
but they do not represent one tithe of the valorous 
actions he performed. 

On the 18th of October ammunition was wanted 
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by the Diamond. Battery, and in‘ spite of whip 
and spur the horses attached to the waggon would 
not face the Russian fire. i 

In vain they tried to rush them at the slope 
and gain the cover of the earthworks, and at last 
volunteers were obliged to run out to the waggon 
and carry the cases back at great risk 

While the ammunition was still littered about 

inside the battery, and willing hands were busy 
stowing it in the magazine, a shell dropped into 
the middle, and the men scattered with a warning 
shout... 
With one bound Captain Peel was upon the 
terrible intruder, and ,hurling it over the parapet, 
not a moment too soon, it burst ‘in the air about 
four yards from his hands, and expended its force 
uselessly. 

It is also recorded of Vecl that on another occasion 
when a shot broke the staff of the Unton Jack on 
the Diamond Battery, he spranz on to the carth- 
works with it and waved it again and again amid 
a rain of bullets, a portion of the flag being still in 
the possession of Herbert Roberts, Esq 

There was a gallant midshipman, named Damels, 
who had been active in the work of clearing the 
wagyon, and at the battle of Inkerman he voluntcered 
as aide-de-camp to Captain Peel, following him on 
a pony. 

At a critical moment Peel threw 1n_ his lot 
with the officers of the Grenadier Guards, hard 
pressed in the Sandbag Battery, and hi> blue uniform 
was very much in evidence among the ‘grey coats 
and scariet, fighting shoulder to shoulder in defence 
of the colours. 
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This procured him ,the second date mentioned 
above, and also told to the subsequent advantage 
of Mr. Daniels, who wads associated with his officer 
on the 18th of June following, when Captain Peel led 
a ladder-party against the Redan, and was bowled 
over while helping to carry the first one with his 
own hands. 

Then in the range of the hurricane of iron and 
lead which swept the open, the midshipman stuck to 
his wounded chief, and bandaged his head under a 
fire so murderous that, as described in another place, 
it made British troops hesitate, and inflicted a severe 
repulse upon us. 

Mr. Daniels shared the honour of the VC. with 
his friend and commander, and we shall mect with 
William Peel farther on, under Indian skies, where 
he was destined to win more glory and find a grave. 

We now come to the reaord of a Yorkshire lad, 
Willam Nathan Wrighte Hewett, known in the 
Navy as “Bully Hewett,” who dicd in 1888, an 
Admiral, K C.B., K.C.S.1., etc., etc, as was only to 
be expected of one who could show such pluck and 
determination at twenty. 

The day after Balaclava young Hewett, who was 
acting-mate of H.M.S. Beagle, was in command of the 
A Lancaster Battery before Sebastopol, and found 
himself and his men in an uncommonly warm corner 

A savage assault was made upon us by the 
enemy, and a strong force of Russians came up 
Careening Ravine past the flank of the battery, 
their skirmishers getting within 300 yards of it and 
picking off several sailors with their Minié rifles. 

In spite of the bravery of the trench-guards, a 
large body of the enemy approached, and it seemed 
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absolutely certain. that in a few mijutes they would 
be through the embrasures and into the battery. 

An infantry officer called out, ‘“‘“Spike the gun 
and retire!” but Hewett raised his powerful voice 
and made manly reply— 

“No orders from Captain Lushington to spike 
this gun or to retire either—we don’t leave the gun, 
men!" And they did not! 

In buttoned-up pilot coat, with a gold-banded 
cap on his brown curls, he jumped on to the parapet 
facing the Russians, and, shouting to his sailors to 
help him, began wrenching away the gabions and 
demolishing the top. 

With many a “ Yo,ho,” ¢ Heave ho,” they bowsed 
round the huge 68-pounder towards the enemy, and, 
laying the gun himsclf, Hewett sent a conical shell 
into the adjoining rocks. 

Bursting with a fearful report it maimed several 
of the advancing foe, and, with a coolness seldom 
exceeded, they reloaded and fired round after round, 
Iilewctt laying the Lancaster cach time. 

The range was so short, and the aim so true, that 
every report spread death and mutilation among the 
skirmishers, who, after a thrillmg moment for the 
handful of seamen, ran back for shelter and the 
battery was saved. 

The assault having been repulsed tn other quarters, 
many of the retiring troops joined the baffled skir- 
mishers and advanced again; but it was little use 
arguing with a Lancaster shell, and as the main body 
came marching by on their way to Sebastopol, the 
big gun hastened their steps and hurriéd them on 
with scant courtesy, until they fled in disorder to the 
protection of their own forts. 
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Singularly enough, the brave fellow had a similar 
opportunity on the Sunday evening of Inkerman, 
when the Russians fell back along the same road, and 
he plied them severely with shell, his commanding 
officer, Captain Lushington, recommending him to 
Lord Raglan with the words, “I have much pleasure 
in again bringing Mr. Hewett’s gallant conduct to 
your notice.” ° 

It is a relief to turn from this catalogue of 
destruction for an instant to recount a most amusing 
incident which took place between two brave admirals 
during the progregs of the war. 

Admiral Dundas resigned the command of the 
Black Sea Fleet and was Succeeded by Admiral Lyons. 

Dundas had no opinion of his younger comrade, 
who belonged to a newer school of naval tactics, and 
Lyons on his side looked down on Dundas as a slow 
old fogey,so that there wads not much sympathy 
between them. 

When Dundas was sailing for England, however, 
leaving his rival to prosecute the war, he ran up the 
parting signal, “ May success attend you !” 

It fluttered out, was read on Admiral Lyons’ 
vessel, the Agamemnon, and reply was duly 
made; but what must peppery old Dundas have 
thought when he saw the astonishing legend, ‘‘ May 
hanging await you”! 

It should by rights have been “ happiness,” but the 
mistake had occurred ; every eye in the fleet had read 
it, and a thousand apologies would never remove the 
impression of an intentional insult from his mind. 

What Admiral Lyons said to his yeoman of signals 
is fortunately not recorded. 

John Sullivan was a young boatswain’s mate on 
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board H M.S. Roduey, and when the Naval Brigade 
was formed for service ashore he was appointed 
captain of one of the guns furnished by H.M.S. 
Terrible. 

He enjoyed the distinction in that capacity of 
making the first breach in the formidable Malakoff, 
and was afterwards removed to the well-known 
Greenhill Battery. 

The position of some Russian guns was hidden 
from our men by a knoll, and a volunteer being called 
for to go out and plant a flag to mark the place that 
we might get the range, Sullivan stepped forward 

The ground was every inch of it under fire, and he 
formed a conspicuous mark for the enemy’s sharp- 
shooters, but, flag in hand, he went on and gained the 
mound; looked right and left to find the exact 
position, while his comrades held their breath and 
expected every momert to see him fall, dug a hole 
with his heel to receive the staff, and having fixed it, 
collected stones which he piled up to make it secure, 
and then returned unhurt, wonderful to relate, although« 
he noticed one Russian in particular who fired three 
times in quick succession full at him, and many others 
were making him a target the whole time. 

He was for years boatswain at Portsmouth Dock- 
yard, and a well-known figure, with his V.C., Legion 
of Honour, Medal for Conspicuous Gallantry, Sardiman, 
Turkish, Humane Society's, and Crimean Medals, the 
last having clasps for Inkerman and Sebastopol. 

As a general rule the Marines and Bluejackets are 
the best of friends, but in the old days the relations 
were sometimes strained, and dubious compliments 
often exchanged. 

“ Go on, leather-neck !” quoth the seaman, with a 
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powerful adjective, to the marine ifi his scarlet coatee 
and stiff stock. 

“ Go on, you flat-footed nigger !” replies the marine 
to the bluejacket, with a stronger substantive than was 
parliamentary, and a longing to bring down the butt 
of his gun on Jack’s bare toes, as he passed him at his 
work ; which sample of fo’cs’!] courtesy I received 
from an ancient mariner who sailed in the ‘Sold wooden 
walls” long before turret-ships were dreamed of. 

At the present moment the “ Jollies” are one of 
the crack corps in the service and onc of the most 
popular. ‘ 

“ Per mare, per terram”—“by sea, by land”—is 
their motto, and. thqugh theebulk of their time ts 
spent on shipboard, they are equally at home on both 
elements; in fact two out of their three Victoria 
Crosses have been won on shore. 

At Inkerman, Colour-Sergeant Prettyjohn, of the 
Royal Marine Light Infantry, resolutely stuck to an 
advanced position and behaved with great gallantry, 
shooting four Russians under circumstances that won 
him the distinction when it was founded, and 
Bombardier Thomas Wilkinson, Royal Marine 
Artillery, who died at York September 22, 1887, the 
year also of Prettyjohn’s decease, displayed the skill 
and courage of a sapper on the 5th of June, 1855, 
when, in the advanced batteries, in spite of a deadly 
fire, he worked at the sandbags to repair the parapet. 
The Legion of Honour was awarded him, as well as 
the V.C. ; but the most distinguished of the three is 
the still living Lieutenant-Colonel George Dare 
Dowell, who carries us back again to the Baltic and 
the bombardment of the forts about Viborg, July 


13, 1855. 
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He was then a lieutenant, in the Royal Marine 
Artillery, a corps raised in 1804, and while on board 
the Rudy, alongside which his own boat was receiving 
a supply of rockets, he saw that a rocket-boat 
belonging to the Arrogant had got a Russian shell 
aboard which exploded and inflicted considerable 
damage. 

Without, hesitation he jumped into the Rudy's 
quarter-boat, with three men, and, taking the stroke 
oar himself, pulled hard for the sinking craft. 

All round them as they rowed the water rose in 
spouts as grape and muskct balls fll into the waves, 
but they lay to it with a will, and with many a swish 
and a splash, and a narrew escape from being swamped, 
hauled three sailors into their little skiff and also 
towed the disabled cutter away. 

We have most of us pulled.through a running sea 
when the slanting rain fas driven about us, hissing 
into the swell alongside. Turn those rain drops into a 
shower of screaming slugs, with here and there a 
whistling bullet to tear off a splinter from the gunwale, 
or “ plop " viciously near the blade of our oar, and we 
can realise something of the pluck of that action, and 
why the letters V.C. appear after Colonel Dowell’'s 
name in the bluc-bound Navy List. 

A brave fellow was John Sheppard, R.N., boat- 
swain’s mate of the St. Jean d’Acre, a wooden 81- 
gun ship. 

On the 15th of July and the 16th of August, 1855, 
he ventured out alone, in a punt, with exploding ap- 
paratus, to blow up Russian men-of-war in Sebastopol 
harbour, and it was not his fault that he had no success. 

The first time he was frustrated by a long pro- 
cession of boats conveying troops from the south to 
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the north side, afid had to return ; the second attempt 
proving also futile, although he passed the enemy’s 
steamers ; but the pluck was so great that the V.C. 
was his, and the French Legion of Honour, the 
Admiralty also granting him a medal and a gratuity 
of £15 for his conspicuous gallantry. 

The number of our Soldiers and sailors who reccived 
the French Cross and the Military Medal, with its 
pretty striped ribbon, showed how marked a change 
had come over the feelings of the two nations since 
the Great War. 

Lord Raglan had lost his arm at Waterloo fighting 

against Napoleon, Prince Napoleon, son of the First 
Emperor's youngest brother, held a command in the 
Crimea; Admiral’ Sir Charles Napier, whose youth 
had been spent in fighting the [rench, sailed to the 
Baltic and made common cause with one-handed 
Barraguay’ D’Hillters, son eof one of the great 
Emperor's most unfortunate generals , and a hundred 
instances might be cited of a similar nature, for both 
armies were still full of veterans of former days 

On the 29th of May, 1855, a plucky and highly 
successful attempt was made on the Russian stores 
at Gen:tchi. 

It was of the greatest importance that the enemy 
should be kept short of provisions, and the enormous 
stores collected at various points on the shores of the 
Sea of Azov attracted the attention of our flect. 

In the lovely Crimean May, when the cliffs and 
valleys were bright with spring flowers, Captain 
Lyons bombarded the town of Genitchi, after pre- 
viously derhanding all the Government stores and 
corn by a flag of truce. 

The Russians had six field-pieces in position, and 
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about 200 artillerymen, a battalion‘ of infantry, and 
some Cossacks, strongly posted to resist any landing, 
and under the guns of the battery were a large 
number of vessels, gone in to avoid the Swallow 
and Wrangler, which had made their appearance the 
night before, and captured three. 

Our ships were only able ‘to get to long-range 
distance, as the water was shallow; but while they 
shelled the place, the boats pulled into the strait, 
under Lieutenant Mackenzie, and, under the very 
nose of the Russians, burned seventy-three vessels 
and lighted the corn-stores 

Two hours after they had returned the wind 
shifted, the black smaqke rolled away, and they saw 
that ‘several of the magazines ‘had not caught, so, 
renewing the bombardment, the boats pushed off 
again, and while Mackenzie turned his attention to a 
few vessels that had escaped the flames, three brave 
men voluntcered to fire the stores, and landed alone 
for that purpose. 

They were Lieutenant Cecil W Buckley, of the . 
Miranda, Lieutenant ‘Hugh T Burgoyne, of the 
Swallow, and Mr. John Robarts, gunner, of the 
Ardent; and, lighting portfires from their cigars, 
they accomplished their purpose, narrowly escaping 
the Cossacks as they ran back to their boat, all three 
receiving the Cross. 

Captain Lyons, in his despatch, says: “Since the 
squadron entered the Sea of Azov, four days ago, the 
enemy has lost four steamers of war, 246 merchant 
vessels, also corn and flour magazines to the value of 
at least £150,000.” 

A few days later, June 3rd, Lieutenant Buckley 
was again to the front, in a four-oared gig, with Mr 
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Henry Cooper, Boatswain third class. The two landed 
repeatedly at Taganrog, which was garrisoned by 
3,000 Russians, very much on the alert, and only 
kept in check by the fire from the boats. Here thcy 
set light to numerous magazines and Government 
buildings, the long range of stores, where there 
were large quantities of tar, grain, planks, etc, 
being in a blaze by three pm, Cooper deservedly 
winning his V C 

These incidents only show what a few resolute men 
may do in spite of enormous odds against them. 
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CHAPTER VI 


IN THE DEAD OF NIGHT! 


DAY, COMMERELL, ANDeRIC KARD 


FEw men fave won their Victoria Cross with 
greater honour than those whose exciting adventures 
in the dead of the nyht [am about to describe 

In the north-eastern part of the Crimea there 1s 
a low-lying swampy scrics of lakes and imlets known 
as the Putrid Sea, a narrow passage, the already- 
mentioned Strait of Genitchi, Igading into it from 
the Sea of Azov, and forming the onfy entrance 

Across this marshy tract the Russians poured 
their stores, chicfly by the brudge of Chingan, and 
the naval expedition was endeavouring to destroy 
this bridge at all risks. 

A tongue of land, seventy miles in length, and 
varying in width from half a mile to three miles, 
known as the Spit of Arabat, lay along the Sea of 
Azov, tts nose forming one side of the Strait ; behind 
the Spit were the Russian stores, and opposite to 
the town of Genrtchi itself four gunbvats, which 
commanded the channel, the Spit being strongly 
garrisoned by Cossacks and horse artillery. 

To cross that tongue, evade the wary Russians, 
reconnoitre the position of the bridge, the batteries, 
and the gunboats, was the task Lieutenant Day set 
himself, well knowing the tremendous risk he ran, 
and the fact that a French officer, Captain, L’Alle- 
mand, of the Afouetie, had been killed with several of 
his men in a similar attempt about a month before. 
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Day was stafioned off the entrance to the strait in 
the Recruzt, a paddie-steamer, with two white funnels, 
the first iron vessel built for our navy, in 1846; 
and, believing that the enemy’s forces were less 
numerous at the moment than usual, he sent two 
gunboats to explore, found from their report that his 
surmise had been correct, and prepared himself for 
the dangerous undertaking. 

From the masthead of his vessel he took the 
bearings of the Russian gunboats, which he could 
just see, and also the guard-houscs placed at intervals 
along the Spit, and when the night drew down he 
went into his cabin to get ready, perhaps for the 
last time. : 

Some matche§, a pocket-compass, his glasses, and 
a revolver were soon stowed away, and to guard 
against the possibility of being hanged as a spy, he 
put his commission in the® breast of his uniform, 
climbed over the side of the ship into a small boat 
manned by two bluejackets, and was pulled noisc- 
lessly towards the Jand 

The shallow waters of the Sea of Azov broke 
with a low ripple on the shore of the Spit as the 
boat’s nose grounded, and thcy crouched to listen. 

All was still. no Cossacks were to be heard, 
although they patrolled the place night and day ; 
nothing was audible but the moaning of the wind 
among the caper bushes and the gentle lapping of 
the unseen waves. 

The long Spit loomed like a darker bank of cloud 
against the night between him and the inland waters 
where the » gunboats were lying, and getting cautiously 
out, he whispered his final instructions to the two 
sailors in the boat. 
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“ Back water urftil you're gut of gunshot, and lie 
to abreast of this spot,” he said. “My life depends 
on your keeping quiet and pulling in as hard as you 
can when I hail.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” was the reply, breathed rather 
than spoken, followed by a solemn “God bless you, 
sir,” as they left him alone with the darkness and 
the danger., 

Bending down, he ran across the strip of beach, 
and cowered on his face among the scanty shrubs 
that fringed the higher ground, where he could feel 
the breeze on the hillside ; while far out behind him 
the masthead lights of his own ship shone over the 
black waste of water: that‘ lay between him and 
security. 

Although he was an experienced deer-stalker, he 
knew that he had undertaken no ordinary ,task ; the 
whole Spit swarmed With the cnemy: Cossacks 
whose eyes and ears were trained by daily and 
nightly habit, whose horses would whinny if they 
smelt him; wild riders, knowing every inch of the 
ground, and against whom he had no chance if he 
were seen 

Two other perils lay in wait for him—perils of a 
curious kind The Crimean peninsula was covered 
with an aromatic herb, which exhaled a strong odour 
when crushed ; should he chance upon a clump of 1t, 
it would be sufficient to betray him And the second 
peril arose from the quantities of wild fowl that fre- 
quented the reedy marshes, among which he might at 
any moment have to find shelter, sending them clat- 
tering into the night to bring a bullet or a lance- 
thrust for the adventurous sailor. 

Small wonder that he lay for some time, every 
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nerve strained ‘to fathom what the darkness might 
conceal, and then crept slowly forward, now through 
the rustling bushes, now over the sandy soil; somc- 
times avoiding a pitfall, sometimes rolling into a 
hollow, and waiting breathlessly, with one hand on 
his revolver, lest he should have been heard. 

The Spit undulated ; but rather than run the risk 
of his body bering seen by those keen eyes, to whom 
every knoll was so familiar, he made long detours, 
often knee-deep 1n the stagnant pools. 

At times the tread of a horse caught his ear, and 
he flattened himself to the earth, getting a moment- 
ary glimpse of a dark outline against the sky—an 
outline of a man riding*with ehort stirrups, bent over 
the pommel of ‘his saddle, lance in hand, like some 
prowling creature of the. night, and long alter the 
Cossack ,had gone by, he would wait, before he 
ventured to leave his hiding®place. 

He could hear the patrols challenging, and found 
that the sentinels were pretty far apart ; and when 
he had passed one line of posts, he breathcd more 
freely until he began to approach the next. 

it was touch and go with him; had they only had 
dogs with them, his mission would have terminated 
tragically ; as it happened he got through, after hours 
of silent crawling, and saw the welcome glow of 
watch-fires reflected in the water of the Putrid Sea. 

What little could be noted on a dark night he 
stored up carefully in his memory; the gunboats 
were lying close into shore, and did not seem likely 
to move from their position; they were slightly 
armed, and it occurred to him that they might be 
taken by surprise. 

He marked the position of each guard-house, and 
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could see the sentties passing to and fro across the 
patch of wavy light, sometimes pausing to warm 
themselves, for the autumn night was chilly ; and 
when he could learn no more he took his bearings, by 
tthe wind, as best he could, and crept away on his 
‘s€turn journey. 

For seven long hours he retraced his steps ; the 
same slow progress over the open ground, the same 
wary descents into hollows, where he could straighten 
himself for a moment; again, he would chance on a 
bed of rushes, marking a treacherous swamp, and 
disturb a wild duck , many a time he held his breath 
as the black outlines passed in silent procession across 
the hillocks, sometimes bending down to peer in 
his direction as though they had heard the beating of 
his heart, which he could not still, and how loud it 
secms at times to us we aj] know ; but fortune favours 
the brave, and at two‘o’clock in the morning he 
gained the shore again, and was taken on board by 
the anxious seamen. 

The next day his commanding officer, Captain 
Osborn, arrived, and entered warmly into Day’s plan 
for a surprise, but being called away shortly after- 
wards, the thing was left in abeyance until his return, 
and while our hero was cruising along the Spit during 
Captain Osborn’s absence he detected, or thought 
he did, an increase in the number of troops on shore. 

He was haunted by the responsibility; if the 
garrison 4ad been reinforced, and the expedition were 
attempted, the disaster would lie at his door, and, 
anchoring off his old ground, he determined to 
reconnoitre a second time, preferring to sacrifice his 
own life rather than the lives of a ship’s company. 

Sunset crimsoned the waters of the tideless Azov, 
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and again the bbat pulled in for shore ; for the second 
time he whispered his parting instructions to the men 
in her; and on a bitter ‘night, so dark that he had to 
grope ‘at every step, the intrepid fellow crawled up 
the bank and faced the peril for duty’s sake. 

Before he had gone far, he fancied that he was on 
the wrong track, and évery yard he traversed increased 
the belief , the ground was strange ; deeper hollows 
and broader tracts of swamp stopped him ; ; a frog 
began to whistle its weird cry, and unscen things went 
rustling away through the grass as he advanced on 
hands and knees. 

After a long “detour he struck the path he had 
taken before and came-unexpectedly on a Cossack 
patrol. . 

They went on towards the shore, talking among 
themselves, the switch of their long horse tails dying 

away down the little valley» it was a narrow shave, 
but the darkness had befriended him, and he stole on, 
shivering with the cold that made his teeth chatter. 

A little farther he had to turn aside, as voices 
came on the wind, and another patrol passed close to 
the whin-bush bchind which he lay 

“They are thick on the ground to-night,” he 
thought, carefully picking his way where the tufts of 
rank herbage hissed as he wound among them ; 
and again he crouched as still as a stone, for not ten 
yards off a horse neighed, and the butt of his revolver 
came half out of his breast, as he waited for the 
challenge—but the scream of a night-hawk hovering 
over the neighbouring marsh was all he heard; the 
sand muffidd the tread of the hoofs and the Cossack 
had gone by, like the others, towards the shore from 
which he had come 
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Worming himself up a hillock vefy cautiously, not 
daring to raise his head above the level of the ground, 
he saw a multitude of fires extending along the Spit 
to the right and left, and heard the guttural call of the 
sentrics, who secmed to have been not only doubled, 
but trebled in number since his first journey, and he 
found that, although he had hot traversed half the 
distance, hg must turn back with a very small chance 
of reaching the shore. 

Scarcely had he commenced to creep down the 
mound when a gunshot was fired close by, the 
ball passing over him, followed ,by several more 
reports from different quarters. 

Convinced that he had: been discovered, a less 
courageous man would have lost hi$ head and started 
to run; but Lieutenant Day scrambled quietly into a 
dell, from which some fowl bad risen at the sound, 
and wading among the reeds he bent “down and 
listened intently for some minutes, hearing the shots 
repeated farther away, and knowing at once the cause 
of the alarm. 

The Cossacks, foll6wing their insane custom, had 
been discharging their pieces to let any lurking 
enemy understand they were on the guz vive ; but 
though he breathed freely again, the presence of so 
many troops told him that the expedition must be 
abandoned, and if he were to warn his men he would 
have to redouble his efforts to reach his ship alive. 

For nine hours he wandered, numb with the cold ; 
tumbling into quagmires, and repeating his experiences 
of the first night’s work with infinitely more 
hazard surrounding him. 

Covered with mud, wet to the skin, his hands torn 
and frozen—escaping detection by a hair’s breadth 
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every few paces—he at last reached the beach abreast 
of the Recruz?, and went up to his middle into the 
water to hail the boat. 

Bending until his mouth was on a level with the 
surface, that the sound might travel farther, he sent a 
stifled shout over the waves, and waited for the 
welcome sound of oars, but no sound came. 

Again and again he called, and there was no 
reply—the sailors waiting hour after hour believed 
that he was taken, and had pulled sorrowfully back to 
the ship with heavy hearts! 

Wild with despair, Day drew his revolver and 
fired, his heart sinking as he realised too late that it 
would bring the Russians ‘dowrm upon him ; and there 
still being no response from the sea, he tottered back 
to the beach again to meet his fate, and fell, half dead 
with fatigue and cold, praying to the Almighty for 
daylight. 

Strange to say, the Cossacks did not come ; possibly 
they thought one of their own sentrics had fired— 

ethat being the impression on board the Xecruzt, 
where they saw the flash and heard the report 
distinctly. 

For an hour the brave sailor lay cxhausted, 
expecting death with every puff of wind that whisked 
the sand along the shore, until Mr. Parker, rowing on 
a final, almost hopeless quest, just before the dawn 
broke, found him, where he had fallen, and carried 
him off in triumph to his ship. 

Captain Osborn visited him next day, and he 
soon recovered from the physical exposure that 
would have killed a man of weaker constitution, to be 
thanked in a letter from the Admiralty, and ultimately 
receive the V.C. for his midnight bravery and pluck. 
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He was promoted Commander, November, 1855, 
Captain 1861, and died in 1877, the worthy possessor 
of a host of war medals and orders, including among 
others the Bath, the Legion of Honour, and the 
Medjidic. 

The following exploit is well worthy to rank 
with the foregoing, and for fearless gallantry is hard 
to beat. | 

Lieutenant Commerell, of the Weser, had learned 
from some fishermen that large quantities of corn 
and forage were stored on the Crimean shore of the 
Putrid Sea, and he determined, if possible, to effect 
their destruction. 

The Spit of Arabat, mertioned more fully in the 
narrative of Licutenant Day, lay between them and 
the inland waters; the Spit still teemed with Rus- 
sians, and thcre was nothing for it but to make a 
night attempt. 

Leaving his vessel in charge of the second 
master, he, Mr. Lillingstone the matc, Quartermaster 
Rickaid, two seamen, and a party of bluejackets, , 
hauled a small prize boat across the Spit, launched 
on the Putrid Sea, and the five adventurers after a 
stealthy pull grounded on the opposite shore at 
four am. 

It was the 11th of October; a long tramp of two 
miles and a half lay between them and the stores 
they had come to destroy, and leaving Mr. Lilling- 
stone and a seaman in the boat, Commerell, Rickard, 
and George Milestone, A.B., started away into the 
enemy’s country on a desperate errand. 

The Kara-Su and Salghir rivers had té be forded ; 
the land lay silent and dark before them, while behind, 
over the water, stretched the Spit, with its Russian 
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guard-houses, whose garrisons would be on the alert 
for their return. : 

The success of the expedition rested largely on 
its almost incredible impudence, and the certainty 
that such an attempt would never be expected ; with 
the first flame, however, the Russians would muster, 
and one must ever feel the profoundest admiration 
for those British sailors who dared to attempt a 
seeming impossibility. 

They found the grain and forage stacked on the 
bank of the Salghir, near the towing-paths, evidently 
awaiting transmission by water, and in a very short 
time 400 tons were blazing merrily, as out came the 
guard, and down swooged 4boutsthirty Cossacks from 
a neighbouring village. 

It has been in my experience to sce the night 
sky of a forgign country suddenly grow crimson; to 
hear the jangle of alarm bells in the church tower 
and the galloping of hoofs on the road, to listen 
to the clamour and shouting of the peasantry, and 
eatch the glint of the fire on steel scabbards, while 
beyond the circle of light the wind came moaning 
from the sea, fanning the flames and adding to the 
weird romance of it all. 

Such a scene the three sailors left behind them 
as they made for the boat, and their chance of 
reaching it must have seemed small when those 
galloping hoofs meant pursuit by the wild horsemen 
of the Czar who spared no one. 

A most exciting chase ensued; the rivers were 
scrambled through, and a considerable distance of the 
return was got over, when Milestone began to exhibit 
signs of giving out. 

The last two hundred yards plunged them into 
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deep mud, and, difficult as jt was to pass, it saved 
them. 

The Cossacks slackened’ and opened fire, which 
was briskly replied to by Mr. Lillingstone and his 
companion from the boat; ball after ball splashed 
about them, and with the cnemy barely forty yards 
behind, Milestone sank utterly exhausted. 

Then brave Rickard stopped and went back to 
him ; worn out himself, he saw a messmate in mortal 
peril, and hauling him up out of the ooze, struggled 
with him in his arms to the water’s cdge, where they 
were dragged 1n a helpless state on, board the boat. 

The danger was not over; the Putrid Sea had to 
be crossed, and the Spit traversed ; but they accom- 
plished it in safety, and at eight a.m. stood once more 
on the deck of the Weser 

Captain Commerell, afterwards Admiral Sir John 
Edmund, G.C.B., and Quartermaster William Rickard, 
both received the VC, and were both awarded the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour. 


CHAPTER VII. 


t 
THE SILENT HEROES—THE ROYAL ENGINEERS. 
GRAHAM Ross, LINDRIM, PERIF. 


THE unobtrusive devotion to duty and the business- 
like heroism of the Royal Engincers—or Sappers and 
Miners as they were called previous to 1856—while 
winning unstinted praise from their comrades in 
every branch of the servite, have kept them compara- 
tively obscure in the general records of campaigns. 
One reads that parallels are made, gabions fixed, 
trenches, saps, barbettes, bastions, and batteries con- 
structed, and a good deal of’ technical jargon which 
serves to confuse and worry the average student of 
military affairs; but there is little said about the 
conditions under which these things are accomplished 
—the cold, the discomfort, and the exposure; the 
shell that explodes in the centre of a working party, 
strewing the trench with limb and life blood; the 
betraying light-ball which drops near by and shows 
the foe where to direct the deadly musketry fire that 
bowls men over like rabbits, and topples many a 
stout fellow into the hole he has been digging, where 
the next shell buries him, perhaps, or where, at any 
rate, he may sometimes lie helpless until he is 
discovered, often dying before they do find him. 
The excitement of a hand-to-hand fight is sel- 
dom theirs; they view the wild charge from a 
distance, after braving death and mutilation to bring 
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that charge about; and to assist irf repelling a sortie 
among the traverses is an event to be talked over for 
long enough by the “ Mudlarks,” as they are playfully 
nicknamed. 

Eight hundred and eighty-seven landed in the 
Crimea, and of these 152 died of cholera and other 
diseases, 37 were killed in the trenches, 18 succumbed 
under their wounds, 6 were drowned, 1 was frozen 
to death, 4 died of frostbite, one poor fellow— 
McConnell by name—lost both his feet from the 
Same cause, 2 were found dead, 3 were missing, 
and 103 others more or less severely wounded—a 
roll of mishaps which shows, if briefly, the nature of 
their calling and the rjsks they ran. 

Seven of their 22 Crosses were Won in the Crimean 
War at the protracted siege of Sebastopol, where, in 
the 337 days and nights of blazing summer and crucl 
winter during which the siege lasted, they dug nearly 
g miles of trenches, made 42 batteries, and used 
20,000 gabions, 4,000 fascines, 340,000 sand and 
7,413 bread bags, 

Licutenant Graham, now the gallant and popular 
Sir Gerald, and Sapper Perie, since dead, are the first 
of the brave band whose decds we shall chronicle, and 
the incident in which they were jointly concerned 
took place on the disastrous 18th of June, when we 
tried to take the Redan and failed after terrible losses, 

The Redan was a formidable Russian outwork, 
formed of earth with embrasures full of cannon, and 
separated from our advance-works by five hundred 
yards of hollow. 

Beyond lay the town of Sebastopol and the blue 
water, and to the right of the fort, as our fellows looked 
at it, was the celebrated Malakoff Hill, crowned by a 
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tower of yellow masonry in ruins, behind which lay 
the harbour, which it entirely commanded ; and these 
two fortifications were ordered to be stormed on the 
anniversary of that day when French and English had 
fought so hard at Waterloo. 

Green slopes and lines of clay-coloured earth 
formed the landscape, dimly seen in the grey light of 
the early morning, as at half-past three, or, thereabouts, 
the right column cleared the quarries and advanced 
towards the Redan. 

The French had been hammer-and-tongs at the 
Malakoff for some time, and presuming they had met 
with success it was considered that our turn had come, 
but unhappily the English columns were hurled against 
the strong fort in driblets, with a result that might 
have becn anticipated. 

The French were rgpulsed and did not renew the 
attack, and while our right tolumn was marching to 
its doom, the left, with which we have particularly to 
deal, moved out of the trenches and pushed along a 
cart track, Lieutenant Graham commanding the sailors, 
who carried the ladders and’ woolbags, with Sappers 
Peric and Paul under him, the whole following behind 
the skirmishers. 

“ Which of the sappers knows the ground here ?” 
called the Lieutenant. 

“TI do,” said Perie eagerly, and he was ordered to 
lead them. 

When they got under fire the skirmishers faltered ; 
it was so hot that to face it was absolute madness, 
and there was a nasty pause as they waited for a lull. 

Their officer, Murray, of the Engineers, fell with a 
shattered arm, and died before he got back to the 
trench, but Graham took his place. 
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He had previously sent Perie ‘out to Murray 
with a message, and afterwards spoke of the fearless 
way in which the man ran into the thick of the fire 
and returned by a miracle. 

But while the skirmishers were lying down 
Lieutenant-Colonel Tylden rushed to the front, and 
had just sanctioned a change in the direction of the 
attack, when a grape-shot passed through both his 
thighs, Graham being first to pick him up. 

The colonel was carried under a ledge of rock and 
the advance continued, the lieutenant’s tall figure 
conspicuous at its head, but the skirmishers fell back 
and the ladder-party had to halt evcry few steps as 
man after man was shat down. 

When the ladders passed to‘the front of the 
advanced trench the skirmishers had got away to the 
left and the party was very much exposcd, but full of 
an eager desire to press forward; the fire, however, 
continuing so severe that they were withdrawn after 
standing for ten minutes under a fearful cannonade. 

In vain Lieutenant Graham waved the storming . 
party on ; in vain a detachment of the 57th came to 
the skirmishers’ assistance ; struggling bravely, the 
sailors, sappers, and troops made desperate attempts 
to cross the hollow, but all to no purpose ; the ground 
was red with dead and wounded—men were but men, 
and the storm of shot, grape and shell was irresistible ; 
a few reached the abattis, among them four or five 
Sappers, but there was no use attempting what 
experience proved an impossibility ; and though such 
as gained the cover fired in reply, collecting the 
pouches of the dead when their own ammunition 
failed,a sergeant named Coppin was sent by Lieutenant 
Graham to tell them to retire. 
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It was over? the attack had failed, and from no 
lack of bravery, but simply because an insane task 
had been set them, to which flesh and blood were not 
equal ; and, leaving a ghastly harvest of slaughter 
and pain on the grassy valley, the columns returned 
to shelter to bind their wounds and bemoan thcir 
diminished ranks. 

The lieutenant, by réason of his height, and the 
absolute fearlessness with which he exposed himself 
in his efforts to get the weak column to advance, was 
one of the most prominent figures in the smoke and 
scurry ; and always at hand to help him was Private 
Perie, rough and unlettered, but as plucky a fellow as 
any of whom we have retord.. 

Suddenly, when men peered cautiously over the 
parapet of the trench, pale and exhausted with fatigue 
and the hideousness of,it all, a naval officer called for 
help to bring in a wounded*man lying under firc in 
their front. 

“ T’ll follow you, sir!” said Perie to his lieutenant, 
and the three jumped out and succeeded in their work 
of mercy ; after which, there being no other wounded 
in their immediate vicinity, they again hazarded their 
lives to secure some of the scaling-ladders left on the 
ground, Perie having before that been hit in the right 
side by a rifle ball. 

Lieutenant Graham was himself severely wounded 
later in the siege, and is credited with saving several 
lives under fire, and a gallant attempt to rescuc 
men from a shaft at the docks of Sebastopol, where 
several were injured and one died from poisonous gas 
caused by ‘an explosion ; of his more recent exploits 
in the Soudan it is neither necessary nor is it our 
province here to speak. 
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A remarkably brave man was lance-corporal 
William T. Lendrim, or Lindrim (his name is spelt 
both ways), and his gallantry illustrates in a most 
dramatic manner another phase of the sapper’s 
perilous calling. 

His Cross has three dates, but his acts of valour 
were by no means limited to those occasions only. 

On the, morning of the 14th of February, 1855, he 
was told off to a battery held by 150 French chasseurs, 
and a tremendous fire soon began to knock over the 
gabtons. 

Several men were wounded and two of the French 
killed in the trench, and to renew the breaches was a 
most dangcrous undcrtakirtg , put | Lendrim_ pluckily 
mounted to the task, and, in spite of shot and shell, 
worked and shovelled, and dragged and dug, until the 
gaps were filled again, and the French officer reported 
him with admiration “for his coolness and good 
example,” 

On the night of the following March (this datc 
does not appear on the Cross) a sortie had been made« 
by the enemy, and after it had becn repulsed the 
corporal heard someone groaning in agony thirty 
yards out in front. 

Clambering over the parapet, under a hot fire of 
musketry, he reached the wounded man, who proved 
to be a Russian, and, aided by two linesmen who had 
followed him, they carried him as far as the parapet, 
where, putting him down a moment to rest, he 
died, and they got back into the works, with a proud 
consciousness of having done a humane _action, even 
though it had proved of no avail. 

On the 11th of April (so says the record, although 
the historian of the corps gives it as the 12th) a live 
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shell struck the roof of the magazine in the Twenty- 
one Gun Battery, and ignited the sandbags. 

Captain Peel called’for some sailors to extinguish 
the flames, but the firing seems to have given them 
pause, whereupon he pointed out the danger to the 
sappers, two of whom, Corporals James Wright and 
our gallant Lendrim, sprang on to the roof, although 
the shot was whizzing about them, and, tearing the 
bags away, piled fresh ones in their place. Captain 
Peel himself assisted, always to the front where risk 
was to be run, and the fire was stayed, the lives of 
every soul in the battery being saved. A moment 
afterwards a ball covered the sappers with earth as 
it rushed on its path sof destruction, showing how 
completely they ‘carried their lives in their hands. 

Later in the day as Lendrim was about to clamber 
into an embrasure to extinguish another burning bag, 
the petty officer in charge of the gun there asked him 
to wait until they had fired, and while he stood aside a 
young middy came up and asked him why he delayed, 
and in spite of his explanation sprang out himself 

This nettled the corporal,-who told him that “ he’d 
better finish the job as he’d done so much;” but the 
middy, seeing he had hurt his feelings, drew back, and 
Lendrim continued the work, quenching the sandbag 
with water handed out to him by a private, and patch- 
ing up the breach as best he could. 

“ IT wouldn’t have touched it had I known you were 
one of the ‘Old’ Sappers,” said the middy approv- 
ingly, and the corporal smiled as he went off to his 
duty elsewhere. 

“Old Sappers” was a term of high commenda- 
tion in that war, and none deserved it better than 
Lendrim. 
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The last of his exploits which I Shall narrate was 
the destruction of a screen erected by the Russians to 
conceal their rifle pits, which happened in the grey 
of the morning of the 21st of April (the record 
says the 20th). 

The evening before, he with three other sappers 
had crept into the trench to reconnoitre, and lay 
watching the enemy strengthening their defence for 
some minutes. 

An Irishman of the 88th was sentry there, and one 
of the sappcrs, named Harvey, wondered why on earth 
he did not pick off a particular Russian who was very 
conspicuous in his efforts, greatly to the Irishman’s 
disgust, as he was under orders not to fire. 

Hearing that the screen was to be attacked in 
the morning, however, he took a pot shot at the 
enemy, and thcy replied with,an energy that lost us 
many men, for our fellows, unable to restrain them- 
selves, seized the rifles of the wounded and a smart 
exchange of compliments ensued. 

Before dawn broke, however, a working party of 
twelve men, including Lendrim, sallied out against the 
screen, covered by 100 of the trench guard, and, with 
instructions to use the bayonct only, sped over the 
ground at the charge. 

Luckily the firing of a few hours previous had 
scared the Russians and the screen was deserted, our 
men quickly demolishing it and carrying back some 
of the old casks and sails as trophies to the trenches. 

Harvey won a medal for the exertions he showed, 
and the coolness of our corporal on that occasion 
caused it to be engraved on his Cross as, the third 
of the incidents for which it was granted to ‘him. 

One little circumstance I am tempted to narrate 
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here, as showing” how slight a thing might upset all 
the calculations of an army in warfare. The incident 
happened to the Sappers and Miners who laid the 
telegraph down on the Kazatch line during the 
campaign. 

The current became interrupted, and for a long 
time the cause could not be discovered, until, after a 
provoking search, it was found that the wire had 
passed through the nest of a tiny field-mouse, who, 
objecting to the disagreeable intruder, had actually 
bitten it completely through. 

Corporal John, Ross merits a lengthy description 
of his valour, three separate and distinct acts of de- 
votion and heroism being recorded on his Victoria 
Cross. ° 

It was necessary to connect the fourth parallel 
with an old Russian gifle-pit, and after night had 
fallen on the 21st of July, 1855, he was sent out with a 
working party of 200 men, each carrying an entrench- 
ing tool and a gabion, and a couple of privates to 
assist him in tracing out the connection. 

The night was very dark, but the enemy were 
firing heavily the whole time, and halting his party in 
the parallel, he crept forward with his two sappers 
and traced the work they were to construct with pegs 
and cords, luckily returning unhurt. 

Leading them out in single file, the first man laid 
his gabion in position, where it was staked by one of 
the sappers, the next then depositing his burden, 
and so on until the huge baskets were placed in a row, 
the last touching the rifle-pit. 

The ground was solid rock, but Corporal Ross 
was equal to the emergency, and sending back for 
baskets to the depét, earth was carried from a 
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distance of sixty or seventy yards, tle gabions were 
filled, and a long line of perfect cover was formed 
before morning revealed to the enemy, only forty 
yards away, what the busy moles had been about. 

Ross was mentioned in brigade orders, and General 
Simpson gave him two pounds, but hardly had a 
month elapsed before he was brought into notice for 
a still more hazardous undertaking. 

A new approach had been commenced towards 
the Redan by some sappers and a party of the Ist 
Royals, and the next night, the 23rd of August, the 
corporal was again to the front with four sappers and 
a hundred men. 

Captain Wolseley, of thee goth Perthshire Light 
Infantry, afterwards Ficld-Marshal ‘Lord Wolseley, 
was in charge of the advance works, and telling Ross to 
distribute his party to the best advantage, our corporal 
told off half the number to fill bags, which the other 
half were to carry forward as they might be wanted. 

Posting his covering-party without noise, and warn- 
ing them of the fireballs which every now and then 
came circling through thenight, he went out cautiously 
with his sappers and began operations from the vent 
of the zigzag, the Malakoff and Redan showering 
grape over the trenches, and Minié balls whistling 
dangerously close to their ears. 

There was something peculiarly exciting in that 
stealthy groping in the darkness, and Captain Wolse- 
ley came again and again to encourage them, and 
each time the long dim line of gabions had extended 
farther and farther towards the Russian position, as 
Ross laid them in their places, and thé , Sappers 
shovelied in earth and sand. 

Now and again there would be a crash, a gabion 
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would be hurled*several yards away, and the earth 
showered round them. "The party shrank breathless 
under cover, and they krfew a shot had been in their 
midst, but after a moment’s pause they were at it 
once more, a fresh gabion took the place of the 
other, and the work continued. 

Not unfrequently d@ light-ball fell close at hand, 
the rugged sides of the sap were lit up, and rolling 
over into any corner they could find, the corporal and 
his men waited until the dangerous visitor had gone 
out, often enough extinguished by one of them, who 
braved the musketry for that purpose. 

With’ interruptions such as these, and the possi- 
bility that at any time a sudden sortie might be made 
on them, Ross laboured away through it all, steady, 
persevering, cool, and when the “morning drum” 
rolled from the infantry lines, and the shrill bugles 
awoke the besieging army to another day of expecta- 
tion and labour, twenty-five gabions had been fixed 
and filled, a trench opened behind them, and the 
~work of the previous night Breaty strengthened and 
improved. 

It had not been acéoinelianed without loss, for 
four men of the 77th were wounded in the zigzag, and 
there were two who never heard the drums at all. 

Two of the sappers had also been hit, but the work 
was done, and our corporal again found himself richer 
this time by three sovereigns from General Simpson. 

His last exploit was of a very different nature, 
though like the others it was performed at night, that 
of the 8th of September following. 

The terrtble final assault of the Redan and Mala- 
koff by tht allies had taken place, and silence fell 
over the gory ground. 
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The groaning wounded usurped the place of the 
guns that had crashed and thundered ; and though 
explosions occurred every ‘now and then as the 
magazines and mines blew up in the Russian forts, 
there was an ominous quiet, and an absence of human 
sound in and about the Redan itself, which set Ross 
a-thinking as his party mended the embrasures of the 
quarry-battery. 

Two sappers were missing, left behind when we 
fell back, and under pretence of searching for them 
the corporal set out alone for the great fortress, 
which had cost us so many lives. 

The night was mild and starlight ; the sappers 
were seldom interfered with by outposts and sentries, 
and Ross soon left the fifth parallél, and picked his 
way through the wounded who had crawled back :nto 
the trench. 4 ; 

“Have you seen any wounded sapper lying out- 
side?” he asked ; and the reply came, “ One straight 
to the front under the abattis.” 

It was about a quarter past twelve when he left 
the sap and took his way across the open, and on 
nearing the abattis he paused as another explosion 
boomed loudly in the fort. 

Creeping on again after a time, among every 
species of horror that an assault leaves in its wake, he 
eventually came across a comrade, Private Carswell, 
and a sergeant of the Rifles, both badly wounded. 

They told him, what he had already surmised, 
that the enemy’s outposts had been withdrawn, and 
leaving them his flask of rum-and-water, he said, “ I’m 
going into the Redan, and if all goes right I shall be 
back directly, and. have you taken into camp.” 

“God speed you!” they replied, and soon he 
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was crouching om the edge of the ditch, listening with 
all his ears. 

Groans, the crackling’ of buildings burning in the 
distance, sudden explosions, to which the brave fellow 
was well accustomed ; these and a number of similar 
sounds he heard, but nothing more, and he crawled 
to an embrasure and Idoked in. 

There was the smell of charring timber, and the 
crash of falling beams, but the gun stood empty—the 
place had becn deserted 

Back ran the corporal—no easy task over ground 
torn and furrowed by months of cannonading, and 
littered with ghastly heaps of mangled red-coats— 
but an hour after he started he was telling his tale to 
Captain De Moleyns, of his own corps, who would not 
credit it. 

With Lieutenant Dumaresq, Sergeant Landrey, 
and some sappers and linesmen, they returned to 
verify the startling story, stopping to cover Carswell 
with Ross's coat, and the Rifle sergeant with Mr. 
Dumaresq’s pea jacket; Ross and a Line sergeant 
going first and jumping through an embrasure, where 
the sergeant captured a solitary Russian. 

The little party remained in their strange situation 
about ten minutes, and finding Ross's report correct 
and the place evacuated, went back, as the explosions 
were very frequent. 

Picking up Carswell, Ross carried him in, Landrey 
doing the same by the other wounded man, and at 
dawn the terrible Redan was occupied quietly by our 
troops instead of the assault being renewed as had 
been intended, 

As arf additional honour Corporal Ross was 
awarded the French War Medal. 
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CHAPIER VIII. 
THE GALLANT GUNNERS IN THE CRIMEA. 


Henry, Dixon, Artuur, Dickson, Davis, CAMBRIDGE, TEESDAIE, 
MILI ER. 


Our Artifery had a terrible ré/e to perform during 
the war, and performcd it then, as ever, very gallantly. 

The dashing horse brigades had perhaps Icss 
opportunity, from the nature of the campaign, than 
their heavicr comrades of the field batteries, and the 
latter won all the Crosses that were gained there by 
their arm of the service. 

They suffered like the rest of the army from mis- 
management and want of #at‘rie/, but they made up 
for it by their perseverance and the energy they 
displayed. 

At Inkerman the Russians reached our guns, and 
a tremendous defence was made by the Artillery. 

“ Draw swords, and charge!” shouted Lieutenant 
Miller, as the grey-coated horde came on, dashing 
spurs into his horse and darting out to meet them ; 
and his example was followed at C Battery, 2nd 
Division, by Sergeant-Major Andrew Henry and 
Gunner James Taylor. 

Drawing their weapons they sprang forward, and 
the enemy found they had a hard nut to crack, for 
our men used anything they could lay their hands on, 
rammers, swords, and even fists—one noted pugilist 
being seen hitting hard in the mélce. 

Taylor fell, stabbed to death, but Henrf was more 
fortunate, although his wounds are fearful to read of, 
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Tearing a bafonet away with his left hand he 
attacked several Russians with the sword in his right, 
until another pierced him in the chest, and almost 
lifted him off the ground on the weapon—others 
stabbing him in the back and arms at the same 
moment. 

It was not until Re lay prostrate, with twelve 
ghastly holes in him, that the sergeant-major gave up; 
but wonderful to relate, he subsequently recovered, 
was given the V.C. and a commission in the Land 
Transport Corps, and died years afterwards, a captain. 

Henry was spared the anguish of secing the 
capture of the guns, as he was unconscious at the 
moment from loss of blood, but they did not remain 
long in Russian hands. 

An equally gallant instance of British pluck was 
that of Captain Dixon, R.A., whose battery was 
blown up by a shell, which burst in the magazine, 
and did tremendous damage, about two p.m. on the 
17th of April, 1855, before Sebastopol. 

The parapet which protected the men was blown 
away, ten of the gunners were killed or wounded, five 
guns were completely disabled, and a sixth was buried 
under a mound of earth. 

The wreck was perfect. Most men would have 
retired and been justified ; but Captain Dixon had 
other ideas on the subject, and before the Russians, 
who had jumped on to their parapets, had finished 
cheering their lucky shot, he had disengaged the 
remaining gun, and reopened on them. 

In that dismantled condition, the blood and brains 
of his little } party sprinkled over the ruins, he fought 
the piece until sunset, to the admiration of his neigh- 
bours in the other batteries, sending round-shot after 
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round-shot to teach the enemy a Iesson they learned 
very thoroughly in the Crimea, that the “island 
curs,” as they called us, “never knew when they were 
beaten |” 

Gunner and Driver Thomas Arthur has two acts 
of valour recorded of him, 7th and 18th of June, 1855. 

On the first of those dates he was officially re- 
ported to have been in charge of the magazine of the 
left advance batteries of the right attack, and when 
the quarries were taken, to have carried infantry 
ammunition to the 7th Fusiliers scveral times during 
the evening under fire. On the second occasion, he 
voluntecred for a spiking-party ‘at the Redan, and 
behaved with equal gallantry. 

Now, with respect to the ‘first incident, there is 
another story told, which I had from a comrade of 
Arthur’s who served in the same battery. with him in 
after ycars, and who himself went through the Zulu 
War, which story I give without comment. 

It seemed that Arthur was suddenly taken unwell 
while his battery was in action, and he left it without 
leave, returning to find, to his horror, that the guns 
were gone. 

He was in a very serious predicament, and at his 
wits’ end what to do; but luckily for him, he saw 
that an infantry regiment in front had run short of 
cartridges, and knowing where to find some, he ran 
to a magazine, shouldered as many as he could carry, 
and staggered off to the front with them, a ball every 
now and then tearing up the grass close to him. 

Arrived at his destination, the welcome supply 
was received and distributed among the men, and the 
gallant gunner was promptly marched away in custody 
by the picket for being where he had no right to be. 
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Fortunately, the colonel of the infantry had been 
watching him through his glasses; and when it was a 
case of court-martial for absence from his gun, up 
came that officer in the nick of time, and the dere- 
liction became an act of noble heroism, which it 
actually was, and won, together with his subsequent 
behaviour at the assault, the V.C. for our gunner, 

Another brave fellow was Sergeant Cambridge, 
who volunteered for a spiking-party on the 8th of 
September, 1855, and persisted in remaining with it, 
although badly wounded. 

Later in the day, his wounds roughly bandaged, 
he sallied out of the advanced trench and brought in 
several poor wretches who-wera lying helpless under 
the fire of the enemy ; and again the plucky sergeant 
got badly hit, but lived to wear his Cross in the 
veteran ranks of the Yepmen of the Guard. These 
are the type of men that make our army, although 
so small in numbers, so glorious in the field. 

On the same day, Captain Davis, R.A., who Ied 
the party, risked his life in the most gallant manner 
to help a wounded officer of the 30th, whose leg was 
broken, and several other men; traversing ground rent 
with shot, under a fire which the official record de- 
scribes as “ murderous,” for which he, too, received 
the Cross of Valour. 

Lieutenant Collingwood Dickson also displayed 
tremendous heroism in helping to carry ammunition 
from the field-waggons under fire, in the October of 
the previous year, to a battery of the right attack, 
winning the V.C. for his pains ; a risk which can 
be better estimated when it is remembered that a 
sapper standing near a store on one occasion when 
a chance shell fell among the powder, vanished for 
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ever from mortal ken, nothing but ‘One of his hands 
being found to show that he had ever existed ! 

Of Licutenant Christopher Teesdale pages might 
be written. His sphere of action was the defence of 
Kars in Asia Minor, under the celebrated Fenwick 
Williams—a defence which will live as long as history 
has existence. 

A handful of Turkish troops, led by Fenwick 
Williams, who had a few British officers to help him, of 
whom Tcesdale was one, held out for months against 
a Russian army, and only gave in when starvation 
starcd them in the face. 

On the 29th of September, 185 5, Aide-de-camp 
Teesdale volunteered to take command at the most 
advanced works, where the Russians attacked in 
force ; sprang boldly into the middle of them, and by 
his fearless example gave the Turks heart, and so 
cleared the redoubt of the enemy. 

With all the spirit of a British artilleryman, he 
rallied the Turkish gunners at their cannon, and after 
leading a brilliant charge, which won the day, he 
saved many of the Russian wounded from the bar- 
barous infidels who were slaughtering them, at the 
great risk of his own life—the Russian general, 
Mouravicff, witnessing his valour and pointing it out 
to his staff. 

He died on the ist of November, 1893, sadly 
missed by a host of friends, his gallantry being 
equalled by the charm of his personality. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE TALE OF THE TRENCHES. 
° 


RROSSER, NORMAN, ELTON, WRIGHT, CUNINGHAME, BOURCHIER, 
WHEATLEY, MCGREGOR, HUMPSTON, BRADSHAW, 
GARDINER, 


THE tale of the tgenches is sad and thrilling. It is 
a story of watching and waiting in the snow and the 
mud ; of dark hours pf stntry-go when the lives of 
the many depended on the eyes and ears of the few; 
when, too often sick, the private took his musket 
and paced backwards and forwards, far from the hum 
of the camp, a mere handful of comrades cowering 
behind a wall of earth, the only ones to aid him if 
the foe crept up; nothing to relieve the monotony 
‘of the darkness but the red flagstaff lamp at Lord 
Raglan’s headquarters, or the green one of the 
general hospital away behind the third and fourth 
divisions. Often enough from his position he could 
see neither ; and for company, there was perhaps the 
low grating of the sappers’ spades in a_ traverse 
somewhere invisible, or far off within the walls of 
Sebastopol, the sound of the Russian bands playing 
“God Save the Queen,” as they did at times. 

Their church bells jangled now and again, and 
if there was much ringing, and band-playing, and 
distant shopiting, the trench guards kept wide awake, 
as such discord generally prefaced a sortie. 

There was another side to the story, with less of 
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loneliness but more of death in‘ it—the sudden 
surprises, the sallies among the enemy’s rifle pits, 
the reconnoitrings, and such like; or those terrible 
attempts on the Redan which left the wounded 
out in the open, near enough for their piteous cries 
to reach the watchers, and far enough to win many 
a Cross for the gallant fellow who could stand it 
no longer, and rushed through the fire to stagger 
back with his bleeding burden 

Sometimes he did not get back at all, but added 
one more heap to the others that represented so much 
that was true and precious of Britain’s manhood, out 
among the spent shot, and the hive grape, on the 
ghastly Crimean hillside. 

I cannot pretend to narrate more than a few 
examples of the heroism which duty in the trenches 
gave rise to, but the incidents are varied, and speak 
eloguently for themselves. 

The first man I shall mention was Private Francis 
Wheatley, Rifle Brigade, 1st battalion, who, when in 
the trenches, 10th of November, 1854, tackled a live 
shell that fell in the midst of the party, and after 
vainly endeavouring to knock out the burning fuse 
with the butt of his rifle, picked it up and flung it 
over the parapet, where it immediately exploded. 
He became lodge-keeper at Bramshill Park, the 
residence of a former officer of the Rifles, Sir William 
Cope, and died there on the 21st of May, 1865. 

The next incident illustrates a different phase 
of trench life, and we must picture a little band of 
200 riflemen, with three officers, Lieutenants Tryon, 
Bourchier, and Cuninghame, and four sergeants, wait- 
ing for the dark on the 20th of November, 1854. 

Up on the hill not far away were the enemy’s 
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rifle pits, and ‘Tryon,had told his men that he 
“intended to drive the Russians out, and that he 
was sure they could do it.” 

Quickly the wintry dusk descended, veiling the 
sombre uniforms of the party, and blending trench 
and ground and all in mystery. 

Then they moved out and went down a slight 
incline, afterwards creeping stealthily yp the hill, 
where the foe imagined themselves secure, and 
breaking irresistibly among them, bayoneted the 
grey Russians out of their holes. 

Lieutenant Tryon fell dead, but Bourchier and 
his brother officer were not to be gainsaycd, although 
the enemy’s guns poured gsape on to them, after 
a heavy column had tried to dislodge them and 
failed. 

All night they held their post, continually attacked, 
sometimes in force, at others by sudden surprises ; 
but Bourchier and Cuninghame, like Chard and 
Bromhead in after years, were cqual to the occasion, 
‘and next day they were relicved by a fresh de- 
tachment of their regiment, dnd the dangerous pits 
were ours. 

Canrobert issued a special order to the French 
army, so struck was he with the gallantry of the 
affair, and both surviving officers were awarded the 
V.C. for their distinguished part in it. 

The following December, a brave private of the 
gth Fusiliers, named William Norman, was posted 
in front of the advance sentries of an outlying picket 
in the White Horse Ravine, with the Russian picket 
300 yards away. 

Three of the enemy, in those grey overcoats which 
made it difficult to distinguish them until they were 
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closc at" hand, came crecping forward to reconnottre 
through some brushwood, but Norman saw them, 
and fired his rifie to alarm the post. 

“Stand to your arms!” was the cry , but without 
waiting for his comrades to come up, the fusilier 
jumped almost on to the top q@f the three Russians, 
one of whom bolted off to his own lines. 

Not so the other two, for Norman seized them, 
and alone in the slush of the trench he collared both 
after a struggle, and brought them in, prisoners. 

It is probable that an attack would have been 
made on the position there but for ,his vigilance, and 
his prompt action saved the picket, and won him 
the V.C. : yg 


This time it is a daylight assault we have to 
notice, when the pitiful driblets marched put of the 
trenches on to the Redan on the 18th of June, 1855, 
and were mowed down by hundreds. 

Colour-Sergeant George Gardiner, of the 57th 
regiment, had previously distinguished himself during 
a night sortie in the previous March, when, orderly- 
sergeant to the field officers of the trenches, he 
gallantly rallied the covering partics and drove the 
Russians out again; but his second exploit was a 
much more perilous affair. 

When, on the 18th, the attack was staggering under 
the hurricane of iron and lead, and the grassy hollow 
was scooped into holes right and left by the bursting 
shells, the sergeant took his rifle, and jumping into 
one of them, opened fire on the parapet of the great 
earthwork, shouting to others to do the same. 

Never was it more gloriously exemplified that 
‘‘ Practice is better than precept.” The brave 
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fellow’s example was followed by a number ’of men 
at a time when nearly half the officers and a third 
of the rank and file of the regiment were being shot 
down, and dragging the corpses of their comrades to 
form cover, they thinned the Russians on the parapet 
until their ammunition was exhausted. 

These two acts of heroism were er rewarded 
by the Cross. 

e On the night of the 22nd of March, "1885, three 
columns of the enemy camc suddenly on our men 
in the advanced trenches between cleven o'clock 
and midnight. ; 

The whole of the Russian front was lit up at 
intervals by flame. ,HisSing :shclls curved through 
the sky above, and the noise was tremendous. 

It was the night Hedley Vicars, and many a good 
man and true, was kiled, and Private Alexander 
Wright, 77th Regiment, was noticed, cven in the 
darkness and_ confusion, bayoncting, butt-cnding, 
loading and firing 1n a most vigorous way. 

With cross-belts over his great-coat, and the 
ugly forage cap of that period jammed down tight 
on his head, Wright was in the thick of it, and his 
name was remembered particularly in a corps which 
was reported for its especial gallantry that night. 

In the attack on Egerton’s Pits (19th of April) he 
was again distinguished and wounded, and also when 
the Russians attacked the sap on the night attack on 
the 30th of August—small wonder that 4zs name 1s 
engraved in the annals of our glory! 

On the 22nd of April a curious incident occurred, 
which was, the ultimate means of three men winning 
the Cross. 

A bandsman of the Rifle Brigade, who was a 
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universal favourite, went out tq a wefl in front of the 
advanced trench near the quarries, and was killed by 
a ball from a rifle-pit near. 

This so enraged the men that, without orders, and 
practically acting in dcfiance of all authority, a 
party of them rushed for the pits, which Bradshaw, 
Humpston, and McGregor were the first to reach, 
and, after a sharp tussle, they killed the bulk of the 
enemy concealed there, only a few escaping 

Only the other day I saw Bradshaw’s Cross and 
medals—-a goodly row, too—exposed for sale at 
Messrs. Spinks’s, of Piccadilly ! ‘ 

That same month the Rifles reccived new clothes 
—partly coatees, partly: tunits—and not before they 
were needed, for their record tells us that they were 
in sad case ; great-coats were always worn during tne 
winter months ; they ate—when there was anything 
to cat—lived, marched, slept, fought, and too often 
died in them—patched, frayed, and filthy 

In summer life had not been so intolerable to the 
trench parties, although the heat was intensc; the 
infantry could doze, with backs to the parapct, in 
red coats, forage caps, and white belts; but in winter 
things were otherwise ; if one sat down then the result 
was a thorough soaking in the deep mud; if one 
walked about to keep warm there were bullets to risk ; 
in fact, there was no escape from the misery of that 
duty either for officer or man, and the shout of 
“Shell, and count four more!” was continuous. 

Another variety of incident that fell within their 
experience was that of deserters going over to the 
Russian camp, a thing that was more common than 
is generally believed. 

Private Prosser, of the 1st Royals, on the 
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16th of June, 18 55, saw one of the rascals making off 
and gave chase ; every yard bringing them nearer 
to the enemy, with a cross-fire from two points raking 
the ground all the while. 

He got him, though, and brought him back to 
the trench. : 

Sometimes our sentrics shot the sneaking scoun- 
drels as they went stealing away, but»Prosser pre- 
ferred trusting to his legs, which also served him in 
good stead on the rith of August, 1855, when he Ieft 
the most advanced trench to help a poor wretch of 
the oth Foot who was unable to move, and, with 
assistance, got him in, also under a very heavy’ fire ; 
the two actions winying ‘a Cross for that corps, whose 
antiquity caused it to be known in a former century 
as “ Pontius Pilate’s Body Guard” 

The trench parties suffercd greatly from thirst, 
and what little water there was to be had was very 
indifferent. 

Men got used to the perilous situation aftcr a 
time, and often when a shell dropped among them 
the sergeant had to rouse the dozing guard and 
tumble them into the traverse before it burst. 

The officer, picking his way among their legs as 
they tried to snatch a little sleep, would sometimes, 
nay, very often, mect a party carrying somcthing ona 
stretcher. 

“Who has been struck?” he would inquire; and 
the answer in a low tone would be: “Corporal So- 
and-so, sir, blown to pieces. We're going to bury 
him;” or, “ Lieutenant , both legs gone, sir. 
We're taking him up to the hospital.” 

One, night, it is reported by an officer of the 
14th Regiment, three privates climbed over the 
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parapet-to sleep outside where the ground was drier, 
and not one of them awoke again in this world. 

Towards the end of the’siege the casualties in 
the trenches increased, and averaged from six to 
fifteen killed or wounded in a might, while the French, 
who had more men in their works, would sometimes 
lose a hundred in the twenty-four hours. 

Worthily won were those Crosses gained on that 
duty, and sad has been the fate of many a brave 
fellow whose deeds were well remembered at the 
time, but who was not fortunate cnough to get the 
distinction. 

I know of such a one who may be seen any day, 
with the medal ribbons, on the breast of his shabby 
overcoat, holding horses not a‘ stone’s throw from 
the British Museum, who was wounded in the trenches 
before Scbastopol, and 1s now thankful for any odd 
job that will help to keep body and soifl together, 
a task which every winter renders more difficult. 

Captain Frederick Cockayne Elton, of the 55th 
Westmoreland, stands out head and shoulders abovc , 
the majority of his comrades for gallantry in the 
trenches. 

It was said of him on one occasion that “ not 
another officer in the British army would have done 
what he did that night”—the night of the 4th of 
August, 1855, when he commanded a working party 
in the advanced works in front of the quarries, the 
fire from the Russians being simply appalling. 

In spite of it, however, to encourage his men, he 
went into the open, where the risk was greatest, and, 
with his own hands, plied pick and shovel, the air 
alive with shells and shot. 

Another time he volunteered for one of those 
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forgotten scrimraages with a small party, when the 
Russians were demolishing some detached works— 
one of those hand-to-hand affairs with the bayonct in 
which our men distinguished themselves so often, but 
whose memory is only preserved in regimental annals. 

As was generally the case when they got at them, 
our fellows sent the Russians packing, and Captain 
Elton took one of them prisoner himself; and again, 
during the night of the 7th of June, 1855, he had been 
tHe first to leave the trenches at the head of his men, 
rallying them several times within the quarrics 

It 1s a brave record—a V.C record—but death 
has since removed him from among us, and the 
voice which rang above the firing, and could have 
told us such a tale of heroism, 1s hushed for ever. 


CHAPTER X 


THE FIRST PRESENTATION Of THE CROSS TO THE 
CRIMEAN TIEROES, BY HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
FRIDAY, JUNE 26th, 1857. 


AY seven o'clock on a lovely summer’s morning, a 
light breeze stirred the leaves and rippled the surface 
of the Serpentine, as thousands of spectators wended 
their way to Hyde Park, in London, to witness a 
very historic ccremony* : 

It was ‘“Qucen’s weather,” and as the day ad- 
vanced it became hotter than had been known for 
many previous years , but al! the world turned out— 
a world in huge crinolines and tall hats, that we 
should laugh at now, just as half a century hence 
they will laugh at our stupid costume, and be quite 
right too. 

Under the command of that splendid old Scottish 
soldier, Sir Colin Campbell, G.C.B, a brilliant body 
of troops had been drawn up—the Life Guards, gay 
with whisking plumes and steel cuirasses , the 6th 
Inniskilling Dragoons, fresh from the Crimea, with 
bright brass helmets and yellow facings; the 11th 
Hussars, proud of their immortal! deeds at Balaclava, 
Lord Cardigan at their head, in full uniform, on the 
charger that bore him through the Death Ride; a 
troop of gaily-laced Horse Artillery, two field bat- 
teries, a company of Royal Engineers, and a detach- 
ment of Bluejackets 

A line of scarlet, topped with black bearskins, 
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showed where tne Foot Guards stood at case: Ist 
Battalion Grenadiers, 2nd Battalion Coldstreams, 1st 
Battalion Scots Fusilier Guards—now Scots Guards, 
—the soul-stirring names of Alma, Inkerman, and 
Sebastopol freshly embroidered on their silk colours. 

The Royal Marines, the 79th Camcron High- 
landers,—unique in our army as the only corps with 
one battalion, the 2nd Battalion of the sombre Rifle 
Brigade, and a detachment of the Military Train 
closed the list, to which many people felt that other 
Crimean regiments then at Aldershot might, and 
should, have been added. 

In the old Portman Barracks, now done away 
with, but where Platoff’s sterr:ble Cossacks had been 
quartcred in 1814 to the astonishment of the Lon- 
doners, the sixty-two brave fellows about to be 
decorated had mustered, carly—men of all ranks and 
arms, each with a loop of cord attached to the Ieft 
breast, red or blue, according to the colour of the 
uniform he wore. 

Under the command of Lieutenant John Knox, of 
the Rifle Brigade, formerly sergeant, Scots Fusilier 
Guards, the little compagnie a’élite marched down to 
the Park, and drew up opposite Grosvenor Gate, amid 
a storm of cheering, to be regarded with a critical cyc 
by the Chelsea pensioners, many of them veterans of 
Waterloo and the Peninsula, and the boys from 
the Duke of York’s School, all soldiers’ sons, who 
feasted their eyes on the pageant before them, and 
perhaps made bold resolves for the future—who 
knows ? 

In and about the uncomfortable gallerics erected 
for their reception were all the grand folk of Court 
and Society ; the Lords Licutenant of countics, in 
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uniform; the foreign attachés, aid a number of 
Continental generals, turning their glasses on to the 
throng in the fierce sunshine, to pick out Fenwick 
Williams, of Kars, in his artillery dress, and other 
notable men of the late war. 

At ten minutes to ten, as the twenty-first gun of 
the Royal Salute boomed dver the Park, to the 
intense disgust of the water-fowl, Captain Saycr and 
a detachment of the Blues arrived at Hyde Park 
Corner, bchind them riding her Majesty the Qucen 
on a favourite roan horse, between Prince Albert on 
a magnificent bay, and Frederick William of Prussia 
in full currassier uniform, not long afterwards to marry 
our Princess Royal, and become tn later years the 
“Unser Fritz” of the German people. 

W¥er Majesty had donned a species of military 
garb in honour of the occasion . a round hat, with a 
gold band, and a red and white feather ‘bn the right 
side ; a scarlct bodice, open at the throat, crossed 
by a gold-embroidered scarf, worn officer-fashion 
over the Icft shoulder, and a dark-blue skirt—al] 
the Royal family and-the staff having crape on the 
left arm. 

In Scottish caps and tartan trews, the Prince of 
Wales and Prince Alfred rode on ponies, and the 
royal party reached their station, loudly cheered, the 
troops saluting amid a burst of martial melody 

Although a dais had been prepared for the Qucen, 
she remained on horseback, by a little table covered 
with a scarlet cloth, on which lay the Crosses, de- 
signed and exccuted by Messrs. Hancock, of Bruton 
Street, who had been supplied for the pfirpose with a 
captured cannon from the Arsenal at Wodlwich. 

The line of heroes approached, one by one, as 
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Lord Panmure, Secretary of State for War, read out 
the names. 

Most were in uniform, but five or six officers 
wore mufti, Lieutenant Dunn, notwithstanding that 
he had left the service, appearing in his brilliant rith 
Hussar dress, with the pelisse dangling from the left 
shoulder, and the crifnmson trousers distinguishing 
him from the rest , of the men, one wore the three- 
cornered hat and old- fashioned garb of an enrolled 
pensioner , another—Shields, late 23rd, remarkable 
for his flowing Crimean beard—a park-keeper's cicen 
livery , and Walters, formerly sergeant in the goth, 
marched up in thé tall hat and blue uniform of a 
police constable, 444, R diyision , the sailors being in 
blue guernseys and white trouscrs 

As each name was called, the recipient stepped 
forward saluting, the sailors taking off their hats, 
her Mayest¥ received a Cross from Lord Panmure, 
and bending from the saddle, pinned it to the loop of 
cord with her own hand, Prince Albert, on that day 
wknown for the first hitie as Prince Consort, saluted, 
and the happy man retired amid tremendous chccr- 
ing, while another took his place. 

The actual ceremony of presentation lasted ten 
minutes, Licutenant Lucas, the senior winner, coming 
fourth on the list, it being remarked that the 
Qucen noticed young Hewctt most particularly , the 
popular hero of the day being, however, John Knox, 
with his empty sleeve. 

When the last Cross had been pinned, the 
decorated were drawn up about fifty yards from the 
Royal Part¥, and a review took place, the troops 
marching ih slow time between the heroes and their 
Sovereign to the admiration of all beholders, the 
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Guards’ band playing, “See the Conquering Hero 
Comes,” the Highlanders “ Auld Lang Syne,” the 
Rifles their cclebrated march, and the Marines “ Rulc 
Britannia.” 

The cavalry and guns then went by at the trot, 
and afterwards at the gallop—the r1th Hussars 
recalling vividly the “ charge of the Six Hundred,” as 
they tore past with Cardigan at their head, and many 
a Balaclava man still among them. ‘ 

After that the whole force was drawn up in line; 
the infantry presented their arms, the Life Guards, 
I{ussars, and Dragoons their flashing sabres , three 
hearty cheers were given for “Qucen Victoria,” and 
the Royal cortége left the ground. 

Then came a rush to shake hands with the 
heroes It was impossible that every one of the 
hundred thousand spcctatore said to be present could 
do so, but such a surging crowd surrounded the 
gallant “ Sixty-two,” that they were fain to cry in 
desperation, “ Preserve us from our friends.” 

The troops returned to barracks; the bands 
died away in the distance, the dust settled down once 
more, and all was over. 

More than forty of that first brave batch have 
since joined the great majority, but their names are 
enshrined in their country’s roll of honour, and will 
be found below in the order in which they received 
their Crosses, with their ranks at that date, the 
asterisk denoting those who are still alive. 


“Raby, H J. Commander Royal Navy 

*Bythesea, J . T) 2 39 
Burgoyne, A T =e # om 
*Lucas, C D . Lieutenant a 1 
Hewett, W. N W oe . a3 


Robarts, J ° . - Gunner . 93 +E) 


THE 


Kellaway, J. 
Cooper, H 
*Trewavas, J 
Reeves, T 
*Curtis, EI 
*Ingouville, G. 
*Dowell, G QD. 
Wilkinson, T 
Grieve, J. 


Pagkes, S 
Dunn, A. R 
*Berryman, J. 


*Dickson, C. 
Henry, A 


Davis, G 3 
Cambridge, D 
*Arthur, T 
Graham, G 
Ross, J 
Lindrim, W 
Perie, J. 
*Percy, Hon. H H M 
Russell, Sir C , Bart 
*Ablett, A 
Palmer, A. 
*Goodlake, G. L 
Conolly, J. A 
Strong, G. 
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Boatswa . 
93 
Seaman ° 


33 
Boatswain’s Mate 
Captain ot Mast 


10! 


Royal Navy. 


>» 


9% 


tE os 


Lieutenant Royal Marine Artillery 

Bombatdier ag 6 

Sergeant-Mayjor 2nd Dragoons (Scots 
Greys) . 

Private qth Light Dragoons 
((Queen’s Own) 

Lieutenant (late) rith HLussars (Prince 


Albert’s Own) 


Troop Sergeant- 


Major 
Colonel 


s 
(late) Quartermaster 


Captain 
Sergeant 


Gunner afid Driver 


Lieutenant 
Corporal 

33 
Sapper 
Colonel 
Brevet-Major 
Sergeant 
Pnvate 
Brevet- Major 


7 


Pnivate 


be) 


17th Lancers 

Royal Artillery 
” » (then Captain 
Land Transport Corps) 


Royal Artillery 
9? td 


99 bE 
Royal Engineers 


+ a? 


Grenadier Guards 
3 tm) 


9? 9? 
Coldstream Guards 
»» (late 49th) 


Led 


9? b B 
*Lindsay, R. J Brevet-Mayjor Scots Fusilicr Guards 
McKechnie, J Sergeant ¥ * ” 
Reynolds, W Private . ‘3 5 
Grady, T. Private . 4th (King’s Own) Foot 
Hope, W Lieutenant . 7th Royal Fusiliers 
*Hale, T E. Assistant Surgeon, 
r M D. e ° 9. +7 ” 
Hughes, M. ®. - Private . 2 ° 9»? 29 9 
*Norman, WwW ° ° ee ° 7 ” 99 
Moynihan, A. . Ensign (late 90th)8th (The King’s) Foot. 
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*Evans, S 


Lyons, J 
*O'Connor, L.. 
Shiclds, R 
Coffey, W 
Sims, J. J 


McWheency, W 


Walters, G 
t 


*Owens, J 
Lumley, C HH 


Coleman, J 
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CILAPTER XI 
3 
ON TO THE BAXONETS !—OUR LITLE PERSLAN WAR, 
Woop, MOoRT, MALCOL W50N 


AS a species of connecting link between the gicat 
Crimean struggle and the teritble Mutiny, there took 
place a fiery littl campaign in) Persia during the 
latter part of 1856 and the beginning of 1857. 

As far back as 1828’the-army of the Shah had 
been disciplined and organised on English lines by 
some British officers who went to Persia for that 
purpose, the result bemg that we found a well- 
equipped foice to oppose us, biave toa fault, armed 
with flint-locks manufactured for the most part in 
kiengland, and lacking only in gencralship. 

English weights and measures were used by their 
artillery , and their infantry, of which they had cighty- 
two regular regiments, had cach a grenadicr and 
light company, and eight battalion companics, 
numbering 1,190. 

Their artillery wore dark bluc; some of their 
cavalry light blue; and the infantry, which were 
called “ serbaz,” were dressed in loose linen breeches, 
jackets of brown or blue, with collars and shoulder- 
straps of various colours, and cross-belts precisely as 
our own, high leather boots, and the national lambskin 
cap of thé country. 

Like us, too, they had three regiments of Guards 
the ist, Bahaderan Khasa, composed of Christians ; 
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the 2nd; known as the “Old Guard ff and the 3rd, the 
Guard of Karamania. 

Persia, despite the intense heat of its climate, 1s a 
fine Jand, alternating from mountain to plain, green 
and rose-grown in some parts, arid and intolerable to 
Europeans in others, and our operations falling 
chiefly in the inhospitable portion, we suffered greatly 
from dust, heat, rain, and mosquitoes; but won three 
Victoria Crosses nevertheless, for which reason the 
war is still remembered and has not sunk into that 
oblivion which is the fate of so many of these Iittle 
affairs of ours, gallantly fought in unknown corners 
of the world, and forgotten almost before the soldiers’ 
wounds arc healed. . ‘ 

In defiance of a treaty, Persia advanced on Herat, 
known as the kcy of Afghanistan, and we sent out 
ships and men to teach her a sharp lesson. , 

At the attack on Bushire, a town of mud houses 
on a sandy spit jutting out into the Persian Gulf, 
Captain John Augustus Wood, of the 20th Bombay 
Native Infantry, a corps with yellow facings, 
raised in 1817, led the grenadier company against 
the fort. 

Clambering up, he was the first man to gain the 
parapet, and received a heavy volley from a large 
force concealed only a yard or two away. 

Seven bullets struck him, and made him stagger 
for an instant, but he flung himself, bleeding as he 
was, on to them, and ran the leader through the body 
with his sword. 

His grenadiers, close behind, charged the Persians 
furiously with their bayonets, and animated by their 
captain’s example, lodged themselves firmly on the 
ramparts; but so severely was he hit that he had to 
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leave the force for a time, although he afterwards 
returned to duty with his hurts still open. 

No one grudged him the VC which he thus gained 
after seventeen years’ service, and he died some years 
ago with the rank of colonel, having been through 
the Afghan War of 1842, and the battle of Hyderabad, 
1843, previous to his Persian campaigning. 

A very brilliant feat was performed about two 
menths later at the battle of Kooshab, February 8, 
1857, by two officers of the 3rd Bombay Light 
Cavalry, then a comparatively young regiment, having 
been raised in 1820, but bearing the glorious names 
of “ Ghuznee,” “ Cabool,” and “ Hyderabad,” upon its 
standard, to which several more have since bcen 
added. 

The feat was a rare one in history, the breaking of 
a square by horsemen. 

The little force, under Outram, had marched inland, 
and carried all before it; the Persians broke up and 
fled at our approach, leaving us to destroy their camp 

eand stores, and on the 7th of February we were 
marching in the direction of Bushire again, when the 
rear-guard was attacked about midnight, and in the 
darkness of the night troops of the enemy's horse 
circled round us with a tremendous roar of shouting 

Our 64th and 78th, and the Bombay regiments of 
the expedition, drove them off, although the long hours 
were constantly illuminated by the flash of our Enfield 
rifles; but towards dawn, when a heavy fog lay about 
us, the enemy retired, and it was not until the mist 
rose that we saw them strongly posted with their right 
resting on, a village, afterwards found to be Kooshab. 

A heavy cannonade now began, and Outram 
advanced rapidly, but unfortunately fell on his head 
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e 
when His horse was shot under him, and remained 
unconscious until the close of the action. 

The Persians made a poor stand, the long range 
of our Enfield rifles terrifying them, but one body, 
the 1st Regular Regiment of Fars, remained in square 
after the rest of their army had melted away, and 
against that square, which stood brown and formidable, 
with glistering bayonets, and fierce bearded faces 
glaring under the black lambskin caps, rode the 
Poonah Horse and 3rd Light Cavalry. 

When Forbes gave the word to charge, he placed 
himself alongside Lieutenant and Adjutant Moore, in 
front of No. 6 troop of the 3rd Bombay , Malcolmson, 
Spens, and Moore's brother—an cightecn-stone man, 
nearly six feet seven in height—riding knee to knee 
behind them, with the sowars in their rear. 

Arrived at the square, the adjutant’s horge swerved, 
but, letting his sword dangle from the wrist, he seized 
the reins in both hands, pulled his head straight, and, 
ramming in the spurs, took the first line of bayoncts 
like a fence, leaping, in light bluc-grey shell-jackct 
faced with white, into the midst of the astonished 
serbaz. 

Down went his charger, dead; snap! the sabre 
broke close to the hilt, and as the troopers rode 
through and out on the other sidc to re-form for a 
second charge, Moore was battling for life, astride of 
the horse, with pistol in one hand and sword-hilt in 
the other. 

A moment or so, and it would have been all over , 
a throng of wild fellows surrounded him, and in the 
smoke that shrouded the broken square the 3rd 
Bombay had their own work to do—hard work they 
found it. Many a saddle was empty; Forbes, their 
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leader, was down ; Frartkland, the Brigade-Majon, lay 
dead or dying, shot threugh the nose into the brain, 
after cutting down three men, but Licutcnant Mal- 
colmson saw his comrade’s danger, and rode up with 
a rush. 

Like a meteor in tke morning sunshine, he flashed 
among the Persians, here and there; his white 
pugaree whisking about his face, his longeswoid red, 
hi8 horse in a lather, and when he had broken the 
group, he gave the dismounted mana stirrup, and 
dragged him out, his gigantic brother slashing “zs 
way clear on foot {n another place. 

Of the 500 that composed the square, about twenty 
escaped , the Highlanders and infantry pressed the 
others hard, the Persian line was completely over- 
thrown at ten o'clock, and shortly afterwards our 
troops bivouacked in the rain, which Jasted several 
days. 

Both officers are still living, and onc, Licutenant 
Malcolmson, sports the old-fashtoned scarlet tailcoat 
and handsome gold cpaulcttes of a Gentleman- 
at-Arms. 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE INDIAN MOTINY 


THE Indiag Mutiny forms perhaps the reddest page 
of British history, and in a few sentences we shall 
sketch its cause, progress, and suppression. 

The origin of our Empire in the East is familiar to 
everyone. Three ships set sail for the unknown land 
of Hindostan in 1591; one of them only reached it, 
and, after a voyage of three ycars, its captain returned 
to England with information that led to mighty 
results. Merchants set out, charters were granted, and 
from a series of commercial enterprises at the com- 
mencemient, we gradually began to acquire land until 
troops were required to protect our possessions, and 
by one means and another, sometimes by purchase, 
often, it 1s said, by fraud, and every now and then by 
war with a nabob or rajah who objected to be hustled 
by strangers from across the sea, we gained large 
tracts of the country and became firmly established 
as visitors that meant to stay. 

We thrashed the French and everybody who 
attempted to interfere with us, humbled mighty 
native princes who ventured to assert their claims, 
and consented to overlook the insult to the British 
flag for sundry lacs of rupees and more acres; so 
that, to condense the not very reputable proceedings 
of nearly three centuries into a single paragraph, by 
the year 1857 we owned sway over a very large 
portion of the country, and had clipped the wings 
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of many once fowerful sovercigns, who were then 
either tributaries of England or professedly friendly 
towards her. 

There is just this to be said—the native rulers 
were most of them cruel and depraved; we werc 
slowly (very slowly) improving the land and _ intro- 
ducing reforms amongst the pcople, and if we treated 
the natives harshly, their own chiefs had treated them 
worse. But, for all that, we werc intruders, neither 
Hindoo nor Mussulman. Our officers looked upon 
the lower classes as dirt, and the higher prades 
would have been glad to see the backs of us, so that 
they might continuc their ancient feuds, rob and 
torture one another, and .conduct themselves without 
let or hindrance in the good old barbaric Oriental 
fashion. 

As time went on, we had a strong force of civil 
and military functionaries there, with their wives and 
families, many British regiments were quartcred in 
the various states, and the native corps in the pay 
of the East India Company were officered by 
Europeans. : 

A storm had been gathering and burst suddenly. 
The old story of the greased cartridges and the 
native caste has been long since exploded That 
was only the excuse raiscd for rebelling; it was 
really far more serious, for the conspiracy had been 
well planned, and several of the Indian princes and 
rajahs were at the bottom of it, fanning the flame 
and spreading it through the sultry land. 

It began with mutinous disturbances in some of 
the native’ regiments in Bengal, nearly all of which 
were dressed in scarlet on our own model, and 
according as the disturbance was sternly suppressed, 
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or treated at the outset with mistaken lenity, so the 
flame was cither extinguished or shot up higher. 

At Mecrut, near Delhi, our greatest mistake was 
committed, an outbreak occurring on Sunday, the 1oth 
of May, which might have been instantly stopped ; but 
those in authority not only allowed the natives to 
murder many ladics and children and several of their 
officers, but Ict them go scot free to Delhi, which 
thenceforward became the rebel headquarters, and 
continucd in their hands until the 14th of September, 
when we assaulted it and took it finally on the 20th 
after a long siege. 

In the meantime, terrible things had been 
happening. By the end, of June the following 
places were in open rebellion, and at some (those 
marked by the letter #z) women and children had 
been massacred with atrocious cruelty :— 

Mecrut (#2), Delhi (#2), Ferozepore, Allyghur, 
Koorkee, Murdaun, Lucknow, Cawnpore (77), Nus- 
secrabad (72), Neemuch (72), Hansi (72), Hissar (92), 
Jhansi (2), Mehidpore, Jullundur, Azimghur, Futteh- 
ghur, Jaunpore, Barcilly (#7), Shahjehanpore, and 
Allahabad (77). 

In India, as 1s well known, Europeans scek the 
shade of their houses by ten o'clock in the morning, 
and do not venture out again until evening. But 
the mutiny was no respecter of persons, nationality, 
custom, or necessity ; delicate !adics fled along the 
white roads in the blaze of an Indian noon, night saw 
them hurrying deep into the jungle with their children, 
often without them and ignorant of their fate 

In one village a pair of little shoes was found with 
a child’s tiny feet in them slashed off by a tulwar. 

There is no sentiment of one’s nature that is not 
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harrowed up by that rising at some part or other of 
its progress. 

Every crime and horror possible to be committed 
by man or fiend zeas committed then, and when stern 
but necessary measures were taken to prevent that 
foul plot from spreading, there were pcople in 
England—far from ail danger—-who raised their 
hands in holy awe at what they were pleascd to 
consider the barbarity of our proceedings ” 

"The only pity was that the measures had not 
been taken earlier, as, indeed, they were in some 
provinces, with the result that mutiny and murder 
were checked ; but, for all that, India was turned 
upside down, and the suppression of the revolt gave 
opportunity for some of the most brilliant military 
deeds ever known, 182 Victoria Crosses being won, 
to say nothing of unrecorded acts of valour whosc 
name was l&gion. | 

To detail the atrocities and the vengeance that 
followed would fill many volumes. 

Brigadier-General Havelock marched from AIl- 
lahabad with a weak column.of about 2,000 men in 
the hot scason, defeated the execrable Nana Sahib, 
and centered Cawnpore, too late, alas! to rescuc the 
women and children, who had been murdered undcr 
circumstances so awful that the true details have 
never found their way into print 

“ Cawnpore!” became the war-cry of the soldiers 
It was written up on every blank wall they passed - 
“ Remember Cawnpore—remember the women and 
the children!” and some terrible deeds were per- 
petrated by our men, maddened at the recollection 
of what tney had seen there, when even the stern 
Highlanders wept and swore vengeance. 
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After inflicting nine defeats orf the rebels, Have- 
lock was obliged to retire to Cawnpore again without 
having reached Lucknow, ‘where a slender garrison 
was besieged by an immensc army of mutineers. 

His men fell, stricken by sunstroke and cholera, 
and it was not until the 19th of September, 1857, 
during the monsoon season, ‘that he and Sir James 
Outram crossed the Ganges and again advanced on 
the beleaguered city. 

They fought their way into it, but were too weak 
to escort the defenders back to safety, and were in 
their turn besicged with the others, until Sir Colin 
Campbell, who had come out from England as 
Commandcr-in-Chief at a moment’s notice, advanced 
in November and relieved them. 

Havelock, greatly beloved and respected, an old 
Charterhouse boy, and the veteran of many wars, 
died of dysentery on the 24th of November, his death 
being one of the thousand sad incidents of that time. 

Neill had been busy with fire and sword in other 
places, and had died 1n action at Lucknow. Nichol- 
son, a distinguished Indian soldicr, had also vanished 
from the field of his glory, leaving a great name; 
but other hands took up the work, and gave the 
mutineers no resf. 

Delhi fell after a long and exciting siege in 
September, 1857. Sir Colin defeated the Gwalior 
rebels, and those at Futtehghur. Rose, Roberts, 
Inglis,and Grant were all victorious, and the Lucknow 
position being still strongly held by the enemy, 
Sir Colin marched upon it again, and took it finally 
in March, 1858. 

Then came Kotah, Jhansi, Calpee, and a host of 
other victories, but the rebels fought with great 
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resolution, and frgm their enormous numbers, recruited 
from all castes and prévinces, there were constantly 
fresh attempts made to appose us. 

Tantia Topee gave great trouble, but was over- 
thrown at last and hanged, after being deserted 
by his troops ; and though thanksgivings were held 
in England for the pacification of India on the 
Ist of May, 1859, there remained a great deal to do, 
and many isolated actions took place in v#rious parts 
before the revolt was finally put down. Some of the 
Company’s troops were taken into our service. The 
Company itself, whose misrule had been the prime 
cause of much that had happened, ceased to have 
any political power, and was finally dissolved. Stern 
justice was meted out to the’rebcls, and peace once 
more reigned. 

To other books you must turn for a picture of 
that gorgesus land, antl the struggle for life and 
death that took place there. The following are a 
few only of the deeds of valour donc in defence of 
our Indian Empire, but they are deeds that will 
‘live, although many of the actors have gone from 
our midst. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


HOW THEY BLEW UP THE DELHI MAGAZINE. 
e FORREST, RAYNOR, BUCKILY. 


ON a rocky ridge rising above the sandy plain by 
the river Jumna stands the ancient city of Delli— 
a city of mosques and palaces, built chiefly of red 
gianite inlaid with coloured marbfes, and surrounded 
by a red wall, pierced by, seven gates and crowned 
with a loopholed parapet. 

It was once the capital of Hindostan, and at the 
outbreak of the Mutiny possessed one of the largest 
magazines of powder and arms in India * 

Thirty-five miles to the north-east lie the town 
and cantonments of Mcerut, where one Sunday 
evening, May 10, 1857, a body of 2,357 natives was 
allowed to rise and murder some thirty Europeans 
under the noses of 2,028 British troops. 

The shameful incapacity of the major-general 
commanding there, and some others in authority, 
in not only permitting the excesses, but afterwards 
Ictting the rebels go, flushed with triumph to spread 
disorder, and take Delhi, was one of the chief causes 
of the fearful atrocitics perpetrated in that city, and 
cost the lives of many brave men before the place 
was finally subdued. 

Early next morning a body of the revolted 3rd 
Bengal Light Cavalry came galloping’.down the 
Meerut road towards the bridge of boats, their 
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standards bearin$ the honourable names of Leawarree, 
Deeg, Bhurtpore, Afghanistan, Ghuznce, Aliwal, and 
Sobraon, their swords then red with the blood of 
massacred women and children. 

The seven gates were closed, but not before the 
troopers had got in, to go tearing through the strects, 
yelling and slashing, niad with d/ang. 

They overtook Commissioner Frazer in his buggy 
and slew him, shot Captain Douglas at the Palace 
guard, butchered the chaplain before his daughter's 
eyes, and then cut the poor girl to pieces. 

All this was a foretaste of what was to follow, 
and the heroism of the cight, some say nine, British 
soldiers in the magazine stangls out all the brighter 
that they knew the odds against them, and still 
resolutcly stuck to their post 

Sur T heophilus Metcalfe went with Licutcnants 
Willoughby’ and Forrest to a small bastion on the 
face overlooking the river to sce whether 1t would be 
practicable to place a couple of guns to command the 
bridge, but the Delhi side was alicady in possession 
of the cavalry, and the scarlet-trains of rcbel infantry 
were even then pouring over 

Sooner or later an attack would be made on the 
magazine. The native portion of the establishment 
was not to be depended upon, and the English 
officers were in a terrible position 

To consider their own safety mcant the cnormous 
stores falling into the hands of the atrocious muti- 
neers, to attempt to defend the storcs was tanta- 
mount to self-destruction , but they chose the latter 
course withdut hesitation, and began to barricade 
the gates, 

Inside the gate that led to the park two six- 
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pounders were placed, loaded with’ a double charge 
of grape ; Sub-Conductor Crow standing beside one, 
Sergeant Stewart by the ofher, the lighted matches 
ready in their hands. 

Behind the principal gate, chevaux de frise and 
two more guns waited in cloquent silence, another 
couple commanding the gate and bastion as a further 
precaution, while in front of the office were three 
six-pounders and a twenty-four-pound howitzer, all 
doubly charged with grape-shot. 

From the chief powder store a train had been laid 
to a large lime tree in the yard, and Conductor Scully 
volunteered to take charge of it, arranging to fire it 
when Conductor Buckjey should raisc his hat 

Meanwhile the natives and gun-lascars had been 
mustered, and arms served out; but they showed 
great insubordination, and_refuscd to obey——more 
especially the Mussulman portion. And ‘all that time 
the rebels had been entering Delhi through the palace, 
which was thrown open to them, and through which 
they passed cheering, their shouts and firing being 
heard by the handful in the magazine. 

Prescntly some of the Palace Guard came down 
and demanded the instant surrender of the place to 
the King of Delhi; soon after a subadar of the 
Magazine Guard told the lieutenants that scaling- 
ladders weie being sent by the king, which proved to 
be true; and as soon as they were reared, the whole 
of the native garrison scurried out to join the 
rebels, leaving Willoughby, Forrest, Captain Raynor, 
Sergeants Edwards and Stewart, Conductors Buckley, 
Scully, and Sub-Conductor Crow, to‘ defend the 
place alone. 

Overhead the kites were hovering, and there 
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was a hush within the avalls; in the city, whére the 
yells and tumult increased, they were cutting babies’ 
throats with broken glass, and murdering defenceless 
women with the refinement of Oriental barbarity. 

A dramatic scene was taking place at the famous 
Cashmere Gate, where the 54th Native Infantry 
abandoned their British officers to fifteen sowars of the 
3rd Cavalry, who cut them all down in detail. And 
presently black faces, surmounted by shakocs and 
turbans, peeped over the wall of the magazine, and 
a howling mob clamoured at the gate. Stewart 
exchanged a low § Ready” with his comrade Crow, 
and they applied their matches. 

A double report boomed out, and the white smoke 
rosc in a cloud ; a horrible hissing rent the air, and 
next moment the grape scattered into the mob, roll- 
ing them over with shrieks and scrcams of agony. 

The two artillerymen ran back to the main part 
of the magazine, as had been arranged, and cach 
time the rebels appeared in force there was another 
*puff, another murderous whiz, and the pile of corpses 
outside the wall was increased, the wounded stag- 
gered squealing into the city 

Outside all was noise and shouting, with the inces- 
sant crack of musketry, at forty yards’ range, until it 
seems little short of a miracle that one of the de- 
fenders survived ; inside there was a terrible quiet, 
broken only at intervals by the discharge of a gun, 
as each man carried out his allotted task as calmly 
as if on parade. 

For five bours those eight brave fellows kept their 
post ; ramimer and sponge were applied with almost 
monotonous regularity, again and again the short 
word “fire /” was given; a glance along the piece 
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to see’ if it were laid true,-«the match kissed the 
touch-hoie, and another score of mutineers were 
blown to cternity. But all things must end. Before 
deserting, the natives had hidden the principal 
pouches ; ammunition was running short , Forrest 
had two bullets through hy hand, and no help 
arrived ; the last charge had been rammed homce ; for 
the last teme the red flame darted from the tron 
muzzle , they could hold out no longer, and though 
even then they could have escaped with their lives, 
they preferred to risk them rather than abandon the 
stores they had defended so long and so nobly. 

Buckley being down with a ball above the clbow, 
TLicutenant Willoughby gave the final signal about 
half-past three, and Scully fired hus train. 

A lightning flash whipped across the yard from 
the solitary lime tree—a dull crash told what was 
coming—-a column that was flame, flash, smoke, shot, 
shell, stones, and every specics of a&brzs blended into 
one terrible mass, rose in the air, high above the city, 
shaken to its foundations. The magazine was blown: 
up, the cartridge barrels half sunk in the earth were 
torn from their places, and their contents flung far 
and wide in a Ieaden shower; and as the high wall 
fell, crushing nigh on a thousand rebels, the four 
survivors of the gallant garrison, stunned and scorched, 
gained a sally-port, and reached the Jumna 

For hours the black cloud hung above Delhi. 
They heard the explosion distinctly at Meerut, where 
Forrest, Raynor, and Buckley arrived to tell their 
story; but brave Willoughby, all bruised and 
wounded, was set upon in a village on the way to 
Kurnaul, and mercilessly slaughtered. His three 
comrades won the Cross for their valour, but while 
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“India rang with his epraise, and England ‘echoed 
back the applause, hc was not to hear or receive the 
reward of his heroism ” 

He died hard, though, as we learn from one whose 
duty it was to ferret out the particulars and bring the 
murderers to justice , 

With Licutenants Butler, Angelo, and Osborne, of 
the 54th Native Infantry, an officer named Hyslop, 
anel a Mr. Stewart, of the Delhi College, he got away 
from the doomed city on the rith, and reached the 
village of Negpore, where they were well treated, 
and fed in a grove,of trecs 

Osborne, who was badly wounded in the thigh, 
had to be left there, and*theerest pushed on, with a 
few regulation swords and an cmpty carbine, across 
country, to be met, when ncar Koomhera, by a swash- 
buckling Bgahmin, who edemanded their weapons as 
a present 

They were in a bad district, and it was necessary, 
if possible, to ride the high horse, so one of them, 

ebclieved to have been Licutenant Willoughby, having 
loaded the carbine with a copper Mussooree free, 
shot the insolent ruffian through the chest. 

At his agonised screams, five neighbouring villages 
turned out, and the story ends with a horrid, uncqual 
struggle on the banks of a canal cutting, every one of 
the little band being barbarously done to death! 


CHAPTER XIV. 


OUR GALLANT GUNNERS IN INDIA. 


€ 
Tomas, Ti1L1s, DIAMOND, CONNOLLY, ROBERTS 


ONE of the most gorgeously dressed regiments in the 
Indian army was the Bengal Horse Artillery. 

On State occasions they appeared in a blue uni- 
form, heavily laced with gold, and a Roman helmct 
encircled with leopard skin, and adorned with a 
whisking plume of crimson horsc-hair. 

On service they usually wore white, with a pith 
helmet, and afterwards, when* that colours was found 
unsuitable for parades, owing to the dirt and grime 
of action, they went into the serviceable khaki now 
so familiar to us all. 

Unlike our own mounted batterics, every horse in’ 
the team had a rider, and they were famous for the 
bold way in which they bumped thcir guns across 
country, making light of hedge and ditch in an 
astonishing manner. 

Added to the Benga! army about the beginning 
of this century, they played an important part in the 
suppression of the Mutiny, and there are few records 
of greater heroism than that displayed by Gunner 
William Connolly at Jhelum on the 7th of July, 1857. 

Lieutenant Cookes galloped his half-troop forward 
at dawn, and unlimbering, opened on thy rebels at 
musket range. 

One of the sponge-men having been shot, Connolly 
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took his place, and aftef two rounds had been fired, 
he reeled and fell with a ball through his left thigh 

At the same moment the battery retired to take 
up another position, and, streaming with blood, the 
gunner mounted into the saddle of his horse in the 
team, and rode withethe gun until it was again 
unlimbered. 

In vain his comrades pressed him to*go to the 
reat, for he was then 1n great pain; he refused, and 
after a little rest resumed his post, in spite of the 
increasing heat, and was sponging away about cleven 
o’clock, when another ball struck him 1n the hip, 
almost causing him to faint. 

Connolly’s officer, seeing how badly the man was 

wounded and how terribly he was suffering, ordercd 
him to be carried out of action, but Connolly knew 
that his post was at his un, and struggling to his fect 
somehow, said, “ No, sir, ?’l] not go there whilst I can 
work here,” resuming his place, sponge in hand, 
soon after. 
° All through that day he kept to it, as the short 
words were given, and the gun was fired again and 
again, his overalls stiff with blood, and his strength at 
times on the point of giving out; but another trial 
was to befall him, for, late in the afternoon, when the 
mutinied sepoys of the 14th Native Infantry were 
blazing away from the walls of a village at a hundred 
yards’ range, picking off many a smart man among 
the guns, and Connolly was still sponging pluckily, 
after encouraging another wounded gunner to hurry 
up with some fresh ammunition, a third bullet tore 
through hiaygight leg. 

Six times was the charge rammed home after that, 
six times did he hear the sharp word “ Fire!” six 
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times did his sponge pass down the heated barrel of 
the field-piece and was recovered smartly amid the 
applause of his comrades Then will broke down, 
and exhausted nature gave way as he sank uncon- 
scious into the arms of Mr. Cookes, and was placed 
on a waggon, which carricd him from the scene of 
his splendid pluck. 

lic chasged no breach ; he cleft no foc from brow 
to chin, as some have done who wear the Crosseof 
Hionour ; he just stuck to his duty when every man 
was wanted at his post, in spite of increasing agony 
and cxcruciating torment ; and he gvas a hero. 

Sergeant Diamond, also of the same corps, won 
the distinction for the gallahtry with which he worked 
his guns at Boolundshuhur, and cleared the road of the 
enemy, when Greathed defeated the rebels there in 
September ; but perhaps the best-remembgred cxploit 
placed tu the credit of the gunners during that war 
was that of Major Tombs, and his subaltern, Licu- 
tenant James Hills, of the Bengal Artillery, afterwards 
Licut.-General Sir James H1lls-Johnes, K.C.B., befores 
Delhi, 

Hills was on piquet-duty with a couple of guns on 
a mound to the right of the camp, and there was a 
rumour about an hour before noonday that the encmy’s 
cavalry were coming down upon him. 

He ordered his men to the position they were to 
take up in case of alarm, but before the guns were 
formed up, he saw the rebel sowars close upon them. 

Without hesitation, after a hasty command to the 
sergeant, he rode straight into them, sipgle-handed, 
and the accounts of what followed are as goenfused as 
was the s/¢e itself. 

Some say he fired four shots and dropped two 
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men, knocking a third* out of his saddle with the 
empty revolver. Others ,tcll us that he cut the first 
two down, and was then ridden over, together with 
his horse. The official record procecds with a soul- 
stirring description of two mounted scoundrels and 
one on foot dashing gown on him, unarmed and 
defenceless, but he must have found his weapons in 
time, for he shot the first, caught the scconel’s lance in 
hise left hand, and drew blood with his sword, after 
which he cut the first down who had returned bleed- 
ing and furious, and then tackled the rebel who was 
on foot 

There is a whisper of a smashing blow full in the 
rascal’s face from Hulls’ ffst, but the stern despatch 
from Colonel Mackenzie says the man wrenched 1] i1lls’ 
sword away, and, tripping, the licutenant fell, exposed 
to instant dgath, but forethe timely arnival of Major 
Tombs, in his gold-laced blue shell-jacket, cuffed and 
collared with scarlct, who had rushed from his tent 
when he heard of the encounter, and sped for the 
spot. 

By a long shot, he saved his subaltern, and the 
two went together to look after their wounded, when 
a sowar rode by with Hulls’ pistol in Fis hand. 

He cut at the lieutenant, who parricd the stroke, 
and also at the major, who did the same, but a 
thud teirific slash sent Hulls reeling, badly hit on 
the head 

Then Major Tombs, a very dark man of thirty- 
three, with slight moustache and bushy side-whiskcrs, 
one of the, finest fellows in the Indian army by 
general cogsent, closed with him, and ran him straight 
through che*body. 

Both were decorated, and Tombs died a Major- 
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General, Knight, and K.C.B., having had many horses 
killed under him inaction. . 

One of our most popular generals is Field 
Marshal Lord Roberts, of Candahar renown, and 
he, too, started his military career in the Bengal 
Artillery, to which he was gazetted on the 12th of 
December, 1851. 

Few men have seen more service, and up to 1876 
he had been already mentioned twenty-three times in 
despatches. 

When a licutenant, D.-A.-Q.-M.-G. of Artillery, he 
was with Sir Colin Campbell during the advance on 
Futtehgurh, and after the slight engagement at 
Khodagunge, before they réached that place, he saw 
two sepoys hastening away with a colour belonging 
to some Mahomedan Khan, and spurred off to over- 
take them. ‘ 6 

Dressed, as Lord Roberts has himself informed 
me, in a blue patrol jacket, bedford cords and brown 
boots, with a turban encircling his khaki-coloured 
helmet, and mounted on a bay charger, he was seen' 
to come up with them on the outskirts of a village, 
and turning at bay, they threw their muskets forward 
and covered the slim figure. 

One of them fired, but those faulty old percussion 
caps had luckily a habit of snapping, and the young 
lieutenant cut down the rebel with the colour, and 
captured it. 

On the same day he was again distinguished in a 
different manner; for, during the pursuit, he came 
upon a loyal sowar, or native horse-sojdier of the 
sth Punjab Cavalry, engaged with a rebgl sepoy of 
the 41st Bengal Native Infantry, on foot, and, as is 
generally the case with “sword mounted, versus 
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bayonet dismounted,” the rebel was having it his 
own way. : 

Riding up to the trooper’s assistance, never heed- 
ing the fixed bayonet of the desperate sepoy, with 
one terrific slash across the face Roberts killed 
him on the spot. , 

The vision of thae scene, and the death-blow 
which ended it, came to my mind when I saw a 
slight, undersized gentleman, walking quic@y through 
Trafalgar Square, not long after the last return of 
Lord Roberts from India. 

The silk hat, the frock coat, and the neatly-folded 
umbrella, were not*indicative in any way of heroism, 
and the thin bronzed face with its white moustache 
alone told of sojourn in tropital climes , how inevit- 
ably one associates the brawny limb and the mighty 
muscle with deeds of daring and valour, and what 
strange surprises would 4wait us if every one of the 
four hundred odd Victoria Cross men could stand 
before us in the flesh! 

Such a muster would show all sorts and conditions 
“of heroes—Wadeson, so bencyolent-looking ; Hartley 
with the determined chin; Gunner Arthur, tall as a 
guardsman, Hook, short and heavy, Adams, the 
chaplain, a little dark man; that other chaplain, 
Smith (who oxzght to have got the Cross), thin, with a 
red beard—few that one would select from a crowd 
as heroes from their personal appearance alone, 
proving how little the outside of a man matters, 
provided the heart is right within. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
KOLAPORE KERR—AN EXCITING INCIDENT. 
g 
LILUIENANT IKERR 


Tut folloWVing story reads like a romance, and shows 
what pluck and determination can accomplish in*the 
face of tremendous odds 

There was a gloom over the mess table at Sattara 
onc July evening, in the eventful gear 1857. 

News of the scpoy rising had come, and it was 
gravely feared that thé revolt would spread into the 
Presidency of Bombay, the European officers well 
knowing the disaffection of the people, gid the very 
doubtful loyalty of the native troops 

There was only one present who had any confi- 
dence in his men, Licutenant Willham Alexander 
Kerr, of the Southern Mahratta Irregular Horse, 
whose position as adjutant had won him the respect 
of his green-coated sowars, from the firmness and 
strict justice he had always shown them 

He had just been stating his conviction that ‘hey 
would ever remain “true to their salt” when an orderly 
came in with a telegram, which was handed with a 
salute to the commanding officer, and as he perused 
it, the others saw his face change. 

When the servants had withdrawn and the mess- 
room door closed, the message was read aloud amid a 
deathlike silence which lasted for some nfinutes. 

It had come at last—the 27th Bogfbay Native 
Infantry had risen suddenly at Kolapore, seventy-five 
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miles from Sattar, murdered every officer they, could 
find, and were besieging ‘the others in the Residency, 
where, from want of provisions, they could not hold 
out long. 

Luckily the mutineers had not cut the telegraph 
wire, and the beleaguered were able to send the brief 
message imploring instant help 

“ By gad, gentlemen,” said the chief in a low voice, 
“this is a bad business, I cannot trust my fellows, and 
you are all in the same boat. What 1s to be done?” 

Kerr raised his tall figure and bent over the table, 
where the candles were allowed to gutter and the 
wine was left unhecded. 

“T can trust my men,” he said impressively, with 
a slight Scottish accent, “and I’m ready to go now.” 
And in half-an-hour fifty troopers, all that could be 
spared, with Kerr at their head, filed away into the 
darkness anf the rain’ 

Setting their faces duc svuuth, in the teanble 
monsoon season, with the water out over the country, 
the troop splashed on, swimming their hoses ovei five 
‘rivers, and crossing seven swollen nullahs , stumbling 
through paddy fields sometimes knee deep im liquid 
mud, and at last arriving in sight of Kolapore within 
twenty-six hours of the start 

The young lheutenant found the mutincers had 
defeated the Kolapore Light Infantry and were then 
occupying a fortification near the town, a position 
strengthened by circular bastions, and only to be 
entered by low doors of thick teak-wood, behind which 
the cowards had built up stones 

Kerr at ence rode off to the Rajah, who Ienthim a 
couple of @ld guns, and with these he attempted to 
breach the wall at thirty yards’ range while the 
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yelling rebels fired on him and his weary sowars, but 
after ‘all their trouble they had to abandon the 
guns, which were found to be useless and not unlikely 
to burst; the red glow in the sky betokened the 
approach of night, and if anything was to be done it 
must be done quickly, as he felt his discouraged, 
worn-out troopers might not he in the same mind next 
morning ; so without hesitation he ordered them to 
dismount, and arming himself and a faithful Mahratta, 
named, curiously enough, Gumpunt Row Deo Ker, 
with iron crowbars, he Ied a portion of his party 
apainst one of the doors, the rebels blazing away at 
them from the top of the wall 

The heavy blows fell unheard on the wooden 
beams amid the shar, rattle of musketry, and Kerr 
escaped injury by a miracle, the door giving at the 
lower part until there was a hole sufficiently large to 
admit one man at a time in a stooping spsture 

Through the aperture he darted hke a teriier into 
a rat-holc, deafened for the moment by the crash of 
more than twenty muskets, which he dodged by 
remaining bent down; and then rushing on the 
mutineers, followed by Gumpunt Row and sixteen 
dismounted sowars, he attacked them furiously with 
his sword. 

A tremendous combat was waged in the coming 
dusk; Kerr’s blood was up, the blood of a stalwart 
Scotsman, whose ancestors had figured in many a 
Border raid, and so well was he backed by his faithful 
Mahrattas that the sepoys were slaughtered in heaps, 
and the remnant at last compelled to take refuge in a 
house near the other entrance to the pagah or forti- 
fication, where, barricading themselves, they opened 
a heavy fire through the loopholes. 
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“Round this way,* cried Kerr. “Bun the 
beggars out,” and they sct fire to the building, 
roasting several of the defenders, the rest retreating 
behind a gateway, which they closed and strengthened. 

Other mutineers from the bastions joincd them, 
and reinforced, they again opened with their muskets 
on the attacking party. 

Kerr was to the front immediately: with his 
crowbar, Gumpunt Row, his high boot covered with 
blood from a wound in the foot, plying heavy blows 
beside him, and for the second time an opening 
yawned, through which the lieutenant crawled, 
luckily escaping the whizzing bullets that starred on 
the walls. mA 

The frantic rebels aimed wildly, and, though very 
superior in numbers, had desperate men to deal with. 

Still, thef/ made a bold stand. Kerr's helmet 
chain was cut by a ball, and the edge of his sword 
turned by another , Gumpunt Row saved his officer’s 
life by shooting a rebel in the nick of time, but he 
had a narrow shave, for a musket was fired so close 
to his face that he was blinded for a moment. 

When his smarting eyes recovered their vision, Kerr 
rushed at the man and pierced him through with such 
force that he could only withdraw his sword by a 
great effort, and while he was tugging at it, another 
mutineer came behind him, and felled him with the 
butt end of his musket. 

A cowardly fellow crept up to despatch him as 
consciousness wavered, but watchful Gumpunt again 
pulled his trigger, and the wretch went to his last 
account, Kes struggling to his feet at the same 
moment and Rilling another. 

Smoke filled the air, the Mahrattas and their valiant 
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leader~ hitting at random. ,Several green coats lay 
dead, and every man of the stormers had been more 
or less wounded by ball or bayonet, but they ferreted 
the rascals out of their corner and sent them flying 
into a temple for refuge. 

The ground was slippery with blood, and strewn 
with spent cartridges , Kerr and his men were terribly 
exhausted and badly hurt, but the indefatigable 
fellow was soon thundering on the door of the rebels’ 
last stronghold with his 1ron bat. 

This time he could make no impression, and the 
balls were whistling past , he had only seven sowars 
on their legs, and the thing ‘seemed impossible 
until, looking round with something like despair in 
his face, he saw a pile of hay not far off, and in a 
moment he was staggering back with an armful, his 
men following suit, while Gumpunt Raw lighted the 
heap, and a bright flame shot up, filling the darkness 
with a myriad sparks. 

Higher rose the pile, the heat became intolerable, 
and they withdrew out of danger, listening to the 
crackling of the door, which was burning merrily, and 
the mad shouts of the murderers inside, who knew 
their time had come. 

Cuts were roughly bound, wounds staunched, and 
the red swords grasped again. ‘“ See, sahib, we can 
go in now,” said Gumpunt, pointing to the charred 
planks ; and they went zn, through the sparks, and 
the smoke, and the fiery embers, into the dark 
temple ; and when they came out the red swords 
were redder, and they brought with them, cowed 
and bleeding, the very few who remained alive of 
the thirty-four mutineers that had gurrisoned the 


pagah. 
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Of Kerr’s seventeen dismounted Mahrattas, eight 
were killed on the spot, aad four more died of their 
wounds, while he himself and the five survivors were 
every one hit. 

Thus, by sheer pluck and strength of character, 
he vindicated the loyalty of the Southern Mahratta 
Irregular Horse and won the V.C., and it is to be 
regretted that a few years later his name diSappeared 
from the pages of the Army List, although it has 
since figured on the title-pages of several excellent 
little volumes on riding and driving, one published as 
recently as 1891. e 

Though Kolapore saw some hard fighting at the 
end of ’57, the rebels received sort shrift in that part 
of Hindustan, for we read that seventeen of them, 
including some influential men detected in a plot to 
murder all thé Europeansseat the Hills and in Sattara, 
were executed on the 8th of August, six being blown 
from the guns, five hanged, and the remainder shot, 
an example that might have been followed with 
advantage in other places. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


A CHARMED LIFE. 


LIKUTENANT HAVELOCK, V.C., AFTRRWARDS L1T.-Grn Sir H. M 
HAVELOCK-ALLAN, Bart, K C.B. 


THE name of Havelock is one inseparably connected 
with our Indian Empire. 

Sir Henry Havelock joined the Rifle Brigade a 
month after Waterloo was fought, and, exchanging . 
into the 13th Light Infantry in 1823, went out to 
India with the regiment, and spent the greater part 
of his days there r 

A sincere Baptist, he was not ashamed to own 
it, at a time, too, when religion was almost 
universally scoffed at in the army; aad he showed 
by his life and example that a soldier can be a good 
Christian, and a Christian may make a good soldier. 

Henry Marshman Havelock was his son, born in 
1830 at Chinsurah, in Bengal, and at the outbreak of 
the Mutiny he was Heutenant and adjutant in the 
10th Regiment. 

When Brigadier-General Havelock marched with 
his famous column of relief from Allahabad in July, 
1857, his son was his aide-de-camp, and soon found 
plenty of opportunity for distinguishing himself. 

The execrable Nana Sahib, whose death, by the 
way, has never been satisfactorily proved, came out 
of Cawnpore to make a hot fight of it, taking up 
a strong position commanding five villages, with 
numerous entrenchments, behind which there were 
said to be 13,000 rebels. 6 

Havelock’s force on leaving Allahabad mustered, 
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including 700 Sikhs, abeut 2,000; but there was no 
time to be lost if life and honour were to be spared. 

Exhausted as our men were, an engagement took 
place, and four villages and seven guns were captured 
at the point of the bayonet, when the rebels planted a 
twenty-four-pounder on{the Cantonment Road, round 
which they began to rally. 

It was of the greatest importance thag the gun 
shoyld be carried, and young Havelock was sent to 
the remains of the 64th Staffordshire, lying down to 
escape the fire, to order them forward to take it. 

Up sprang the gallant 64th, and off chey started 
on their road to glory , but Major Stirling, whose 
horse had been wounded by a shell, was on foot at 
their head, and secing no mounted officer, the aide- 
de-camp volunteered to lead them on his own 
responsibilitY riding fosward under a shower of 
shot, which turned to grape when he neared the 
field-piece. 

The regiment rushed the gun in fine style— 
Havelock very conspicuous in front; but though the 
attack was successful and the rebels retreated to 
Bithoor, leaving us that awful discovery of the well 
and slaughter chamber of Cawnpore to madden our 
men, the lieutenant’s action gave rise to a most un- 
fortunate unpleasantness, which has become matter 
of history 

Unknown to his son, General Havelock recom- 
mended him for the V C, and the officers of the 64th, 
feeling that it somehow reflected on their credit, 
forwarded a letter commenting strongly on the aide- 
de-camp’s ysurpation of a post which their own 
commanding* officer was filling in an honourable and 
soldierly way. 
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Calin Campbell, biased, as he was against the 
new decoration, had something to say about it, and, 
like most of his remarks, his utterance on that 
occasion was strong and to the point. As a matter 
of fact, everyone did his duty, young Havelock rather 
more, and if proof were wanting of his worthiness it 
is to be found in every subsequent campaign in which 
he was engaged. 

At the Charbagh Bridge, Lucknow, where, our 
slender column met with a terrible resistance, young 
Havelock rode forward with the Madras Fusiliers, 
now the 102nd, and when the smoke drifted away 
they saw him, sitting calmly in ‘the saddle waving 
the rest to advance, almest the sole survivor of the 
party, whose members lay riddled with shot in the 
September morning. 

From the flat ruofs of the houses a deadly fire was 
poured, but he went through it untouched for some 
time, save for a bullet through his helmet, afterwards 
superintending the passage of the wounded and 
waggons, when the 78th kept the bridge-head, and 
the tide of war had rolled away in the narrow lanes 
of Lucknow as the column fought on towards the 
beleaguered Residency. 

Sir James Outram strongly urged his recom- 
mendation again for the Cross, and it was duly sent 
home by his delighted father; but in the meantime 
the first application had been granted, and it was a 
source of regret and annoyance to the “ Bayard of 
India” that the lieutenant got no clasp for the 
Charbagh. 

Adjutant Havelock had just ordered the 78th to 
follow the column after a three hours’ struggle, more 
fully described in the notice of the “ Ross-shire 
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Buffs,” when a bullet struck him in the left ,clbow- 
joint, and he fell insensible. 

We shall meet with him again with the doctors of 
the 9oth, under sadly different conditions. Suffice it 
to mention here that he was invested with the Cross 
by her Majesty on his return to England in 18659, 
being then a captain in the 18th Royal Irish, and a 
brevet-lieutenant-colonel But the father was not 
desjined to sec the son’s distinction, and had long 
been lying in his quiet grave beside a spreading tree, 
on whose bark loving hands had carved the Ictter IH 
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CHAPTER XVII 


THE ¢ ASH MERE. GATI, ANID WHAT THEY DID 
THERE 


Sd 


Sattn, EIAwWTHORAL, LANCE-C ORP., Smit, Elauwbi, SALKIED 


IN the whole cataloguc of heroism, there are few 
incidents more stirring than that Which immediately 
preceded the storming of Ich. 

Two columns were ordered to rush the breaches , 
and the third, consisting of 250 men of the 52nd Foot, 
250 of the Qumiayn Battalion, and 5aQ@ of the rst 
Punjaub Infantry, was to await the blowify up of the 
Cashmere Gate, and then go in with the bay onet. 

The explosion party mustered in the full hght of 
a fine morning for their desperate work, and advanced | 
across the broken brndge under a fire from the picked 
marksmen at the wicket that renders it litle short of 
muraculous that one returned to tell the tale 

They were Licutenants Duncan Charles Home and 
Philip Salkeld, of the Bengal Engineers, Sergeants 
Smith, Carmichael, and Corporal Burgess of the same 
corps; a havildar and eight privates of the Bengal 
Sappers and Miners ; and Bugler Robert Hawthorne, 
of the 52nd, an Irishman from Londonderry, whose 
duty it was to sound the advance when the gate 
was blown in. 

The air was full of uproar and saad our 
artillery pouring on the city and being briskly replied 
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to by round shot, rockets and shells from the rebels 
inside, and while the third column halted on the 
high road, the explosion ‘party went steadily forward 
under a heavy shower of balls. 

Each carrying a twenty-five-pound bag of powder, 
Lieutenant Home and efour men passed through the 
Barricr-gate and crossed the ditch boldly, making 
Straight for the object of their mission, the enemy 
closing the wicket in obvious alarm, and suspending 
their fire for a moment in sheer astonishment at the 
audacity of the Feringhee officer, thereby giving him 
time to place his) bags and jump down into the 
ditch in safety 

Salkeld, Carmichacl aad Burgess next followed 
through the barrier, but four of the sepeys lingered 
behind it, refusing to go any farther, and Sergeant 
John Smith ‘id his bag down and handled his rifle 
grimly 

“If you don’t advance, you fellows, I shall shoot 
you!” he said, and, as Licutenant Salkeld ran back 
to find out the delay, he took in the situation at a 


glance. ; 
“Why don’t you come on?” he shouted “Shoot 
them! Shoot them!” and as Smith raised his pun 


slowly to the “present” to give them time, two of 
the cowards thought better of it, and passed on 

“Don't shoot!” cred the lieutenant again. 
“There will be enough with your own bag,’ and 
Smith, picking up his dangerous load, was imme- 
diately under fire. 

Home and the bugler were crouching in the ditch ; 
they had dope their work. Salkeld and Burgess were 
there and busy ; but Carmichael lay dead where he had 
fallen from the broken bridge, his bag in sight before 
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a wicket through which the rebels were furiously 
blazing away. . 

Smith laid his own bag, and dragged the sergeant’s 
powder, at terrible risk, until it was added to the 
pile; and, under a heavy fire from the wicket and 
the top of the gate, he calfmly arranged the fuse, 
and reported all ready to his officer. 

Salkel@ stooped to apply the quick-match , but, 
putting out his foot, he was shot through the thgh, 
and fell into the ditch, passing the slow-match to 
Smith as he did so, and telling him to fire the 
charge ; 

Burgess, who stood next to the wounded lieutenant, 
snatched the match, and Smith called to him to keep 
cool and fire it 

All the while the bullets and slugs were hailing 
down upon them. The fresh September morning 
was alive with shouts and tumult And below, in 
semi-security, Home and the bugler waited and 
wondered, as well they might. 

“It’s gone out, sir!” exclaimed Burgess, thinking 
he addressed Lieutenarit Salkeld “It won’t go off!” 

Sergeant Smith handed him a box of matches, 
but they dropped back into his hand as the corporal 
tumbled over into the ditch also, shot through the 
body And then all apparently depended on one 
man ! 

He crouched close to the charge to avoid the 
wicket, and had struck a light, when the treacherous 
portfire in the fuse, which had not gone out after all, 
fizzed in his face, and he sprang into the ditch with 
his rifle. ‘ 

Before he reached the ground the explosion took 
place ; and, amid the thunder of a deafening report, 
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with stones toppling from the gate and raining round 
on every side, a volume of choking powder-smoke 
filled the air, and the plucky sergeant groped for 
the wall. 

Stunned by the noise, and nearly stifled by the 
pungent cloud that clang round him, he felt some- 
one, who proved to be Lieutenant Home, the bugler 
being also near: 

“Has God spared you, sir? Are you hurt?” 
asked Smith. To his great relicf, the officer 
replied in the negative, the three men waiting 
anxiously for a few moments until the dust cleared 
away a little and the masonry ceased to thud from 
the shattered gate. %. 

Opinions vary as to the time that clapsed before 
the shrill bugle-call rang out to summon the stormers, 
but it was repeated three times before they heard it 
amid the row and rattle; and, as the column, led by 
the gallant 52nd, dashed over the bridge, the survivors 
saw Salkeld and the corporal in the middle of the 
ditch covered with dust, and just clear of the stones 
that had fallen in the few yards’ space that divided 
them from each other. 

Sergeant Smith went over to the lieutenant, both 
of whose arms were broken, and called Hawthorne 
to help carry him under the bridge, as the fire was 
finding them out, but the poor fellow would not be 
moved, and after begging Home to get out of the 
range of the sepoys’ guns, as he could do no good, 
Smith put a powder bag under the wounded man’s 
head—a fitting pillow—and went to look at Burgess, 
who was dying fast. 

The Havildar Pelluck Singh lay under the bridge 
shot through the thigh, and to the three sufferers 
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Smith -gave a draught of beandy from Lieutenant 
Home’s flask, leaving the bugier in charge of them, 
while he went to the rear in search of stretchers, and 
Iiome scrambled out to follow the column. 

After some difficulty the brave fellow procured 
three stretchers, and was retufning with them, when 
an officer of the Goth Rifles took onc, the sergeant 
got the others to the ditch, having to defend them 
with his drawn sword, for in the confusion of, an 
action it is “first come first served,” and men with 
a wounded comrade on their hands are no respecters 
of persons. ; 

Licutenant Salkeld, bound roughly, but tenderly, 
with the bugler’s pugaree, was carried off to the 
rear, with instructions to Ifawthorne not to leave 
him until in the hands of a surgeon, while the native 
corporal who helped to carry. Burgess retyrned a few 
moments afterwards to say that his charge was dead. 

The column was meanwhile battling its way 
towards the famous Chandni Chauk, or Street of 
Silver, where it met with such a resistance as to cause: 
Colonel Campbell, who commanded it, to retire, and 
hold the Begam Bagh for an hour and a half, after 
which he fell back to the church and posted his sadly 
diminished men for the night in the church itself and 
the houses round it, with guns pointing up the two 
streets that led to the interior of the city 

it was during that retrograde movement that 
Lance-Corporal Henry Smith, 52nd Regiment, carried 
a wounded comrade off under circumstances of such 
gallantry that the V.C. was eventually given to him. 

But of the explosion party who made the way 
for the column four only survived, anti of these 
Lieutenant Salkeld only lived a few days. 
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When he was dying, half in the hope ,that it 
might stimulate him, General Archdale Wilson sent 
his aide-de-camp with a piece of red ribbon as a 
temporary substitute for the Cross, but he had only 
strength left to say, “It will be gratifying to send 
it home,” and long before the news reached the 
quiet Dorsetshire rectory the sandy soil had closed 
on the remains of a brave man. ; 

els comrade Home was killed on the 1st of 
the following month, strangely cnough by another 
explosion, at Malagash, so that Sergeant Smith and 
Bugler Hawthorne alone lived to wear the dis- 
tinguished order 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE LUCKNOW CROSSES OF THE ROSS-SHTRE 
BUFFS, ANID THE HRROES OF “ DHOOLIE 
SQUARE!" 


¢ 
MACPHPRSON, McoMASTER, HotLoweLe, Mc MANts, RYAN, WARD, 
Homr, BRADSHAW. AND Jkt. 


THk gallant 78th Highlanders , (amalgamated in 
881i with the 72nd, under the title of Seaforths, 
its individuality gone Lke ats cherished buff facings) 
won sin. Crosses at Lucknow out of a total number 
of eight yained by the regiment. 

It 1s with the first attempt to reheve. the plucky 
little garrison that we have to do just now, when a 
small force under Brigadier-Gencral Havelock: C.B, 
Was marching upon it, after helping to avenge the 
ghastly massacre of Cawnpore. 

kighting its way in the sultry Indian July, cholera 
thinning the ranks at every stride, they routed the 
rebels successfully until their own numbers became 
diminished and they were obliged to fall back 
across the Ganges and return to Cawnpore , but the 
advance had had this result, that a body of mutineers 
had been drawn away from the beleaguered city, 
enabling the garrison to make a dashing sortie and 
secure a further supply of provisions. 

Nevertheless, the defenders were in bad case, 
and something must be done for them. Accordingly, 
Sir James Outram joining with a flying column on the 
16th of September, and chivalrously putting himself 
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under Havelock’s command, although he was his 
superior officer, the two comrades set out with a 
meagre column of 2,500 men, determined to relieve 
Lucknow or die 1n the attempt. 

The flat land of Oude was soaked and tts rivers 
were swollen. Large sheels or lakes lay out over the 
country, rendering it very difficult to get the guns 
along, but the brave band found itself at last near the 
Alum Bagh Gardens, four miles from the Residency 
where their anxious countrymen and women were 
awaiting them 

Havelock fired some heavy cannon to warn them 
that relief was at hand, but the well-worn old story 
of Jessie Brown and the bagpipes 1s, I fear, a myth. 
It first appeared in the /ays, our papers got hold 
of it, a song was written, Goodall painted the subjcct, 
and the Scottish maid-servant, whose ears are sup- 
posed to have caught the distant pibroch, became 
a histoitcal character 

Owinpy to a terrible scourge of cholera in 1845 
which carried off two officers, 496 men, forty-seven 
women, and 124 children of the Ross-shire Buffs in 
six months, there were many English and Irish in 
the regiment during the Mutiny, the Scots being too 
wary to enlist, but it did things at Lucknow and 
elsewhere of which any Scottish corps might well be 
proud, and as they reached the beautiful gardens 
and found a strong force of mutincers drawn up 
there, well posted, the men who had seen the wall 
of Cawnpore, and whose cry was, “ Remember the 
women and children,” felt their hands close tighter 
on their Enfield rifies as they camc into action. 

A hot fight took place. The advancing column 
captured a large gun with a shout, although sixty 
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officers and men fell under ghe fire from the garden 
walls; the Irregular Horse and Volunteer Cavalry 
took five more guns, the infantry another couple, and 
the rebels drew back, pursued by Sir James Outram, 
through the flooded fields towards the city. 

On the 25th of September an assault was ordered, 
the Charbagh on the outskirts was carried, in spite of 
a determined resistance, and the Madras Fusiliers 
rushed a bridge, over the canal which encirgled 
Lucknow like a moat. 

“We have taken that position, at all events, at the 
point of the bayonet,” cried Lieutenant Havelock, 
aide-de-camp to his father, the general, riding up 
with a ball through hjs selar topee, to Surgeon Jee, 
who had dismounted to tend an officer, whose Ife he 
found had ebbed out. Some soldiers pulled the gal- 
lant doctor inside the bastioped gateway of the Char- 
bagh Palace, as the round-shots whanged by in quick 
succession, and the 78th were ordered to advance 
along the Cawnpore road to cover the passage, while 
guns were pitched into the watcr, and the main body 
threaded the narrow lanes towards the Residency. 

For three hours the kilted laddies held thetr post 
at the head of the street, charged repeatedly by the 
rebels, and under a murderous fire from the white 
houses on cach side; but they piled the ground 
with corpses, and sent the linen-clad mutineers 
howling back. 

The principal force had penetrated far into the 
city, and there was a slight lull, when a message 
arrived from two companies which occupied a pagoda 
some little distance off, that “ The guns were coming, 
with a great multitude of rebels,” and adull clatter 
was heard by the regiment, reduced by one fourth, 
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. 
with ten officers killed, @s two brass nine-pounders 
were dragged forward and pointed at them. 

Meanwhile, Assistant-Surgecon McMaster had been 
fearlessly exposing himsclf—binding and dressing the 
wounded as coolly as though the death-stricken street 
had been a quiet hospitgl ward, and winning his VC. 
under the eyes of his comrades, in what always 
scems to me to be one of the most pluoky of the 
many ways by which it may be won; but anticl- 
pating the ghastly lanes which would be ploughed 
through the shattered band at the first round, word 
was given to charge Licutenant Macpherson, their 
popular adjutant, beloved in the regiment which hts 
father had commanded fof many years, sprang for- 
ward with a shout, claymore in hand, and sped on 
foot straight for the muzvzles of the cannon, followed 
by the Highlanders, close at his spurred heels. 

A short snarling scrimmage took place as they 
met the sepoys, over, under, and round about the 
guns they surged, bayonet and native sword, a slash- 
mg, hacking, prodding mob of redcoats and muti- 
neers, here a panting fiend turning at bay, to read 
his doom in the bloodshot eye of a brawny private , 
there a group of dark-skinned rascals, chopping at a 
wounded sergeant, and the licutenant descending on 
them with his gleaming claymorc. 

Like Cardigan at Balaclava, Macpherson was first 
at the guns, which he never left until strong arms had 
trundled them to the brink of the canal, and hurled 
them over with a ringing cheer, surrounded all the 
while by the, mutineers, who fought with the fury of 
hate. 

In a few minutes Surgeon Jee had between 
twenty and thirty wounded to tend, and while he 
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was busying himself with ..the work, they told him 
that the regiment had passed on, and that it was 
death to remain in the ‘open, as the rebels were 
potting at him from the street corner. 

But it was not in his nature to desert his charge, 
and sending a messenger to the colonel, asking for 
some men to carry the wounded on their backs, Jee 
stuck to it, binding a poor fellow’s head, whose lower 
jaw had been carricd off by a round shot 

Captain Havelock turned up, badly hit in the arm, 
when conveying the order for the 78th to follow the 
column, and Jee managed to get him into a dhoolie, 
a mortally wounded heutenant of the Highlanders 
being tenderly lifted, inte another, and the rest into 
six bullock-carts—with which sad train the brave 
surgeon hurricd on to join the regiment. 

Not long afterwards, the narrow road became 
blocked by an overturned hackery full of round-shot, 
and the occupants of the carts were cut to pieces in 
sight of their comrades, one man, Private Farmer, 
holding out his watch, and begging someone to take 
it ; but the risk was too great. 

At last the doctor and his dhoolies reached the 
regiment, and Captain Halliburton took charge of 
them with his company ; but a guide led them into an 
enemy’s battery, where they again suffered great loss. 

Among the suburbs, shelled from the other side of 
the Goomtee river, the doctor and his little escort 
wandered, trying to find the Residency, and running 
a gauntlet of musket-shot from the streets as they 
jolted down them in their fruitless quest, until at 
length they took shelter in a square courtyard called 
the Motee-Mahul, with two large gateways, and sheds 
all round it. 
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Nor even then were thair troubles over ; ; the place 
was tightly packed with camp-followers and camels ; 
the groaning wounded required attention, and Sur- 
geon Jee had his hands full. 

The native gongs sounded the hours through a 
night of horror. No onetknew how far, or how near, 
the Residency might be, and during the long spell of 
darkness a terrific firing crashed and boomed, mingled 
with shouts and cheering, which might mean any- 
thing, from a successful rush to the death-cry of 

valour battling against overwhelming odds. 

Men who had been with the advance found their 
way to the courtyard, bringing the alarming, but 
happily false, news that all the 78th had been killed. 
The Motee-Mahul was so crowded that movement 
was almost impossible , camels and horses squealed, 
and added a new danger by their frightened plung- 
ing, and the “dawn came slowly to the anxious 
surgeons and the miserable, moaning wretches under 
their care 

eAt daylight, Brigadier Cooper managed to get 
them some tea—the first food that had passed their 
lips since the previous morning—and the _ escort 
began to loophole the walls. 

Soon afterwards the brigadicr was shot through 
one of the holes, from the outside, and fell over 
Surgeon Jee, who had constantly to cross a gateway 
raked by bullets in order to reach his woundcd, 
although warned by his apothecary, De Soura, of his 
risk ; but the gallant fellow volunteered to try to find 
his way to the Residency with the sufferers, and send 

‘relief to Hallibyirton, who held the Motee-Mahul. 
~ Unhappily the details of the journey are meagre, 
yet we know, from Dr. Jee’s own words, that, 
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as the mournful little train proceeded, they found 
Colonel Campbell lying on the ground with a 
wounded leg, from the amputation of which he 
afterwards died; and Jee got one of his men to 
take him on his back and carry him along, the man 
being subsequently killed, 1¢ was supposed, for when 
search was made for him to be recommended for the 
Cross, he could not be found 

Under the fire of guns from the Kaiser Bagh 
Palace, they floundered through a shallow stream, 
and, after several exciting adventures, were hailed by 
a European sentry at a gate in a high wall, by whom 
they were directed to the Residency, towards which 
they wended their way, keeping under the wall to 
avoid the flying bullets which, in spite of the 
precaution, killed a great many of them, their 
bones being seen outside the palace when we took 
it gel during the sicge 

Jee Jost his white horse, but afterwards 
cite it, wounded in the chest by a large bolt, 
which was extracted with great difficulty, the animal 
being eventually sold as a very valuable charger for 
4160. 

T shall now tell of further hcroism on the part of 
our brave army surgeons and their feeble escort, 
under circumstances of even greater peril, during 
the same day and the night of horror that followed :t. 

We have just seen how Surgeon Jee fared with his 
wounded, and we will now follow the tragic fortunes of 
another convoy of maimed and miserable men who 
underwent some extraordinary adventures on their 
way to the Residency. 

During the night of the 25th September, Lucknow 
was in an uproar; but though the streets were full 
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of mutineers, exasperated by the success of the 
relicving column, the wounded of the goth, together 
with a large sprinkling from other regiments, some- 
how escaped notice, as they lay in their dhoolics 
in a passage before the Motce Munzil Palace. 

A dhoolie is a square covered palanquin of 
bamboo, with curtained sides and a razzi, or quilted 
coverlet, upon which the occupant lies, and the whole 
thingeis carried by four bearers, who form a particular 
caste of their own, hailing chicfly from lower Bengal. 

Morning dawned, and the attack they had been 
momentarily expecting all night came at last, shot and 
shell whistling into them and killing a great many. 

They were practically dbandoned to their own 
resources for a time, as the column had pushed on to 
the Residency ;,but the slender escort behaved with 
great valour,eand every inch of the way was hotly 
contested 

The surgeons, especially, were worthy of the 
highest praise, one of them bclonging to the 
artillery, who had just been speaking of his wife 
and children in the Residency, and how he looked 
forward to meeting them, asked a brother officer to 
help him with an operation, and they went to the 
spot under a heavy fire. 

“T wish I could see my way out of this,” said the 
officer, gazing hopelessly on the long train of helpless 
men who depended on their exertions for their lives. 

“ Pooh, there is no danger whatever!” replied the 
surgeon; but even as he spoke a ball struck him, and 
his earthly troybles were over. 

It-was cestain death to everyone to remain where 
they were, and a start was made under the guidance 
of a plucky young civilian, Mr. J. B. Thornhill, who 
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had “come from the Resfdency at great hazard to 
help thein ; so collecting, the dhoolies they set out, 
Surgeon Home, of the goth, taking charge, and 
Major Simmonds, of the 5th Fusiliers, commanding 
the weak escort of 150 men. 

We have all of us scen the tender care with which 
our constabulary lift the victim of a street accident 
into the‘ambulance cart, and wheel him gently away 
in the soft-running, well-hung conveyance, amid the 
sympathetic murmurs of the crowd. The scene in 
Lucknow was the reversc of this . the numerous dhoo- 
lics full of wounded and groaning men are borne by 
natives waiting an opportunity to drop them heavily 
and bolt. Instead of a Sympathetic crowd there is a 
mob of howling savages, filling the street end, and 
occupying windows and house tops, from which they 
send bullet after bullet. Here a narrow.lanc has to be 
threaded , there they must run across an open space, 
jolting and shaking those fractured limbs cruelly , for a 
moment they are partially sheltered by the high wall 
of a white building , but the mob 15 increasing behind 
them, and they cannot stay. Now and then a rush is 
made, and the bayonets of the escort are red when 
they hurry on after the train; they do not all hurry 
on cither, for several lie face down in the sun, and 
before their comrades have turned yon corner, the 
ground is hideous with mangled fragments, and the 
rebels are richer by several of the coveted Enfield 
rifles, with which they follow up the pursuit ; while, 
in the despatch sent home to England, Privates 
Whatever- you-will, Nos. four-thousand -and-some- 
thing, are returned “ missing”—-that cubious word 
that carries grief into many a quiet village, and hides 
a world of misery nevertheless. 
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A march of forty yards under the fire of a battery 
on the other side of the Goomtee brought them to 
the partial shelter of a building known as Martin’s 
House ; but the round shot found them out, and after 
a halt of half an hour they set off again in safety 
until they reached a farge nullah several feet in 
depth, the grape hissing among them as_ they 
waded through it, killing several bearers angi drown- 
ing gome of the wounded there. 

Across the nullah they passed down a strect 
where the fire did not reach them, but at the other 
end their guide made a fatal mistake which ultimatcly 
cost him his life, for leading them into an oblong 
square lined on three sides with, sheds, they were shot 
down like sheep, and the leading bearers refused to 
go farther. ss 

It seemed as though.the end of all things had 
come for them. The rebels held the sheds and 
opened fire from every side. Thornhill’s suggestion to 
go back was useless , the bearers in front were either 
killed or had bolted, and the dhoolies stood there as 
targets for the cowardly brutés who did not neglect 
the opportunity. 

Surgeon Bradshaw and an apothccary went off to 
the rear of the train, which was still 1n the street, and 
compelled the bearers to return with them by the 
path Mr. Thornhill should have taken, and ¢hey 
eventually reached the Residency; but the rest 
remained exposed in what is known to this day as 
“Dhoolie Square,” while Home and a handful of 
brave fellows took shelter in a covered archway and 
casteabout fer the best way to defend themselves and 
their charges 

One gallant incident occurred as Private Henry 
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Ward,.a Norfolk man of the 78th*"Highlanders, was 
escorting the dhoolie that contained Lieutenant 
Havelock. : 

When the bearers of several others took to their 
heels, Ward compelled his to remain, and knowing 
the fate that awaited him ifetaken, a private of the 
escort named Pilkington, who was badly hit, threw 
himself inside on to the wounded officer. 

The natives were about to drop the double load, 
but Ward would have none of that, and sticking to 
the dhoolic he forced them to continue, by means 
which we can readily imagine for ourselves, until the 
dhoolhie was carried to a place of safety and Lieutenant 
Havelock’s life was saved., 

Ward afterwards ‘became that officer's servant, 
a rare, if not unique instance of master and man 
both wearing the Victoria Cross. 

From the archway under which thé others had 
sought a very indifferent shelter they witnessed a 
horrible scence, as the mutineers rushed into the 
square and began murdering the wounded. : 

With Surgeon Home were Swanson of the 78th, 
Captain Becher, goth Native Infantry, three wounded 
men, and nine soldiers, the remnant of the escort as 
yet unhurt, and their struggle for life, and the lives of 
those poor fellows out in the open, 1s absolutely 
Homeric. 

They got into a house through an open door in 
the arch, and for half an hour one man kept the 
yclling crowd at bay, while the others shouted in 
chorus to make the rebels think they were more 
numerous. 

He was Patrick McManus, an Irish private of 
the sth Northumberland Fusiliers, and from a pillar 
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he shot sepoy atter sepoy, covl and collected, and 
seldom missing, until at last the sight of his muzzle 
was enough to send thenyY flying 

“Why don’t you come into the street?” was the 
derisive shout of the rebels, to which McManus 
replied by a Minié bullet, and in spite of all the 
efforts of their leader, an old fiend with sword and 
shicld whose white garb was girt with a red cummer- 
bund, it would be some time before they ventured on 
again 

While McManus stood behind his pillar, the 
others barricaded themselves as best they could, and 
a pile of corpses lent their ghastly aid to protect 
those fifteen heroes, but through the shutters they saw 
the brutes firing into the dhoolics, about forty of our 
wounded being killed in that way 

Close to the house Jay Arnold, of the Madras 
Fusiliers, who had been shot in both Iegs on the 
Charbagh Bridge, and Private Ryan begged them 
help him rescue one of the bravest fellows that ever 
drew sword 

McManus had been hit in the foot, but he 
volunteered, and making a rush through a storm of 
shot they found the dhoolie was too heavy for them 

They lifted Arnold out, the sepoys firing volley 
after volley, but although they carried him back 
between them unhurt themselves, the unfortunate 
captain received another ball in his thigh, from which 
he afterwards died in great agony. 

Again they sallied from the house and brought in 
a wounded man who was crying piteously for help, 
and again they were untouched, their burden being 
hit twice and dying before they regained the barricade. 

Surgeon Home was the only unwounded officer in 
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the house, and his time was divided between dressing 
the others and taking his turn to fire, finally a man 
was posted at each window and three 1n the doorway, 
and through a bullet hole in the shutter the surgeon 
saw a rebel creep within threc yards of him 

He promptly killed him {with his revolver, and 
Private Hollowell, of the Ross-shire Buffs, picked off 
another vesy neatly, after which there was a long pause, 
the ominous calm before the storm 

Hollowell had been Home’s right hand all “the 
time, and had already shot the old man with the red 
cummerbund ; and during the hour or so that elapsed 
before the attack was rcsumed they broke down a 
plaster wall to gain ap onter room ; but suddenly 
therc came a dull rumble from the square that brought 
them all to their feet in an instant. ; 

“It’s now or never, men,” shouted the surgeon 
“ Outside with us; they’re bringing up a gun.” 

It was already past noonday, and relief had not 
arrived. There was no question of surrender , that 
would have meant a long lingering agony, as thee 
sepoys spared none, and delighted in the most 
diabolical tortures when they got the chance There 
was nothing for it but to die like men 

The rumble eventually resolved itself, not into a 
field-piece which would have finished them, but a 
large screen on wheels with which the rebels closed 
up the door, shutting the besieged up in a trap, as 
they hoped, to be burned out by blazing straw flung 
down through the roof. 

The house caught fire; the smoke rolled in in 
choking volumes, and the heat became anbeasable, 
but there was another door opening on to the square, 
and through that they resolved to make a last dash. 
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Taking up three of their number who were the 
most badly hurt, they charged out and made for a 
shed ten yards away on the north side, but, strange 
to tell, the wounded alone were struck again, all three 
subsequently dying, while their comrades reached the 
shed unhurt, though fnore than five hundred of the 
surprised rebels are said to have fired at them as 
they ran. ° 

« Panting, they counted their numbers in that new 
retreat, and there were only six left who could bear 
arms, the other four being unable to do more than 
keep a look-out at the loopholes which riddled the 
shed’s side. 

Dangerous as the plact was, being loopholed, with 
such an insufficient garrison, they were destined to 
hold it for more than twenty-two hours before help 
came, and fhough this :acident reads like a romance, 
it is terribly true, every word of it 

They were uncertain whether Havelock’s column 
existed any longer : a whisper had come down to the 
78th the evening before that 1t had been destroycd , 
but the cowardly hounds crept notselessly up to the 
holes in the wall and fired in, giving them little time 
to speculate on the fate of others when their own 
seemed so near at hand. 

By placing a wounded man at each embrasure 
to give the alarm, they prevented any serious casualty, 
but an awful thing occurred which froze the very blood 
in their veins. 

When in the house at the archway their rifles had 
to some extent protected the miserable wounded still 
lytiz in their dhoolies in the square, but now they 
were left powerless, and the sepoys stealing up to the 
farther side of each palanquin began slowly to murder 
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them with knives and bayonets, even burning some 
alive ! 

The screams were heartrending; men called in 
agonising voices for help, but the hideous work went 
on until the ground reeked like the floor of a slaughter- 
house. - 

One officer, Lieutenant Knight, of the goth, Home’s 
own regiment, escaped, literally nerved by the energy 
of despair, for, though wounded in the leg, as the 
sabre of a sowar flashed in at one side of his dhoolie, 
he sprang out at the other, and fled. 

In spite of a hot pursuit and fifty bullets that went 
after him, two hitting him again in the legs, he got 
away, to carry the news to the rear guard, who, 
however, had their own hands too full to come to 
the others’ assistance. 

Now came a fresh peril to the surgeon and his 
men in the shed, for too craven to attack in front 
where the rifles of McManus and Hollowell, and 
Home’s revolver were waiting at the loopholes, a 
tramping overhead told them that the cnemy were 
breaking in the roof to ffre down upon them. 

An especial Providence would seem to have held 
those heroes in keeping, for though the muzzles of 
the mutineers’ muskets were within four feet of them, 
none were seriously wounded, and as the little garrison 
could tell by the stamping where the rebels were, 
many a sepoy rolled off into the square, howling 
with pain, or fell heavily, and lay motionless where 
he fell. 

Still the handful found it too hot to stand, and 
they broke a hole into the courtyard, from whieh, 
when darkness came to their aid, Surgeon ‘Home and 
one of the men crept to a large mosque thirty yards 
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his comrade’s shoulders. 

The mosque was empty, and returning to the man 
who had remained on guard they beckoned to the 
others to follow. 

There was some hesitation, and the sepoys on the 
roof detecting Home, opened fire again, but though 
the two had to return post haste, they brought with 
them a chatty of fresh water, which proved a veritable 
Godsend. 

They had suffered burning thirst all day, their 
faces were black with powder from biting cartridges , 
the wounded had implored the rest to shoot them 
when those appalling sqreams rent the air, but the 
water gave them all a little gleam of hope, and posting 
sentries at various parts of the shed they prepared to 
pass the night of horrors, with the babble of several 
who weré delirious 1n their ears, and the catlike 
tread of the murderous scoundrels above them 

More than one false alarm disturbed the silent 
hours , but the sepoys eventually left the roof, and 
Lucknow seemed to be sleeping. 

One man proposed to rush out and attempt to 
escape, and two others offered to join him, but the 
rest declined to leave the wounded, and about two 
o’clock in the morning they heard the sound of heavy 
firing not far off. 

Madly they shouted with what voice was left to 
them, thinking it was a relief, but the firing died away 
again and bitter disappointment followed. 

At last they became unanimous in an effort to 
fight theif way to the Residency, though no one knew 
‘exactly wherg it was, and they left the shed with seven 
cartridgea@fmong six men, only to shrink back again 
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as they saw a fire in the archway where McManus had 
piled up sO Many corpses, and a large body of sepoys 
clustering round it. 

Hope then died out; most of them cared little 
whether they lived or died, until, soon after dawn had 
flushed the domes and cupolas of the city, more 
firing was heard, and Private Ryan shouted, “ Boys, 
them’s our own chaps.” 

“ Cheer together, men,” exclaimed Surgeon Home, 
as they distinguished the well-known ring of the 
Enfield rifles, and they checred together—a cheer with 
more than one sob in it—but a cheer that was 
answered by another and another as our fellows 
charged into that ghastly “ Dhoolie Square,” and swept 
it of its rebel garrison, the rescued handful also firing 
their remaining shots as they rushed out to join their 
deliverers. 

Of the four officers who saw that morrfing break, 
three died of their wounds, but Home, McManus, 
Hollowell, and Ryan won the Cross for their never- 
exceeded heroism, Sir Anthony Home, K.C.B, being 
now the sole survivor 
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CHAPTER XIX 
LUCKNOW KAVANAGH 


THE year of grace 1821, which saw the death of the 
great Napoleon, witnessed also the birth of a son to 
Bandmaster Kavanagh of the 3rd Buffs, at the town 
of Mullingar, in County Westmeath, Ireland 

That child, who was christened Thomas Henry 
Kavanagh, was frequently told by a facetious uncle, 
that “he was born to be hanged,” but fortune pre- 
served him for a very different fate, and, entering the 
office of the Commissioner of Meerut, while yet in his 
teens, he passed through various stages of advancc- 
ment until he became Superintendent of the office of 
the Chief Commissioner of Oude, and in that capacity 
was stationed at Lucknow with his wife and family, 
when the Mutiny broke out 

All through the siege he behaved with great 
bravery, dividing his time between the guns and the 
trenches, often sitting for hours below ground, rifle in 
hand, while the mutineers were countermining our 
works, and waiting patiently until they broke into the 
tunnel, and a black head popped through the wall of 
earth to be as quickly shot at by the wary Superin- 
tendent. 

When Havelock’s slender column forced its way 
into the city, Kavanagh shared his last bottles of beer 
among the parched soldiers, and never spared himself 
inthis exertions during that trying time. 

His 0 was wounded, and they both suffered 
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great hardships, although the good ‘things of life were 
not wanting in some quarters, for there were votaries 
of “caste” within Lucknow, just as there were out- 
side, if all we hear is true. 

Havelock’s relief was only partial , he and Outram 
were not strong cnough to restuc the besieged, and the 
garrison had to await the arrival of Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, who reached the white tower of the Alum Bagh 
about four miles from the Residency, at the beginning 
of November. 

The road into Lucknow was circuitous, and would 
be fiercely defended, the various passages and build- 
ings en route affording splendid vantage posts for the 
rebels, Havelock’s men shad suffered severely from 
an imperfect knowledge of the way, and it was of the 
utmost necessity that Sir Colin should have a guide 
well acquainted with the country, but the girdle of 
mutineers rendered the very thought of such a thing 
absurd. 

During the early part of the siege, Kavanagh had 
been very ill, but his strength had returned and he wae 
at the time of his expldit, a strong man with dark hair 
and a red beard, speaking Hindustani fluently. 

A native spy named Kunoujee Lal, a very hand- 
some fellow, was returning to the Alum Bagh on a 
certain night, and after gaining his confidence and 
consent with difficulty, for the risk was enormous even 
to a native, Kavanagh went to Colonel Napier (after- 
wards Lord Napier of Magdala), Chief of Outram’s 
staff, and informed him that the spy was willing to 
guide him to Sir Colin’s camp, and that he, Kavanagh, 
was ready to undertake the journey. 

The colonel was amazed, and pote out in for- 
cible language the fate that would bef! him if he 
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were detected, but Kavanagh persisted, and was taken 
to Sir James Outram. 

Outram, thick set, with a shght roundness in his 
shoulders, a man of stainless honour, and absolutely 
without fear, refused to listen to him. To traverse 
the rebel camp in the ded of night, when cyes sharp 
as those of the lynx were on the watch, when keen 
distrust prevailed among the mutincers thomsclves, 
and eyery stranger was closcly questioned, was a trial 
to which he would subject no man, Kunoujece Lal, 
“himself, would find it as much as he could manage 
to get through, and for a European, the thing was 
impossible. 

The Irishman persisted, however, and gained his 
point. It was decided that if Sir James were satisfied 
with the disguise he proposed to assume, he should 
go, and Kavanagh Ieft him ¢o makc his preparations. 

He has told us of the revulsion of fecling that 
came over him before he started , his wife and little 
ones were uppermost in his thoughts, and he was 
within an ace of throwing up the whole affair, but the 
recollection of those fearful stories that Haveclock’s 
men brought with them from Cawnpore weighed 
strongly with him, and accordingly, at six o'clock he 
left the two rooms where they were then living, Mrs. 
Kavanagh supposing that he was going on duty as 
usual at the mines. 

In a quiet corner of the slaughter-yard that 
brave Irishman darkened his face and neck with 
lamp-black, put on a pair of tight silk trousers, a 
muslin shirt, and a short yellow silk jacket, con- 
* cealed his hair with a cream-coloured turban, bound 
A: white cummerb: 4d round his waist, slung a yellow 
” chintz mantle-ir irom his shoulders, and slipped his fect 
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into a pair of native slippers, turicd up at the toes 
and painfully tight, as he found to his sorrow, and 
then went to sec Colonel Napier, with amusing results. 

Natives were not allowed to enter a European’'s 
dwelling with their shoes on, nor to sit down, unin- 
vited, and to test his disgunsg, Kavanagh did both. 

The officers present werc indignant to see a 
swapyering fellow, evidently a badma.ish, or worthless 
character, as the name impltes, in their midst, con- 
ducting himself with insolent familiarity, and afer an 
angry altercation in Hindustani, Sir James Outram 
came into the room, only to be completely deceived 
like the rest. 

The disguise was perfect, and Kavanagh was free 
to go. 

Cipar in mouth, Sir James touched up his face by 
candle-lhght, Captain Sitwell gave him ai double- 
barrelled pistol—to use upon himsclf 1f he were taken 
—and after an cloquent hand-shake all round, at half- 
past eqrht Captain Hardinge accompanied him and 
Kunoujee Lal, to pass them through the picket on 
the river bank. 

“T would give my life to do what you are doing,” 
he said, as he gave him a last grip “ Noble fellow! 
you will never be forgotten !” 

The night was dark, and the great vaulted dome 
overhead without a cloud, as they stripped and 
waded through the Goomtee, and stole up a trench 
for three hundred yards, to a little grove beside a 
silent pool, where they stayed to dress again 

A man came down to wash, and they had a 
narrow escape from detection; and farther on they 
met a sepoy, with a matchlock, to whbm Kavanagh 
spoke of the night. 
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“Yes, it is verytcold,” said the rebel, who appeared 
to be uncommunicative, for without further paricy he 
went his way along the river bank 

At the Iron Bridge a cavalry picket challenged, 
and Kunoujce Lal advanced. 

They had come down from Mundron, he said, 

e@ 
naming a place held by the mutincers, and the pickct 
allowed them to procced. 

Crossing the stone bridge farther on, they¥ entered 
the sareets of the city, and then all their nerve was 
required, for they were full of rebels , but sauntering 
" on, they traversed the main thoroughfare and reached 
the outskirts in safety, satisfying a native watchman, 
and breathing more freely as they found themselves 
among the woods and eroves that covered the plain 
on that side of Lucknow. 

Kavanagh pbucked a carrot, and ate it with a keen 
relish , but after a long tramp, they discovered that 
they had mistaken the road, and were in the beautiful 
Dilkoosha park, the “heart's delight” of the Kings 
of Oude, far out of their way, and still close to 
tlte city ; 

The park was swarming with rebcls, whose horses 
neighed and answered each other under the trecs , 
bivouac fires lit up the darkness here and there, and 
poor Kunoujee Lal was in despair, imploring his 
companion to forgive his blunder. 

They had been four hours on their way, and were 
not clear of Lucknow. If daylight overtook them 
before they gained the Alum Bagh it would be the 
last sunrise they would see, and Kavanagh was 
already almost lame from the tightness of his shoes. 

$n old cduntryman, watching his crops in a field, 
declined to hefp ‘nem, and another, whom they spoke 
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to sogn afterwards, fled shouting, ‘to alarm a village 
not far off. 

“ Now for it,” said Kavanagh, and they ran along 
the canal bank for dear life, happily leaving the 
shouts behind them. 

Their troubles, however, were not nearly over ; 
several villages they roused; and the barking of the 
dogs conginucd long after the two strange companions 
had stumbled out of carshot—over paddy fields, and 
along irrigation cuts, where Kavanagh more than once 
received a most unwelcome ducking 

Crawling into a miserable hut, his hand encoun- 
tered a sleeping woman, who proved a friend to them, 
when she recovered from.the fright, and who pointed 
out the way, along w ‘hich they hurried as the moon 
was rising. 

Up it came, silvering the still country, showing 
cach clump of trees, and the white, utfhealthy haze 
that lay above the water, as they ncared the Alum 
Bagh, round which a strong body of mutinecrs were 
posted to resist the advance of Sir Colin. . 

“It is impossible to get through,” whispered 
Kunoujec Lal “There are scores of pickets, and 
rifle-pits full of men; we must go round by Bunnee,” 
and round they went, shortly coming on another 
cavalry patrol, to which they walked up boldly 

Confidence helped them, and they soon left the un- 
suspecting sowars in the rear , but about three o'clock 
in the morning, when moving cautiously through a 
mango grove, a secpoy on sentry, singing at the top of 
his voice to keep his courage up, gave the alarm, and 
the guard of twenty-five men surrounded them, all 
clamouring at once. 

Poor Kunoujee Lal lost heart, ana tnrew away tne 
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despatch he carried, but the Irish badmish kept his 
in his turban, and palavered so cleverly that the 
rascals believed his tale. 

They were then “two poor men walking to the 
village of Umzoula on a sad errand, namely, to in- 
form a friend that his Brother had been killed by a 
ball from the British entrenchments at Lucknow,” 
and the guard showed them the route they must 
follow. 

It was the most scrious rencontre they had had, 
but at the end of half an hour they met with another 
misfortune, for they tumbled into a marshy jhecel, and 
were up to their watsts in reeds and water for two 
hours, sometimes to their enegks, Kavanagh being 
thoroughly exhausted when they scrambled out, as 
he had to support the spy, who was much shorter 
than he, and washed the black from his hands 1n so 
doing. 

At the other side of the swamp he lay for a 
quarter of an hour before he could continue the walk, 
aad they then reached the village, to find a number of 
men siceping near the chubootra, or native office 

Rousing one of them, they told him they were 
spies, sent to discover the numbers of the Feringhces, 
but the man was surly, and would tell them nothing , 
and they had to run the gauntlet of two strong 
pickets, drowsing round their fires, three hundred 
yards apart. 

That they accomplished , and several other nar- 
now shaves they had, Kavanagh at last insisting, in 
spite of the warnings of the spy, in sleeping for an 
hous ina grove, after they had passed some natives 
who told them ‘that they were fleeing from the 
English. 
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It ‘was pood news , and about four in the morning 
when, absolutely weary and footsorc, they struggled 
on again, a voice called, “Who comes there?” and 
they knew their mission had ended. 

The commander of the Sikh patrol sent two 
men to guide them, and when in the camp, Lieu- 
tenant Goldic, of the gth Lancers, lent Kavanagh dry 
stocking’ and trousers, and pulled him together with 
a draught of brandy, Captain Dick mounting him 
on his Burma pony, and walking beside him to Sir 
Colin Campbell. 

That stern soldier could not restrain his admira- 
tron, nor the overwrought civilian his tears, and, as 
Kavanagh lay down to snatch some well-carned rest, 
Sir Colin busied himself in excluding the daylight 
from the tent with his own hands,*¢making such a 
clatter that he defeated his‘kindly objech 

The signal of Kavanagh’s safe arrival should have 
been hosted at once on the .Alum Bagh, and cruel 
anxiety was felt in Lucknow at the delay that took 
place, but meanwhile, unable to sleep from cacite- 
ment, the hero of the hour was seated at the general's 
table at cleven o'clock, consuming vast quantities of 
evs and bacon, marmalade, and, what was to him a 
long forgotten luxury, coffee with milk and sugar. 

His subsequent adventures were worthy of the 
man He guided the advance on the city when, 
leaving the baggage at the Alum Bagh, Sir Colin 
fought his way past the Martimiere College to the 
Dilkoosha Park, and day by day drew nearer to the 
Europeans in the Residency. 

He witnessed the awful slaughter at the Secunrra- 
bagh, where the 4th Sikhs, 53rd d “Shropshire, 93rd 
Sutherland Highlanders, and a battalion-of detach- 
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ments bayoneted two thousand rebels in three diours, 
until the place recked with blood, and the cry, 
“Remember the ladies and babies! Cawnpore— 
Cawnpore!” echoed through the loopholed walls 

He saved a wounded soldier there, under fire, and 
slept beside Sir Colin; Relped at the storming of the 
Motee-Mahul, or Pearl Palace, where Surgeon Jee 
won his VC. the September before, and wae received 
with ghree cheers by Sir James Outram and his staff, 
who had never expected to sec him alive again. 

H{[e led Sir James through a shower of bullets to 
Sir Colin Campbell, and, to quote Sir Colin's despatch, 
speaking of his heroism, “his escape, at a time when 
the entrenchment was clo8clye invested by a large 
army ..is... one of the most daring feats ever 
attempted.” se 

He left Lucknow when the Commandcr-in-Chicf 
retired with the rescued oncs on Cawnpore, after 
forty sepoys had bcen blown from the guns, and 
accompanied him again to the final suppression of 
Pucknow. 

After a long list of surprising adventures, which 
would be incredible as happening to one man if they 
were not well authenticated, he returned to civil life, 
every now and then starting off on some expedition 
against the rebels 

It will hardly be believed that the authorities 
attempted to ignore his claim to the Victoria Cross, 
trying to put him off with the Medal instead, but in 
the end he received it, in 1859, and survived to wear 
it for twenty-three years, dying at Gibraltar in 
Nadvember, #882 , 
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CHAPTER XX. 


PLLL'S BLULJACKEIS, AN® TIE O3KD HIGH- 
LANDFRS 
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Wirn the British flect was on its way to China, and 
Lord Elgin awaited reinforcements at Hong Kong, 
he received alarming intclhyence of the spread of the 
mutiny in India, and an urgent request to send all 
the help possible there’ 

He promptly set off for Calcutta with 1,500 sailors 
and marines, chicfly belonging to the Steamers Pearl 
and Sfaunon, and these Were formed* into naval 
brigades, to act on shore, with the same gallantry 
they had displayed in the Crimea 

Captain Pecl, whom we have scen in the trenches 
before Sebastopol, started up the Ganges with ten 
hupe 68-pounders and 400 blucjyackets, known as the 
“ Shannen brigade ;" but progress was terribly slow, 
and at was not until the 3oth September that he 
reached Benares with 286 men 

Hastening on to Allahabad before the rest came 
up, he arrived at that place three days later, and 
when the others joined him, on the 7th October, they 
found, to their dismay, that the big guns must be left 
there, as there was no means of transport for them 
across country. 

At Allahabad Peel consequently remained, urrtil 
the 28th, organising siege-trains of 24-poynders, and 
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despatching them on to Cawnpore under theecharge 
of the tars, and ultimately following himself, to do 
good service in a score of "places. 

It meant business when Pecl was off to the front, 
with hunting-spurs peeping from bencath his white 
trousers, and the three gold bands that denoted his 
rank of post-captain on the cuff of his blue undress 
frock coat. 6 

few leaders have been more deservedly idolised 
by their men; and few thought, as they saw him 
start from the ancient city at the junction of the 
Ganges and the Jumna, where, a few months before, 
the sepoys had murdered their officers while the band 
played “God save the Queen,” ghat he was going on 
his last campaign 

From Cawnpore, after several smart engagements, 
the Naval Brigade, reduces] to 250 men, accompanied 
Sir Colin Campbell on his march to Lucknow, and 
when the 93rd Highlanders marched into the camp 
at the Alum Bagh, Pcel’s fiddlers played them in, the 
rest of the blucjackets lining the road, and cheering 
lustily. ; 

After pounding at the walls of the Secundrabagh, 
which was a large square enclosure with turrets at the 
angles, and a garden inside with kiosks and summer- 
hcuses, Peel’s guns were ordered on to the Shahnuyjif 
Mosque, a fine domed building within a serai, loop- 
holed, and strongly garrisoned by sepoys in every 
variety of costume. 

Gay turbans clustered behind the embrasures. <A 
sprinkling of red coats proved the presence of 
mutjnied natjve infantry. The dark-faced scoundrels, 
with their munztes, or jackets, buttoned on the left 
breast were Mussulmans; those who fastened them 
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on the ‘right, Hindoos. And, although covered by 
the Highlanders fresh from terrible work in the gory 
Secundrabagh, Pecl’s tars were exposed to a rattling 
fire from the mob over the wall. 

To quote Sir Colin's words, “Captain Pecl be- 
haved very much as if hee had been laying the 
Shannon alongside an cnemy’s frigate” And he was 
nos the only one who was remembered in connection 
with the Shahnujjif. . 

Hiand-grenades fell among them, but Lieutenant 
Young and Willtam Hall, AB, a man of colour, ran 
the 24-pounder, which the sailors had christened the 
“Shannon” after their vessel, close to the masonry, 
and fired round after round point blank at it, behaving 
with a courage that was even above the average of 
British scamen, high as that average ambvays 15 

There was a large tret near the walls of the 
mosque, and up among its lcafy branches swarmed 
Licutenant Nowell Salmon (afterwards Rear-Ad- 
miral), a crack shot, and a fearless fellow. 

He could sce the jnterivr of the courtyard, and 
quietly proceeded to pick off rebel after rebel from 
his concealment, a private of the Q3rd loading rifles 
behind the tree trunk, and handing them up to him 

Eventually the place was stormed and cleared by 
the soldiers and blucjackets , and, when honours were 
distributed, Young, Salmon, who was badly wounded, 
and seaman Hall added each a Victoria Cross to the 
record of the Navy. 

In that blazing March following, when Campbell 
completed the fall of Lucknow, Peel’s men were again 
to the fore. ‘ ; : 

Very similar in many respects was the procedure 
of the column to what it had been during the second 
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relief, and piloted once more by brave Kavanagh, 
who rode Dr. Russell’s vicious white mare, a cloudless 
sky of blue overhead, and the pipers of the g3rd 
playing “Castles in the Air,” they advanced for the 
last time upon the Dilkoosha Park, which had such 
stirring memorics for many of them. 

Step by step, they carried all before them, 
battering the grotesque Martini¢re again, and 
capttring the Badshahbagh, or King’s Great Garden. 

Peel had just heard that he was now Sir William, 
and was in high feather , but Sir Colin, who about the 
same time received intelligence of his own elevation 
to the dignity of Lord Clyde, only shook his head 
sadly, as he thought of his deAd comrades of other 
days, saying in a mournful voice, “It 15 too late ; 
there 1s nobody alive now to whom I care to tell 
the news,” °¢ 

He had mounted the breach at Badajoz, and before 
that had held the colour of the 9th Regiment over the 
corpse of Sir John Moore, when “he lay like a warrior 
taking his rest,” on the ramparts of Corunna. 

Poor Peel was not destined to enjoy his honours 
long, for in one of those several actions fought before 
our men crossed the Goomtee on a bridge of beer 
barrels, a bullet lodged in the muscles of his thigh, 
and was extracted with great difficulty by Surgeon 
Munro, of the 93rd __si[n all likelihood he would have 
recovered, but at Cawnpore, on his way to Calcutta, 
smallpox scized him, and to the unuttecrable regret 
of the whole army, the gallant sailor died on the 27th 
of April. «+ 

*The words of*Outram at a banquet to the Naval 
Brigade, when he spoke of “the hearty, jolly, smiling 
faces of some of you Shannon men who were pounding 
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away with two big guns at the palace,’ are well 
known; but those hearty faces were woefully sad 
when the news of their commander’s carly death 
reached them, and there were tcars in many an cye 
that had laid the 24-pounders truly at Lucknow, as 
well as in the Crimea, and tha had glistened brightly 
when its owner had asked for Ilcave “ To have a day’s 
shooting ashore with them ’ecre red coats,” and got 
it too. 

The 93rd Highlanders won no less than seven 
Crosses in and about Lucknow. 

They were sworn friends with the Naval Brigade, 
and were long associated with them, for which reason 
| have included them in this chapter, confident they 
would choose no more fitting place for their grand 
and glorious record 

The regiment had satled for the Crimea _ with 
the 44th Foot, full of superstitious forebodings on 
that account, as they had previously accompanied 
the “Little Fighting Fours” to the disastrous 
American Campaign of 1814-15, where the o3rd 
suffered severely, but its achievements at Balaclava 
and clsewhere during the Russian War had added 
considerably to its honour and renown 

It was a decidedly Scottish corps, and in 1853 it 
is said there were only about thirty men belonging 
to it who were not natives cither of Sutherland, 
Inverness, or Ross, while in 185.4 there was only one 
English private on the roster. 

Gaclic was largely spoken in the ranks at that 
time, they wore the feather bonnet during the Mutiny, 
and their pipers had been put into green coats at the 
close of the Crimea. 

“Forward, Ninety-third!” was the word, and 
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they rushed on the Secundrabagh until a dead wall 
stayed them. 

“In at the roof, Highlanders, tear off the tiles,” 
cried Sir Colin from his saddle, and they needed no 
second bidding. 

Brawny arms broke an opening, and Corporal 
Dunley 1s said to have Been first in, the others follow- 
ing quickly, as man after man sprang dowg through 
the dust with knees bleeding and bayonet ready. 

The rest of the regiment entered through a breach 
in the main building, and were soon hard at work, with 
their good comrades the 4th Sikhs, in the awful 
slaughter that took place 

There was no quarter for the mutilators of women 
and children in every sense of the word it was a death 
struggle, and, as such, it recalls that terrible moment 
when the French gained the courtyard of La Haye 
Sainte and *exterminated the remnant of Baring’s 
Hanovernians 

In the fury and rush Private Mackay took a 
colour, not without a hard tussle for it ; Grant killed 
five of the sepoys in defence of an officer who had got 
possession of that or another ensign, for the account 
is vague , Munro, a colour-sergeant, rescued a wounded 
officer and carried him out, severely wounded in doing 
so, and still they had not finished in the nooks and 
comers of that charnel housc—not until they left 
two thousand dead to be gathered in a pile to 
pollute the air for days, as we learn from one who 
was present. 

All four won the Cross, and a few months before, 
at that other’ storming, their comrade Paton founded 
Ais* claim when ‘he reconnoitred the neighbouring 
Shahnujjif, under fire, and found the hole through 
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which they poured, with their fierce slogan, on the same 
day, tdéo, that Captain Stewart Iced straight for the 
guns which commanded the Mess Housc, took them, 
and was elected by his brother officers for the little 
bronze trinket he wears at the present time. 

But all these heroes pale before one other wielder 
of the baskct-hilted clayreore, the late mighty 
MacBean, as unassuming in manner as he was 
irresistiblé in war. 

Nearer and nearer the British troops had drawn 
to the doomed stronghold of the mutinecrs ; kites had 
actually been seen flying, high up in the sky, while 
our puns boomed loudly, but there came a moment 
when the self-satisfied rascals had no time to think of 
amusements, and one of those moments was when the 
g3rd_ stood at case near the Begum Bagh palace, 
waiting ini aoremarkable silence, ta repeat their 
Secundrabagh experience * e 

A strange little incident occurred of a soldier's 
presentiment of death, for one of the privates took off 
his Crimean medal, and handed 1t to his brother, who 
was a sergeant, saying, “ Here, John, send this to out 
mother. I shall be killed to-day," and within half an 
hour he was a corpse. 

When the word was given, a curious angry cry 
rose from the ranks, rather a snarl than a cheer, and 
almost immediately the tartan kilts were battling in 
the breach. 

Then was Adjutant MacBean observed, hewing 
right and Ieft, tremendous was his onslaught, and 
before he sheathed his sword the blood of eleven 
sepoys encrusted it, all slain single-handed ! 

Some time afterwards, at a regimental pardte, 
William MacBean stood forward, and‘Gencral Suir 
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R. Garratt pinncd the Cross on his breast with the 
words .—“ This Cross has been awarded to *you for 
the conspicuous gallantry you displayed at the 
assault of the enemy's position at Lucknow, on which 
occasion you killed eleven of the cnemy by whom 
you were surrounded ; and a good day's work it 
was, sir” ‘i 

“ Tutts,” said MacBean, in his simplicity forgetting 
altogether where he was, “it didna tak’ ine twenty 
mir utes.” 

This remarkable hero, who rose from the ranks to 
be a Major-General, died quietly in his bed many years 
afterwards, tended by his friend Munro, the regimental 
suryeon, and his old soldier servant, who was sent 
over to nurse him by Colonel Knollys, then command- 
ing the g3rd, himself a Crimean man of the Scots 
Fusiler Guards, and a voluminous writer on the 
Victoria Cross 
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which they poured, with their fierce stogan, on the same 
day, tdo, that Captain Stewart led straight for the 
guns which commanded the Mess House, took them, 
and was clected by his brother officers for the little 
bronze trinket he wears at the present time. 

But all these heroes pale beforc onc other wielder 
of the basket-hilted claymore, the late mighty 
MacBecan, as unassuming in manner as he was 
irresistiblé in war 

Nearer and nearer the British troops had drawn 
to the doomed stronghold of the mutinecrs , kites had 
actually been seen flying, high up in the sky, while 
our guns boomed loudly, but there came a moment 
when the self-satisfied rascals had no time to think of 
amusements, and one of thase moments was when the 
g3rd stood at case near the Begum Bagh palace, 
waiting in a remarkable silence, te repeat their 
secundrabagh experience * 9 

A. strange little incident occurred of a soldier's 
presentiment of death, for one of the privates took off 
his Crimean medal, and handed 1t to his brother, who 
was a sergeant, saying, “ Here, John, send this to our 
mother. I shall be killed to-day,” and within half an 
hour he was a corpse. 

When the word was given, a curious angry cry 
rose from the ranks, rather a snarl than a cheer, and 
almost immediately the tartan kilts were battling in 
the breach. 

Then was Adjutant MacBean observed, hewing 
right and left; tremendous was his onslaught, and 
before he sheathed his sword the blood of eleven 
sepoys encrusted it, all slain single-handed ! 

Some time afterwards, at a regimental pardde, 
William MacBean stood forward, and‘General Sur 
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R. Garratt pinncd the Cross on his breast with the 
words —“ This Cross has been awarded to *you for 
the conspicuous gallantry you displayed at the 
assault of the enemy’s position at Lucknow, on which 
occasion you killed eleven of the cnemy by whom 
you were surrounded , and a good day's work it 
Was, sir.” " 

“ Tutts,” said MacBean, in his simplicity forgetting 
altogether where he was, “it didna tak’ inc twenty 
mirutes ”’ 

This remarkable hero, who rose from the ranks to 
be a Major-General, died quietly 1n his bed many ycars 
afterwards, tended by his friend Munro, the regimental 
suryeon, and his old soldier servant, who was sent 
Over to nurse him by Colonel Knollys, then command- 
ing the g3rd, himself a Crimean man of the Scots 
Fusther Guards, and a voluminous writer on the 
Victona Cross 
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CHAPTER -XXI 


A LANCER’S STORY 
( ORPORAL GOATE, 


IF you go, almost any morning, to the north-east 
corner of Trafalgar Square, where a strip of flag 
pavement runs along the end of the hideous National 
Gallery, you will sce ten or a dozen martial figures, 
more or less gorgeous according to the condition of 
their uniforms, strolling aimlessly up and down as if 
the world were excessively pleasant ‘and belonged 
exclusively to them. 

The long Iegs with the broad yellow stripe under 
a scarlet shell jacket indicate that one of her Majesty’s 
gallant dragoon regiments could do with “a few hkely, 
lads,” as the old notices used to have it, the two 
harrow stripes down a similar long leg that jingles a 
musical spur on its hecl, tell one that 1f you have any 
sneaking fondness for a hussar saddle, or would Ithe 
to don the heavy lancer helmet, you can be obliged, 
provided the doctor will pass you; and mungling 
with these cavalry men are a few representatives of the 
Line, or, possibly , a guardsman or two, and they are all 
on the look-out for recruits. 

Formerly their great rendezvous was Charles 
Street, Westminstcr, when the Hampshif¢ Hog was 
in all its glory, and thither in the grey November 
days of 1853 came a smart lad of eighteen, who had 
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grown tired of his’quiet life in the sleepy old city of 
Norwich, where he was employed a» groom, 

“ Taking the shilling” was not a mere figure of 
specch in those days, and in a short time William 
Goate found himself richer by that important sum, 
which had been handed him by a smurt sergeant in 
the handsome bluc uniform with scarlet facings of the 
goth, Queen’s Royal, Lancers. 

Accustomed to horses, Private Goate soon found 
himstlf at home in the ranks, and was lying at 
Umballa with the gth when the Mutiny broke out. 

His first taste of fighting was at Delhi, and he 
had an exciting adventure when on despatch duty at 
an advanced post, where .a picket of lancers had 
orders to bring up reinforcements when the enemy 
came out of the city. 

Seeing six Yebels creeping ‘by the river towards 
the British Camp, he asked the officer commanding 
the picket to Ict him take a couple of men and 
interview the rascals, and leave being granted, the 
three troopers had a rough scramble to get their 
horses down the rocks to the water side, the rebels 
showing fight on their approach. 

Three pistols cracked, and three of the mutincers 
fell, the troopers unslinging their Jances and making 
at the others from the saddle, a battery of the enemy 
meanwhile opening fire on them. 

Goate tackled one of the swarthy fellows, who 
dodged nimbly round him, and although the corporal 
declares that he prefers the lance to the sword, he 
could not get into the scamp at close quarters, charmed 
he | never so wisely, and after slightly wounding 
Goate’s horse, the’rebel bolted for the river. 

Swinging out of his stirrups, he followed him into 
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the water, and the lance went home through the 
mutineer’s body, which floated away reddening the 
ripples. 

When Goate waded out again he found that his 
comrades had cach killed their man, and being sent 
by the picket officer with a note to his colonel, the 
ex-groom was made lance-corporal on the spot 

I cannot stay to tell of all his fighting ; he 
helped at the t taking of Cawnpore from the Gwalior 
rebels, and crossed the bridge of boats under a fire 
that emptied many a saddle , but rt was at Lucknow 
that he gained his Cross. 

Sir Colin Campbell, with 30,000 men, was deter- 
mined to make an end of the rebel resistance there, 
and on the 6th of March, 185%, Corporal Goate found 
himsclf, with his regiment, the oth Lancers, the 
2nd Dragoon Guards or Queen’s Bays, who wore 
their scarlet European clothing, and two native 
cavalry corps, on the race-course, about to charge a 
host of rebels that had salhed boldly out of Lucknow 
to destroy the hated Feringhecs 

It was the hot season—the time of blazing sky 
and sudden sunstroke, when ficlds and gardens were 
scorched and brown, and Europeans usually lay 
panting and prostrate during the day, but now they 
had to fight for their lives in the glarc, and not only 
for thcir own, but for those of delicate ladies and 
children, whose fate was truly awful when they fell 
into the hands of the mutineers. 

The enemy, who did not lack bravery, and who 
had, unfortunately, considerable military knowledge, 
made a motley show, the silver-grey of the revojted 
cavalry blending with the brilliant turbans and saShes 
and the barbaric splendour of the Irregular troops 





5 
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and wild fanatics ; but our fellows thirsted toe get at 
them, and reluctantly held im their horses, whose 
eager plunging swaycd the slender brigade as the 
order was given to charge. 

A few rounds from the Horse Artillery heralded 
the short trumpet noté& and while the smoke was 
still curling along the sward and dissolving into air, 
there came the heavy thunder of the hoofs, the low 
murmur of the men, mad to be hand-to-hand with 
the fiends The dust cloud gathered as they tore 
straight on, and then in the cloud came the shock of 
the meeting, the flashing of sabres and lance points, and 
a hoarse roar above the clash of steel, honest English 
shouts of vengeance that drifwned the native yells, and 
as the mutineers’ guns began to play on the a2‘h¢, the 
trumpet's voice sounded the order to return. 

It was short, but sharp.; the host was broken, and 

our disordered squadrons came back, sadly weakened, 
under a heavy shower of round shot and matchlock 
balls, 
e Corporal Goate, his gory lance left on the field, 
was returning close to Major Piercy Smith, of the 
Bays, who had formerly seen service with the 
16th Lancers, when a ball passed through the major’s 
body, and he reeled heavily. 

Goate tried to catch him, but he fell, and the 
corporal—who was only a little over twenty-two, 
remember—pulled up his charger and sprang down. 

Raising the wounded man on to his back, and 
slipping his arm through the bridle rein of his smart 
little Arab, he ran along with his heavy burden beside 
thee horse, and had traversed several hundred yards 
when he heard the enemy’s cavalry close behind him. 

There was nothing for it but to drop the major, 
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and, what—ride for his own safety: Not a bit of it. 
Shortening his reins he vaulted into the saddle, and, 
facing the enemy, shot one, felled another with the 
empty pistol, drew his sabre, and was in the middle 
of them. 

Knowing that a false move meant death, the 
gallant fellow kept his head and parricd the fierce 
blows aimed at him from all sides ; one man against 
a crowd, trusting to his superior swordsmanship and 
nerve to pull him through , turning and twisting: his 
horse this way and that way, knoching a sabre up 
and petting a neat thrust at a brown throat, in time 
tu ward off a tulwar slash and topple another sowar 
over with six inches of sharp steel through his 
cummerbund 

To use the corporal’s own words “1 cannot tell 
you how many saddles I must have emptied , the 
enemy didn't seem to know how to parry, taking 
advantage of this, I settled accounts with a jolly lot.” 

Determined not to be taken alive, he fought 
desperately, and when his arm was prowing weary 
and his horse white with lather, some of his comrades 
luckily came up and finished the business for him. 

Even then Goate had not apparently had enough 
of it, for he went out to look for the major, hoping 
to find him alive. Alas! that officer had passed 
beyond all chance of rescue, his headless corpse 
being brought in next morning by Captain Dillon, 
Lieutenant Eyre, and ten men of the Rifle Brigade. 

After the action, Sir Colin Campbell, Hope Grant, 
and several others shook hands warmly with the 
corporal, and there was joy in the oth Tancers when 
Goate was deservedly gazetted to swell their® roll 
of honour. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


SOME CAVALRY CROSSES WON IN) THE MUTINY. 


® 
BLAIR, Watson, GovGH (H H ), Banns, HILNPAGE, Ward, HOLLIS, 


Pearson, Gouca (0. J. 5), CHAMPION LVELYN Wop, FRASER, 
ANDERSON, (ND MONAGHAN, 


a 
OUR cavalry, both European and native, accomplished 
great things during the suppression of the sepoy rising 

The Gutdes, in khaki, with indigo-blue turbans, 
were ubiquitous, and struck terior wherever they 
went, the name of “ Delhf spearmen,’ won by the 
oth Lancers, was sufficient in itself to create a panic 
among the rebels, the 2nd Dragoon (Giuards, with 
scarlet tunicsand white trowser stripes, made themsclves 
felt, Corporal Anderson and Trumpeter Monaphan 
saving their colonel with such vallantry that they 
won the Victoria Cross, and Lieutenant Blair sabre- 
ing four men at Boolundshuhur, in a magnificent 
charge there, which also included A272 1n the Victoria 
Cross roll. 

The Carabineers, put into blue two years before 
the Crimea, and wearing brass helmcts in the hottest 
months, to the great discomfort of the troopers, did 
well when they were allowed to go in; and a 
legendary charge is recorded of the 8th Hussars, at 
Gwalior, where four brave fellows of the regiment, 
Captain Heneage, Sergeant Ward, Farrier Hollis, and 
Private Peargon, were selected, with difficulty, from a 
host who had done wonders there. 

e 8th wore their blue European clothing all 
through the Mutiny, with wicker helmets. 
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Troop-Sergeant-Major Champion, of the 8th, was 
also recommended for his conspicuous bravery in the 
rocky gorge at Gwalior, anf he should by rights have 
had half a lac of rupees, as the famous Ranec of 
Jhansi, for whose capture a large reward had been 
offered, was killed there , bug a Bombay staff-colonel 
disputed his claim, and the moncy was withheld. 

Less than three months afterwards—then acting 
regimental scrycant-major—when both his officers 
were wounded and he himself badly hit in the *chest 
by a bullet, he led the troop in hot pursuit of the , 
rebels at Beyapore for three hours, on a fine bay Herat 
horse, 16 hands high, killing 450 of them with his 
forty men! 

Faint from loss of ‘blood, he brought his party in, 
losing one killed and cight wounded. They lifted him, 
recling, off his horse, and laid him tinder a banyan 
tree, where the surgeon, finding that ‘the ball had 
gone clean through his chest and out at the back, 
dressed the wounds with the sergceant-major's own 
shirt-tail, as there w ere no bandages to be had! 

“Never mind, sir,” said ¢ hampion to his major, 
who came to commuscrate him, “ we've given them 
a good doing!" And so thought Colonel Robinson, 
who recommended him at once for the V.C., saying, 
“There never was a better little action fought, and 
you shall have the ordcr of merit {” 

Few men have scen more fighting than Sergeant- 
Major Champion, whosc face, the very idea! of a fine 
old hussar, is well known at Aldershot, where he now 
rests on his gallantly-earned laurels, for, besides the 
V.C., he has the Crimean, Turkish, ‘Mutiny, and 
Meritorious Service medals, having, moreover, re- 
fused a commission on four separate occasions. 
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The 7th Hussars have furnished us with two stir- 
ring Victoria Cross episodes, out of many morc that 
were not rewarded with the decoration, and the 
officers of the Native Cavalry Corps, that rematned 
loyal, swell the list to considerable length 

Hodson's Horse, now gth and roth Bengal Cavalry, 
became well-nigh as famous as their magnificent 
leader, and carry “ Delhi” and *“ Lucknow °, on their 
standards to-day, as do also the dark green 5th 
Punjab , but this 1s not a history of iegiments, but 
of actions. 

The brothers Gough would occupy a long chapter 
if space allowed it 

At Khurkowdah, near Khatuch, Captain C J. 5. 
Gough cut im to the assistance of his brother, who 
Was wounded, and slew two rebels ; following up his 
bravery thiee days afterwards by Jeading a troop of 
the Guides full tilt at the enemy, and killing two 
more, with one of whom he had a terrific encounter, 

Yet again, at Shumshabad, in January, 1858, he 
tackled the rebcl leader in the charge, leaving: his 
sword in him, and was, consequently, reduced to his 
revolver, with which he shot another couple. 

Hie seems to have dealt with his foes by the brace 
as a rule, and at Meangunge he cut down a rebel who 
was carving at Brevet-Major Anson (not the V.C. 
of that name), and slew another directly afterwards. 

What a record of individual pluck! And, indecd, 
his brother, Hugh Henry, was not far behind him. 

At Alum Bagh Mr. Gough took his party of 
Hodson’s Horse splashing through a swamp, and 
captured a gouple of guns, hotly defended, getting 
his “turban sJashed to pieces, and his horse twice 
wounded, when surrounded by three sepoys. 
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Near Jellalabad, this gallant nephew of the famous 
Hugh Gough of other days, headed his men for the 
guns again, and fought sowar after sowar, until 
wounded in the act of charging two sepoys with fixed 
bayonets. 

He was severely woundedon that occasion , had 
two horses killed under him, and received a ball 
through his helmet, and another through his scab- 
bard. ; 

Strange coincidence that “number two” all 
through the rccord of these two brave brothers—two 
guns, two horses, two bullets, twice wounded, and all 
those rebel sowars slain by twos 

On the 4th of. Ndévember, Licutenant John 
Watson, with a troop of the rst Punjab, and Licu- 
tenant) Probyn, with ,his troop, both wearing red 
pugarees round their spiked helmets, qame upon a 
body of rebel cavalry, under a stalwart Mussulman 
ressaldar, or native captain of Irregular Horse. 

A scene woithy of the days of chivalry followed, 
for the ressaldar, picking out half a dozen of his 
bravest, rode out to mect the Feringhees, Watson, 
nothing loth, spurring forward towards him 

Within a yard, the rebel fired his pistol at 
Watson's breast, luckily without cffect, and the lieu- 
tenant ran him through and dismounted him. 

Up he sprang, drawing his keen tulwar, and with 
his sowars, attacked the solitary officer, who, before 
his party could reach him, received a tulwar slash on 
the head, one on his right arm, that slit the jacket 
sleeve, and lost him the use of the limb for some 
time; another, which severed the chain gauntlet 
glove that protccted his left wrist, a bullet through 
his coat, and a blow on the leg, that made him limp 
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for several days. One man against seven os eight, 
and the marvel is he lived! 

But in a moment more the ground shook under 
the hoofs of the Punjab sowars , there was a circling 
of sabres, a plunging of dark-skinned men with the 
lust of slaughter in theircyes, and the rebels, trampled 
under foot, were utterly routed 

And now comes a sad, short story of a cornet of 
Husgars 

Again it is the outskirts of blood-stained Luck- 
now, its glittering mosques dazzling in the fearful 
March sun-glare , the dust 1s blinding, and a mob of 
infuriated Ghazis rush through it on to the guns. 

Young Banks, of the 7th,Js into them, sword in 
hand, slashing bravely as best he can, but surrounded, 
hacked, and overthrown at last, after: a fierce struggle, 
into which hjs colonel, Haggart, dashes alone to his 
assistance, in front of his men 

Three times the colonel’s revolver cracks out ; 
three times he plunges through the raving horde ; 
ene man he fells with his sword-hilt, dinting it deeply 
in the process; and when he is clear, and all 18 over, 
saddie and horse are cut and torn, his martingale 
dangles, severed, about the charger's legs, and the silk 
handkerchief he has used as a sword-knot is divided 
clean in half, some of the skin going with it; but the 
cornet—how has he fared ? 

One leg is lopped off above the knec ; the other 
is nearly severed ; onc arm 1s cleft to the bone; 
the other has gone entirely, and about the body 
are many slashes Yet, when Dr. Russell goes to 
see him afterwatds, the brave youngster 1s quite 
cheerful. . 

“ They tell me, if I get over this I can go yachting,” 
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he says. “We'll have some jolly cruises together.” 
But his last voyage was done; and his very name 
would be now forgotten, were it not that it appears in 
all lists, as one to whom the Cross of Valour would 
have been granted had he lived. 

The colonel was recommended also, but Sir Colin 
had no desire that officers of his rank should receive 
a decoration, which he himself never thoroughly 
understood or appreciated, and he refused to forw ard 
the recommendation. 

It seems hard——and it was hard, but Sir Colin 
Campbell was cast in an iron mould. 

When in England, not long returned from the 
Crimea, he was asked to take the post of Commander- 
in-Chief in India, on the death of General Anson, 
and the question was put to him, “ W hen can you be 
ready to start?” 

“ To-morrow !" was the startling reply , and sure 
enough he kept his word. 

The second Cross won by the 7th Hussars was 
gained during the pursuit of the broken and flying 
rebels, on the last day of the year 1858. 

Nana Sahib was known to be with them, and 
every effort was made to catch him, but they fled 
from our vengeance with winged heels, and were 
crossing the swift Raptee river when we came up. 

Although the Hussars were fagged by a march of 
thirty miles, nothing could hold them, and they 
dashed for the white-coated sowars, who seemed 
about to offer resistance on our side of the stream ; 
but the river was deep and swift, and though a 
swoop was made into the middle of it;, and sabres 
flashed as they floundered among the rebels, ‘the 
Cabul River accident was, in part, repeated, and men 
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and horses, friends and foes, were swirled away on 
the current, and many drowned : 

The mutineers across the water, who did not for- 
get their chance, opened a brisk fire, and it was seen 
that our fellows were in great peril 

Wounded severely «at Nawabgunge, and not yet 
recovered, Major Fraser*plunged in to the aid of his 
comrades, and under circumstances that do not fall to 
the lot of onc man ina thousand, brought in Captain 
Stisttd, who was almost spent, and four privates 

As it was, one old officer unhappily died before he 
could be got at, but the plucky major won the V.C., 
and also received the gold medal of the Royal 
Hilumanc Society. P 

“ All comes to those who know how to wait,” 1s an 
excellent saying 1n its way, but some things, to quote 
the old Scottish song, are “ ower lang o’ comin,” and 
Sir Evelyn Wood's Victoria Cross was one of these 
things not so much in matter of time, but in regard 
to a number of irritating delays connected with its 
final bestowal 

Asis well known, he served under Pecl as aide-de- 
camp in the Crimea when only sixteen, and won the 
highest praise from all who knew him for his gallantry 
there 

His commander wrote of “his beautiful courage 
in battery,” adding “ but his conduct and his manners 
are as exemplary as his courage.” 

On the 18th of June he received a grapeshot in 
the arm, but continued to help with the ladders, and 
remained before the Redan, having the shot cut out 
when he retyirned to camp. 

‘Lord Raglan had him sent to Razatch in his own 
carriage, and mentioned him in despatches, writing 
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also to, his uncle, Captain Mitchell, R.N., a very 
sympathetic and culogistic letter. 

Captains Peel and Lushington were loud in his 
praise, the latter recommending him for the Victoria 
Cross for bravery under a murdcrous fire, but it was 
not granted, although Lushfngton actually remon- 
strated with the authoritics for the omission. 

Returning to England in consequence of his wound, 
young Wood Ieft the Navy, and tn 1855 became 
cornet in the 13th Light Dragoons, purchased a 
licutenancy in the same regiment, and afterwards 
exchanged into the 17th Lancers in 1857. 

He was then ninetcen, and, embarking for India, 
he knew more of the né@tive languages in cightcen 
months, accoiding to General Beatson, than most 
officers who had spent ten years there, at any rate he 
passed the examination for, interpreter in Hindostani 
during his stay, and yet for more than a year out of 
the time he was fighting against the mutineers 

Coming as he did from Essex, a hunting county, 
he was at home in the saddle, and became a dashing 
hght-cavalry officer, voluntecring to ae a troop of 
the 3rd Bombay. 

At Sindwaho he went into the enemy almost 
single-handed, with all the gallantry of the Watsons 
and the Goughs of the Indian Army, and routed 
him, winning golden opinions from _ Brigadier 
Somerset; but a more romantic and almost as 
hazardous experience fell to his lot in the depths of 
the jungle of Sindhora. 

The mutinecrs, beaten on cvery side, retreated 
into the dangerous wilds, and lived ir freebooter 
fashion by sallying out and plundering the villages 
on the outskirts. 
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A band of them had scized a potail, named 
Chemmum Singh, and carried him off to be hanged 
at their leisure, and as ‘the man was loyal to the 
British rule, Lieutenant Wood determined to rescue 
him, if possible. 

Although wearied by a long march, he set out 
when he heard of 1t, with a duffadar and four sowars 
of Beatson’s Horse, and a corporal and sj, sepoys 
of the Bareilly levy, and after a ride of twelve miles 
through the tangled bush, he saw what seemed to be 
the glare of a camp-fire deeper still in the jungle 

It was might, and the place was weird and 
mysterious; the lemon grass sighed as the breeze 
whispered through it, they were in the vicinity of 
men who had played their last card, who knew that 
they had no mercy to expect if they were taken, and 
it wanted a strong nerve to face them 1n ther lair ; 
but Wood dismounted, left three sowars to look 
after the horses, went cautiously forward with the 
duffadar and the other trooper, and for three exciting 
miles, the yungle lying lone and melancholy around 
them, crept forward until, at one o'clock im the 
morning, they reached a nullah in which the fire was 
burning 

Twenty-six feet away, as they peeped from their 
concealment, they saw between sixty and seventy 
sleeping mutineers, five others keeping an indifferent 
guard over the unhappy captive, who had left all hope 
far behind him 

So far all had gone well, and trusting to his 
knowledge of the native character, with a word to his 
companions, they fired a sudden volley and sprang 
into the middle of them. 

With wild cries of terror, the rebels started up to 
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find themselves surprised, they could not tell by how 
large a force, and seized with panic they fled out of 
the firelight into the secret depths of the jungle, 
leaving several of their number bleeding in the 
nullah, and the wretched potail and his friends if 
anything more surprised thar they. 

Sir Richard Shakespeare had something to say 
about that night adventure in a despatch, and 
Lieutenant Wood had already found his way into his 
comrades’ hearts, there as in the Crimea, but still the 
V.C., for which he was again recommended, came not, 
and shortly afterwards he resigned his position in the 
Indian service through a disagreement with = the 
same Colonel Shakespeare who had praised him 
so highly. 

On his arrival in England, however, he found that 
he had been yazetted, September qth, 1860, and since 
then he has made a reputation for magnificent 
soldierly qualities second to none 1n_ the service 

Many of us who witnessed the review after the 
Egyptian Campaign can remember the shouts cf 
“ Evelyn Wood,” as he rode down Parliament Street 
in his white helmet. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
PLUCK ' 
SuAw (S ) Burl ER, DAViS 


THREE actions rewarded by the Victoria Cross must 
close the record of Mutiny heroes, for we have the 
fortuncs of our troops to follow in many other lands. 

Sir Colin Campbell was besieging Delhi, and 
one by one the strongholds of the mutineers were 
falling into his hands, for the last time 

Part of his force had crossed the Goomtee, a brave 
rush had been made on the rebels’ guns that com- 
manded our advanced position, and they had been 
spiked, but our skirmishers were not aware of tt 

From the white houses and quaint grotesque kiosks, 
the lane ends, and the palaces, a heavy musketry fire 
dimpled the brown river, and kept our surgeons busy 
as man after man was wounded The skirmishers had 
to be informed of our success, and a young lieutenant 
named Butler, of the ist Bengal Fustliers, made up 
his mind to do it 

Throwing off his blue jacket, and appearing in a 
shirt, the colour of which had not been improved by 
action, he entered the river and swam for the opposite 
side. 

Corpses floated on the current. most of the Indian 
rivers had their burden of dead at that time. The 
risk was greaj, but he reached the bank in safety, and 
scrambling on to the parapet, waved his arms for a 
signal. 
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For some time he stood braving the bullets that 
pinged by him, until our men saw him and under- 
stood, and for that deed h¢ was mentioned in general 
orders and got the V.C. 

Action number two reveals a different phase of 
valour, and was performed by a private of the Black 
Watch at Ruhiya, in April, £858 

The affair was sadly bungled by the commanding 
officer there, but James Davis had nothing to do with 
that ; he was a simple private in the light conipany, 
and was lying down under one of those magnificent , 
trees that covered the country about the frowning ‘ 
fort. 

When there, two engineer officers asked for some 
men to accompany them whilc thcy went forward to 
find where a breach miyht be made for the artillery, 
and Davi» was one of the party, under Lieutenant 
Alfred Jennings Bramley, of Tunbridge’ Wells 

Behind a parden ditch, under the fort walls, the 
little knot of Highlanders stayed, until the rebels 
came out to cut them off in force, and, shouting, 
“Pick off the leader while I run down and _ tell 
Macleod,” the licutenant bolted away to the captain 
of the company for supports. 

The mutinecrs fired heavily, and a bullet centered 
Bramley’s temple, stretching him senseless on the 
ground, and though one of the Highlanders shot the 
leader of the sortie, they had to fall back in haste. 

“We can’t leave him,” said Macleod sorrowfully, 
looking down on the wounded boy, brave to a fault, 
and a great favourite in the Renimient “who will 

take him out ?” 

Private Davis volunteered, asking ‘another* man 
named Eadie to “ give him a hand,” and, as he was ‘ 
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doing so, Eadie was shot in the head, his ‘blood 
pouring down Davis’s back. 

A comrade dragged the poor fellow away, and 
Captain Macleod, seeing the red stain, asked Davis 
if he were wounded 

“I don’t think I amg’ was the reply, the party 
all the while under heavy musketry. 

“Then will you still take him out?” @gaid the 
captain, and the private answered “ Yes.” 

“Clutch tight round my neck, sir,” he said, gctting 
ethe then conscious officer on to his back again, and 
starting to run; but on the way the lheutenant’s 
watch dropped out, and though the bullets were 
flying about, raising dust clouds and ripping off the 
leaves overhead, Davis sat down gingerly until he 
managed to reacbit, and then continued on his way 
until he met a man named Dods, who carried Bramley 
in, only to die during the night 

Returning through the fire, Davis helped to bring 
Eadie back to the company, and, after that, to get 
his’ rifle, the party firing a volley before they 
abandoned their perilous position 

I do not think I have come across a more stnking 
instance of perfect disregard of danger in the wholc 
course of my researches 

Last comes a hand-to-hand business after the 
action at Nawabgunge; one of the good old “cut 
and come again” combats that one scarcely cver 
hears of now. 

In a fofe, where the shadow of overhanging 
branches made the shade more intense, from the 

"fierceness of the sun outside, there stood a Ghazi, 
, or fanatic, one of the most dangerous class of rebels 


our men ever came to close quarters with, and with 
9 
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his back to a tree he was flourishing a tulwar, keen 
as a razors edge, and defying us. 

Someone shot at him; the blood spurted, and 
his fury increased, until Sapper Shaw, 3rd Battalion 
Rifle Brigade, stepped into the lists to tackle him 
armed with the short sword carried by his rank. 

Men round about stood still and looked on. Sam 
Shaw was a resolute fellow, and if he did not kill 
the Ghazi, the Ghazi would kill him—that much was 
certain; and at it they went, Shaw, in his green 
European clothing which the Rifles were wearing 
in India at that time, the Ghazi a waving mass of 
drapery and black lean limbs, active and lithe as a 
serpent. 

Sparks were struck out of the blades ; round they 
circled, hewing and thrusting, Shaw breathing hard, 
and the fanatic hissing curses 

A heavy blow on the head brought the blood 
streaming down the pionccer’s face, and he was ugly 
to look upon ; then, thoroughly cxasperated, he flung 
himself on the Ghazi, grappled him in his strong 
arms, and literally sawed the life out of him with the 
serrated back of his sapper's sword 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


e 
A SHORT OUTLINE OF THE WAR IN NEW ZEALAND, 
AND THE STORY OF SOME CROSSES WON 
THERE IN THE BUSH AND THE PAIIS., 


® 
Lucas, MCKFNNA, J RYAN, MITCHED!, MCNEILL, MANIFY, TEMPLI, 
PICKARD, F A, Swairi 


DURING the year 1860, and for several years afterwards, 
we were engaged in a scries of remarkable campaigns 
against a brave race of natives, the Maoris of New 
Zealand, and though in the end we were victorious, 
the war was protracted from two reasons — the 
determined resistance of the cnemy, and the difficult 
nature of the country itself, 

If we would believe the reports of our coljonists, 
in no matter what quarter of the globe, the particular 
r@ce of aborigines they have to cope with are always 
the vilest and most bloodthirsty sect of wretches 
unhanged, and after foolishly embroiling themselves, 
generally from their own faults, they appeal to the 
mother country to help them with arms and men, and 
we are drawn into unfortunate wars which never 
ought to arise. 

So it.was in New Zealand The Maoris are a 
fine people, whose natural cruelty is very capable 
of being toned down if properly handled ; but it was 
the old story of the settler and the savage, and the 
actufa] cause Of the war was a small piece of land, one 
mile square, ‘at the mouth of the Waitara river 
Taranaki, North Island, purchased from, and paid 
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for to, one Taera, the whole tribe afterwards claiming 
a vested interest in it, which led to scrious compli- 
cations. 

A handful of troops went out to settle matters, 
and after some minor operations, met with an irri- 
tating reverse at the hands ef tattooed warriors armed 
with fowling-pieces and double-barrclied guns, but 
without 4 single bayonet or a piece of cannon. 

People in England could not understand why our 
men did not follow through the bush and exterminate 


the Maoris; but that bush constituted one of the’ 


principal difficulties we had to surmount, for, as an 
officer who knew it well says, “a European, going 
into it about twenty ‘yards, and turning round three 
times, is quite at a loss to find his way out again, 
unless he is somewhat of an Indiar pathfinder, and 
can judge of the points ofthe compass.by the bark of 
the trees, the sun, ctc.” 

Magnificent forests covered part of the land, 
where among the luxuriant tropical foliage parra- 
keets and grey warblers abounded, and the wood 
pigeon had tts nest. 

These forests alternated with vast tracts of waving 
fern and tall green flax, five feet in height , supple- 
jacks and other creepers lying in wait to trip up the 
unwary ; our men held on by each other's coat tails 
at night time to guard against straying from the path, 
for to such as did so there often came a cruel death 
among the thick undergrowth and swamps, some 
being found without heads, and Captain Ross with 
his heart cut out. 

In the volcanic region of Taranaki, or ‘New 
Plymouth, as it used to be called, the war was first 
waged; and, after some desultory fighting, there 
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happened an incident which might have ended very 
differently but for the action of one man, Colour- 
Sergeant John Lucas, 4oth regiment, a fine, well-set- 
up fellow with eighteen years’ service, and a native of 
the South of Ireland. 

Some thirty men wert out, on a March morning. 
1861, near the Waitara river to look for the eneny ; 
and when they had filed across an open space and 
plunged into a ravine clothed with bush and fern, a 
heavy “fire was opened on them from a mysterious 
and hidden foe. 

Captain Richards threw his party into skirmishing 
order, and they fired wherever a puff of smoke rose 
from the Maoris’ concealment, but they were at a 
great disadvantage, while the enemy potted them one 
after another 

Licutenant, Rees picked up the rifle of a wounded 
man, and was aiming coolly, when a ball struck him 
in the nght groin, a most dangerous and most 
painful spot, and the colour-sergeant sent him to 
the rear in charge of one of the men 

Three wounded lay groaning on the ground, and 
to cover them until help arrived, the gallant fellow 
took post behind a tree, and kept up a brisk fire for 
fifteen minutes with two men who remained with 
him, the Maoris taking careful shots at thirty yards’ 
range whenever he showed himself, one bullet severing 
a trailing creeper six inches above his head. 

Many of the enemy fell before his deadly rific, 
and it is recorded that of the wounded of his party 
one only survived; but he was eventually relieved 
by a force frgm the redoubt, and the moral lesson 
was n&t lost ugon the foe. 

He was made sergeant-major not long afterwards, 
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and presented with the Cross at Auckland by General 
Cameron in person. 

Isolated parties were not always so fortunate in 
that war; and we read of another sergeant, with 
twenty-five men of the goth, who piled their arms in 
charge of the sentry, and were so busy bush cutting 
that the Maoris crept up and captured all the rifles 
except qne stand. 

Possessed of great imitative powers, the Maoris 
fired a rifle at sunset cach night, after the example 
sct by our gun; and, like the Cossacks, who dis-« 
charged their pieces to show the enemy how remark- 
ably wide awake they were, the native sentinels could 
be heard the night through calling at intervals, for the 
same reason, “1 see you, you dogs! Come on and 
fight! Come on!” 

Sergeant McKenna, a Yorkshire man of Irish 
descent, had been seventeen years in the ranks of the 
65th regiment, when he found himself suddenly 
called upon to take command of a party at a very 
hazardous moment, his officer, Captain Swift, beigg 
mortally hit when attacking a large body of the 
enemy, who had just murdered threc whites and 
several women and children. 

“Are you wounded, sir?” he exclaimed, as he saw 
his officer and friend lying in a heap among the trees 

“Oh, yes, McKenna—very severely! Never 
mind loading; take my revolver, and lead on the 
men!” whispered Captain Swift. And shouting— 

“Men, the captain is wounded; charge!” the 
sergeant, mad with grief, ran out at the head of his 
slender thirty-seven, and drove the Maoris up a. hill 
until] they disappeared in the bush and began to fire 
from a host of secret hiding-places. 
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There were a couple of hundred of them,to be 
held at bay until the four men under Corporal "Ryan, 
Ieft to guard the captain and L.icutenant Butler, 
should be rescued by the advance vuard somewhere 
away among the underwood, and McKenna trusted 
to the reports of their wifies to give warnine of the 
deadly peril they were all in. 

Chancing upon a deserted camp of the enemy, 
they made a breastwork of potato kits and sacking, 
and held their ground with preat determination, 
picking the Maoris out of the tree tops and froin 
their lairs in the fern, until] about 51x o’clock in the 
evening, when, as darkness was at hand, retreat 
became absolutely necessary. , 

Many wild suggestions were advanced by different 
men of the party, and when they began to retire by 
the way they had come, a heavy fire showed that the 
path was occupied 

Several had been wounded, and one or twu killed 
outright, but McKenna did not lose heart, and at a 
Guiarter past six he led his little band, carrying the 
sufferers tenderly, down the ‘hill into some dense 
scrub on the other side of the valley, finding the 
splay-footed tracks of the savages on the bank of a 
clear stream there, in whose tranquil boswom the stars 
were reflected brightly 

Soon afterwards they lost the path, and, ordering 
them to put on their greatcoats, after a strict caution 
not to light a pipe, he and his men sat down in square 
to spend the night in perfect silencc—all but two, 
who had wandered away, and were lost. 

eMeanwhife Corporal Ryan, with Privates Talbot 
and Bulford, jay beside Captain Swift, who stifled his 
own moaning until seven in the evening, when, after 
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saying to the corporal, “Give me your hand,” he 
pressed it, and fell into the sleep of death. 

At daybreak they covéred the body with leaves 
to save it from the Maoris, and, luckily, met the 
rescuc-party, who never expected to find onc of them 
alive. . 

The night wore on, and* grew bitterly cold; the 
fern fronds rustled suspiciously, and the toc-toé grass 
moved at times as if the stealthy savages were gliding 
through it; but still Sergeant McKenna sat m&tion- 
less, listening to the faintest sound, having done all 
that was possible, and content to Icave the rest in the 
hands of Providence 

Away in another place Privates Thomas and Cole 
watched beside Mr Butler, whose wound was very 
painful; and not only did they wrap him with their 
grcatcoats, but ‘Thomas added his bluc serge frock, 
and spent the remainder of the time* shivering in 
undershirt and trousers. 

It behoves regimental officers, if from only selfish 
motives, where no higher oncs appeal, to win the 
respect and affection of thar men, for, once gained, 
there is nothing Tommy Atkins will not do for them , 
while on the other hand, if they render themselves 
unpopular and obnoxious, they run a good chance of 
being shot from the rear when in action, the fate of 
far more in the past than is generally supposed. 

At daybreak they all continued their retreat, and 
arrived in sight of a search-party of the 65th soon 
after eight; afterwards rescuing one of the missing 
men, Whittle, who had been sixty hours without food, 
and finding the body of the other, a private named 
Bryne, stone dead, with five bullets in his body. * 

Sergeant McKenna received a commission and 
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the V.C.; Corporal Ryan was gazetted, but was 
drowned near Tuaken before he got the Cross, when 
trying to save a drunken comrade; while Bulford, 
Talbot, Cole, and Thomas gained the Medal for Dis- 
tinguished Conduct in the field as a reward for their 
long night vigil beside the wounded and the dead. 

“In all this desperate affair, McKenna,” said an 
interviewer to the gallant sergeant, “did, you ever 
think of your wife and children ?” 

‘Not once, sir,” he replied. “She asked me the 
same question the first time we met, and scemed a 
little put out when I gave her the same answer; but 
she understood it afterwards In the excitement of 
an engagement a soldicr can only think of immediate 
duty. When the danger is past, he feels how grateful 
he ought to be to Him who has preserved his life for 
those who are dearer to him than life itself.” 

Captain Swift had been instrumental in organising 
a corps of Forest Rangers, who did good service 
under a very brave German named Von Tempsky, 
bimself destined to be shot. 

In one action a Maori, hidden in the branches of 
a trec, fired at a man of the 13th, the ball piercing 
his Crimean ribbon, and tearing its way to his heart 
Von Tempsky brought the native down by a good 
aim; and, seeing that he was not dead, drew the 
bowie-knife he always carried, and finished him, 
saying: “ There; you vill never kill anoder English- 
man!” 

At Rangiriri fifty men of the Royal Artillery were 
called upon to storm the Pah with swords and revol- 
vexs, led by, Captain Mercer, a magnificent soldier, 
whofh every bombardier would have followed had he 
taken them to certain death. 
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Unhappily for the servicc, a bullet carried awa 
his lower jaw ; and he lay exposed to a terrific fire, 
enduring agonies too awful for description. 

Everyone who attempted to cross the opening in 
the parapet was instantly shot, cxcept Licutenant 
Pickard, R.A., who won the Cross for his devotion to 
the wounded, and Assistant -Surgeon Temple, R.A, 
who, with Pickard, went out and rendered every 
possible attention that skill and friendship could 
suggest, the on-lookers breathing a sigh of reli¢f as 
they saw the doctor gain the captain’s side, and knecl 
to dress the ghastly wound under the same firc that 
had inflicted it. 

Temple's action gained him the Victoria Cross, but 
Mercer was beyond all carthly aid when he reached 
him, and after it was over, and thcy brought Mrs. 
Mercer to him to take a Jast farewell, he wrote in 
pencil, for he could not speak, “ Do not gricve for 
me, I dic contented, and resigned to God’s will” 

Resignation and determination were also to be 
found among the Maoris, and on one occasion, when 
Captain Greaves had ‘fired at a brown head that 
peeped above a parapet, he searched for the man 
inside when the Pah had been taken, and discovered 
him with a ball between the eyes; his leg broken ina 
previous engagement having been roughly bound up 
with flax and a tent peg by way of splint, so that he 
might go on fighting to the end. 

Death was certain to any who fell into the Maoris' 
hands, and it chanced that Lieut.-Colonel J. Carstairs, 
McNeill, of the ro7th Regiment, with his orderly, Pri- 
vate Vosper, of the Colonial Defence Force, came 
suddenly upon fifty of them on the rgad fron’ Te 
Awamuta. 
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When the ping ping of the bullets began, and their 
numbers were seen, the officer and his attendant 
turned to gallop back; but Vosper's horse went down 
and rolled him into a potatoc-pit hidden among the 
fern, and the Maoris ran towards him with cries of 
triumph destined to beeshort. 

Colonel McNeill rode after the horse, and caught 
it, which Vosper himself could not havg done in 
time, and helping him to mount, they saved thein- 
selvés with difficulty by a mad gallop, with the dust 
clouds from the bullets all round them, until they 
eventually reached an English party levelling an abun- 
doned pah. 

Our troops, after sailingeroynd the fine coast of the 
North Island, were landed in Poverty Bay district, im 
the Province of Auckland ; and across the peninsula of 
Te Papa the Maoris had built a stockade, known as 
the Gate P&h, with a long rifle pit extending from 
their Icft almost to the sca beach 

April, usually so bright and sunny there, showed a 
gull grey dawn on the 29th, mist shrouding the dis- 
tant hills and a drizzly rain falling. 

From half-past seven until four o'clock in the afte:- 
noon our artillery poured a heavy firc upon the Pah, 
the Maoris seeking shelter in the holes and tunnels 
with which the place was riddled , and, taking advan- 
tage of low- tide the night before, the 68th Regiment 
and some men of the Naval Brigade, had moved silently 
round to their left raar unknown to them, with orders 
not to open fire until the enemy had been driven past 
them by our storming column. 

e The Mabris remained so quiet that we thought 
the*shells had slain them all, but a breach having 
been made, the Fighting Forty-third, and a party of 
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Blue-jackets set out at four o'clock, and as_ they 
neared the Pah, a brisk fusilade upon them showed 
that some of the natives, at any rate, remained alive. 

With a rousing cheer we sped on to the breach, 
stormed it gallantly after crossing the ditch, and with 
flashing bayonets drove the foe helter-skelter out at 
the back of the Pah, which “they left by its right 
rear. ; 

So far, all went well. Tars and light infantry 
mingled in pursuit, and the Maoris were streaming 
away across the front of the concealed O8th, under 
Colonel Greer, when suddenly the latter began to 
blaze away without waiting for the cnemy to pass 
them, as General Cameron chad commanded. 

The 68th’s bullets fell not only into the flying foe, 
but among our own men, and seeing the loss we were 
suffering, a naval officer shouted to his party, “ Retire,” 
which they did back into the Pah. The Maoris, 
caught between two fires, and perceiving the momen- 
tary confusion, returning and following us in 

Then from holes and hidden rifle pits, other, 
natives sprang, tomahawk in hand. The place seemed 
alive with them, and taken unawares, the storming 
column rushed out again and tore through the breach 
back to our lines. 

The supports were ordered up, but the tide had 
turned and everything was in confusion. 

Commander Hamilton, of the £s4, sprang forward, 
crying, “ Follow me, men!” and fell dead ; Booth, of 
the 43rd, was down, shot through the spine and arm ; 
two brothers named Glover, the sons of a clergyman, 
were killed, almost in each other’s arms, ‘gs one was 
trying to carry the other away when he was shot, 4nd 
the only glory gained there that drizzly evening was 
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by a seaman and a surgeon , the former being Samuel 
Mitchell, captain of the foretop of H.M.S. Harrter, 
doing duty as captain’s coxswain. 

When Commander Hay fell mortally wounded, 
Mitchell refused to leave him, in spite of the dying 
man’s orders and entreaties, and though the danger 
was terrific, he carried him away 1 his strong embrace, 
and eventually brought the breathless beyly safely 
into camp, to be reported by Commodore Sir William 
Wiseman, and to be gazetted to the Victoria Cross 
the following July. 

Assistant-Surgeon William G Nicholas Manley, 
R A., proved himself worthy of the name he bore, for 
he not only risked his life with Mitchell to save 
Commander Hay, but voluntarily returned to the 
stockade again,.to dress the wounded, being one of the 
very last to leave the Pah, 

He was also awarded the Victoria Cross, and 
the Humane Society's medal for another deed of 
mercy later in the war 
- As for General Camcron, afterwards most unjustly 
abused by the English papers, he flung his field-glass 
on to the ground, and strode away to his tent to hide 
his sorrowful indignation. 

Seven officers of the 43rd and some of the Navy 
remained in the enemy’s hands that night, the Maoris 
yelling and shouting for some time, until a deathlike 
silence fell over the Pah, and Major Greaves, of the 
7oth, stole up to find it abandoned. 

At daybreak we entered, and one of the first things 
seen was the tall figure of Colonel Booth, leaning, 
dyving, agaizist the wall. 

‘To save himself from mutilation, he had whipped 
his fingers into his mouth and drawn off the rings, 
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which ,.were found between his teeth, and a dark 
whisper was current among the 43rd that the enemy 
had set him up there for a target. 

He was a fine, handsome man, yet very unpopular 
in the regiment by reason of his unbending severity 
and the freedom with which hee inflicted the lash ; but 
before he dicd he said to the gencral, “ I endeavoured 
to carry ,out your orders, sir. I am sorry I have 
failed [ at least tricd to do my duty.” . 

“And you have donc so, nobly,” was the general’s 
reply. 

That is the true story of the disaster at the Gate 
Pah, and its cause, though many attcmpts have been 
made to gloss it over, by blaming the 43rd for the 
disobedience of another regiment. 

Not long afterwards, the 43rd had,an opportunity 
of retrieving thcir prestige, pn the edge of a ravine at 
Tuaranga, where in half an hour they left 150 dead 
Maoris to be buried, and Captain Smith, A Company, 
won the V.C. by springing into a rifle-pit and 
engaging single-handed among the active foe ° 

He was colonel of the regiment some years later, 
but, discipline growing lax in the Light Bobs, he was 
soon succeeded by a sterner hand. 

When Sir Trevor Chute entered into command in 
New Zealand, the war assumed a very different phase, 
and his bush fighting was masterly. 

He routed the rebels out of one place after another, 
and was here, there, and everywhere in splendid style, 
so that, though now and again there have been 
isolated cases of murder and disturbance, the Maori 
power was finally broken, their red flag,emblazoned 
with cross, crescent, and star, hauled de@wn, and the 
settlers live at peace. 
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“A few years since I met and chatted about that 
war with a general who had commanded the soth 
Regiment out there, and shortly afterwards there 
came to me from some relatives in New Zealand, 
a tarnished button belonging to the “dirty half 
hundred,” which button had a history. 

For twenty-seven years it had Jain in the carth on 
the mouldering uniform of a dead man ; I believe he 
had been buried on my fricnds’ estate, at any rate they 
lighted on him after that lapse of time, and it was 
not a little strange that there should come into my 
possession a rclic of one of the very men whose 
actions their old colonel had described to me, while 
rclic and man were lying in that lonely grave so 
many thousands of miles away 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


A CHAPTER OF INCIDENTS, IN ACTION AND OUT. 


O'Hra, Hobcr, Gorpon — Dovcias, Murpuy, BELL, Cooper, 
GRIFFITHS, 24TH REGIMENT 


ON the roth of June, 1866, an action was performed 
by a private of the Rifle Brigade which, although not 
happening in war-time, was of such gallantry that a 
Supplemental Warrant was enforced, and the VC. 
most deservedly awarded. 

On a siding at Danville Station, near Quebec, a 
railway van was standing, with smoke curling lightly 
away through some chinks in the woodwork, and the 
awful part of it was, the van was laden with several 
tons of powder and ammunition, thus imperilling the 
lives of everyone within reach, and threatening any 
minute to explode and shatter half the town. 

While others were helpless and dismayed, Private 
Timothy O’Hea, with the noblest self-devotion, set 
to work to break in the door, and those who saw him 
and realised the chances stood speechless, expecting 
momentarily to witness his annihilation. 

The flames, confined inside the van, were heating 
the cases ; death was very near to that brave Irishman 
and he knew it; but after a little time he wrenched 
the carriage door open, and procuring water, eventu- 
ally got the fire under. 

The action was not performed in the orésence of 
the enemy, but it was accounted so plucky, and the 
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service he had rendered was so incalculably, great, 
that Timothy O’Hea broke the rccord, and became 
a V.C man. Iam not sure whether his valour does 
not even exceed many a thing donc in the heat of 
battle. 

The second man of aolour to receive the Victoria 
Cross was a coal-black negro named Samuel Hodge, 
a native of one of the West India Islands. , 

He belonged tothe qth West Indian Regiment, 
now disbanded, and went on a punitive capedition 
with his corps against one of the African tribes, on 
the River Gambia, in 1866. 

Led by the Governor of Gambia, Colonel George 
Abbas Kool: D’Arcy, the 4th storied a blockaded 
town, in company with the Gambia Volunteers, and 
had a very warm quarter of an hour, for the natives 
fired so vigorously from their palisade that Dacu- 
tenants KellY and Jenkins and four privates were 
killed, and sixty more badly wounded 

Left almost alone in the breach, the colonel raged 
and roared, and would not retire, and Hodge, who was 
badly hit, handed him muskets, with which he kept up 
a return fire until his men rallicd and stormed in 
again 

Once inside, the negrocs had to face several 
barriers, which Hodge broke down onc after another, 
the big West Indian was 1n his clement, and he is an 
awkward animal to encounter when his blood is up. 

The stockade was full of smoke from end to end, 
and through it, dimly seen, the black Zouaves swept 
their way with fierce low shouts. 

Many sugh a Jong-forgotten hand-to-hand fight 
has th’ swampy mangrove-fringed coast of western 
Africa witnessed, brave actions only to be unearthed 
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to-day in musty old Army Lists and mildewed 
memoirs no one ever reads. 

Three hundred of the énemy lay dead and dying 
after the 4th had done, and as they left the place, 
Colonel D’Arcy presented Samuel Hodge to his 
comrades, telling them that he was the “bravest man 
in the corps,” which producéd a loud cheer. 

To the colonel the merchants of Bathurst presented 
a sword of honour, valued at 120 guineas, inscribed 
on the shining blade: “ For his devoted bravery at 
the stockaded town of Tubabecolong, and to mark 
their appreciation of his government,” while Hodge 
reccived the Victoria Cross, which he wore with true 
negro pride to the day of his death 

As recently as March, 1892, another coloured man 
won the same honour at Toniataba on the Gambuaa, 
when the 1st West India were battering down the 
gate of the town with a heavy beam. 

Major G. Colquhoun Madden, who joined the 
regiment as sub-lieutenant in 1875, and now wears 
the gold-and-white enamelled Distinguished Service 
Order, was superintending the work, and had turned 
his head for a moment, when from a row of masked 
loopholes the enemy protruded their rifle barrels, 
some of them only a few feet from the major. 

Corporal Gordon saw the danger, and throwing 
himself in front of his officer, cried, “ Look out, sir, 
look out,” received a bullet through his lungs, which 
stretched him at the major’s feet. 

His noble devotion saved that gentleman from 
almost certain death; and, by tender nursing, the 
corporal was pulled round, and 1s alive to-day, as - 
proud of his V.C. as Hodge, his black predecessor. 

Another display of gallantry was deemed worthy ‘ 
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of the Cross, although it could hardly be said to 
have taken place in action, and a surgeon and four 
privates of the 24th Regiment were decorated under 
peculiar circumstances. 

A force had been sent to the Andaman Islands to 
inquire into the supposed murder of the captain and 
seven of the crew of the dssam Valley, whose graves, 
in fact, they discovered there. 

The Andamans lie in the Bay of Bengal, wild, 
surf-Beaten islets, on whose shores the waves are 
always booming with a thunderous roar, rendering 
the landing dangerous to a degree, and when the 
party tried to regain their vessel, they encountered 
that difficulty, Assistant-Sargeon Douglas and the 
four privates manning the sccond gig and pulling: in 
to help them : 

The boat soon filled, and they had to bale for 
their lives, but, nothing daunted, they set her nose 
for land again, and rowed hard 

Huge curling breakers foamed on the shinyle, 
sending up clouds of spray to a great height, but 
they managed to drag five mén into the gig and get 
out with them through the surf in safety 

Standing in the bows, to mark the exact moment 
when to pull, the surgeon worked his boat with great 
coolness; and, drenched to the skin, they landed 
within the line of surf a third time, and took the 
remaining party on board 

Heavily laden, with that boiling turmoil betwecn 
them and the ship, they put her round again, and 
faced it resolutely, knowing that to capsize meant the 
drewning of most of them; but so great was their 
leadeMs judgment, and so well did they second him, 
that, after an exciting battle with the furious sea, the 
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boat rode once more in smooth water outside the 
surf, and the five brave men had saved in all an officer 
and seventcen soldiers. 

So great was thc risk, and so gallantly did they 
encounter it, that each of their names went to swell 
up the roll, which places their regiment at the head 
of the list, as the possessor of sixteen Victoria 
Crosses,,one of the five, Griffiths, being afterwards 
killed at Isandhliwana! 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


SOME V.C. MEN OF THE AFGHAN WAR. 


Cook, HAMILTON, MULI ANE, COLLIs, REV J W. Avams. 


FROM November, 1878, to September, 1880, with the 
exception of three months’ peace in the summer of 
1879, we were engaged in a fierce hill war with the 
Afghans 

The causes of that war ’ar¢ too complex to enter 
into here Russian aggression and the supposed 
safety of our Jndtan Empire were really ate the 
bottom of 1t %. and we tried to foist a British resident 
envoy on the Ameer in his capital. 

Shere Ali objected, and welcomed a Russian 
representative , whereupon we attemptcd to establish 
aur envoy by force of arms, and succceded up to a 
certain point. : 

Shere Ali practically abdicated in favour of his 
son, Yakoub Khan, whom he had previously imprisoned 
for years, and died in Fcbruary, 1879, after a painful 
illness, 

Relations were not much improved with the new 
ruler ; but eventually he allowed us to settle Sir Louis 
Cavagnari in his dominions, with a small escort of 
Guides under Lieutenant W. R. P. Hamilton. 

The mission was unpopular both with Ameer and 
peeple. One September day Cavagnari was attacked 
in theResidency, and, after a brilliant struggle, every 
man of the party was slain. 
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To avenge this, Major-General Roberts, V.C., left 
Simla, and took command of a not very strong force, 
with which, however, he did such great things in one 
of the most trying lands in which we have ever 
fought, that his name is now a household word with 
us, and well-nigh as popular £s was Wellington’s to a 
former generation of Englishmen. 

We oannot follow him through all the winding 
valleys, among the stern snow-clad peaks and passes, 
and over the icy streams that rush madly down their 
stony beds. Suffice it that he fought his way to | 
Cabul, passing through forests of ilex and sombre 
woods of pine, by red and yellow cliffs, and gorges 
whose turf was gay with many flowers, storming 
the ridges with his kilted Highlanders and active 
Goorkhas, and eventually standing sorrowfully among 
the ruins of the Residency at the Bala Hissar 

Yakoub Khan abdicated as his father had done, 
and was taken prisoncr; and the gencral prepared to 
winter up in the high land of Afghanistan, isolated 
from all assistance, and to quell the various Sirdars 
who wert turning the country upside down. 

After much exciting work, and a stirring march 
from Candahar by Sir Donald Stewart, the English 
Government decided to appoint an Ameer to the 
vacant throne, who should be able to rule his people 
and be loyal to British interests as well. The choice 
falling on Abdurrahaman, who was formally accepted 
by the friendly chicfs, and the British army was with- 
drawn ; ashort period of calm ensued, to berudely broken 
by the terrible affair of Maiwand in the summer of 1880. 

A weak British force occupied Catudahar, then 
recently acquired by us, and the native Governor 
sent to Brigadier-General Burrows, commanding there, 
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for help against the banished Ayoub Khan, who was 
coming from Herat to disturb matters once more ; 
and the Governor’s army mutinying, Burrows marched 
out with 2,300 men, and reached the Ieft bank of the 
Helmund on the 11th of July. 

General Burrows ha] received orders to attack 
Ayoub, 1f he felt strong enough to beat him ; but, from 
a delay in leaving Kushk-i-Nakhud, and a corabination 
of mistakes, we got one of the severest thrashings on 
record on an arid plain, near the village of Maiwand, 
losing 964 out of 2,476, several guns, and a multitude 
of followers, being, moreover, pursued in disorderly 
retreat, and besieged in Candahar 

This led to the renowned‘march to Candahar, when 
Gencral Roberts led his relieving column of 10,000 men 
from Cabul to Robat, 303 miles, in twenty days, the 
thermometer registering 84° to 92” in the shade, the 
gencral suffering from fever during the last long leagues. 

On the 31st of August he reached Candahar, and 
fought a battle therc next day which ended the war, 
as far as we were concerned, Abdurrahaman settling 
Ayoub Khan the following year on his own account, 
and driving him into Persia. 

And now, after this long preamble, we will glance 
at some of the deeds that were afterwards rewarded 
by the Victoria Cross. 

But first let me mention an instance of coolness, 
under fire, of one who lived to gain the V.C. in 
another war, Lord William Beresford, then aide-de- 
camp to the Viceroy of India, who had obtained a 
month’s leave, and spent it in accompanying Sir 
Samuel Browne, V.C., up the Khyber Pass; about as 
lively & holiday as mortal man could wish. 

Browne led his brigade against the Ali Musjid 
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along the right hand side of the defile, high up on a 
rocky ridge; Appleyard led 4zs brigade up the left 
side, along another elevated path, and between the 
two lay the gorge, deep down below, with a rushing 
torrent at the bottom, and a different rushing in the 
air, for the Afghans in the fart were firing along its 
length, their shells bursting repeatedly bencath the 
marching columns 

Gencral Browne wanted to communicate with his 
confrére over on the other ridge as they neared the 
fort, and Beresford volunteered. 

“Very well,” said the gencral. “I want you to get 
over as quickly as possible ; but you'd better make a 
detour to the rear befoge jrou cross the valley.” 

“All nght, sir.” 

And the aide-de-camp dismounted ; but, instead 
of the &four, he clambered down the almost perpen- 
dicular cliff among the exploding shells, as calmly as 
if he were deerstalking—more 50, in fact, and, 
though frequently hidden by the dust and smoke, sat 
down on a rock by the stream, took off boots and 
stockings, waded through, and replaced them on the 
other side, relacing his boots under a rattling shell 
hail, and, lighting a cigarette, climbed the opposite 
hill, remaining to fight there with Appleyard’s men 
after he had delivered his message ! 


It was a dark December morning as the Kurram 
Field Force wound into the ravine of the Spingwi 
Khotal, whose rocky sides were thickly clothed with 
pine-trees, the 5th Goorkhas leading, under Major 
F itzhugh and Captain Cook, expecting every moment 
to fall in with the enemy, and coming ali at on€e on a 
stockade of felled timber from which a fire was opened. 
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“ Front form company!” was the cry, and.with a 
Goorkha howl, they stormed the barrier in the barely 
visible light of dawn. 

Out of the first stockade the little black men 
cleared them and, stimulated by the two officers, who 
were hewing and slashing in the middle of the 
Afghans, chased them for cighty yards to another 
stockade, where the same thing was repeated, amid 
such a babel of shouts and rifle reports, and screams 
and scrimmages as has seldom rung through those 
lonely regions, so solemn in their almost unknown 
grandeur of primeval dcodars and scented pines. 

A splendid fight took place at the second barrier, 
and during its progress Majo¢g Galbraith, Assistant- 
Adjutant-Gencral, was attacked by a _ powerful 
Durance Afghay, who aimed at his heart. . 

Knocking aside the rifle, the major attempted to 
shoot him, but the revolver failed at the critical 
moment, and if Captain Cook had not sped up, the 
major would have been slain on the spot. 

e Cook instantly closed with the man, who sent his 

bayonet at his breast, but the officer was too quick 
for him, and dashing it aside, scized the muzzle 
with his left hand and plied his sword with the 
other. 

With a grip of iron the man scized the captain’s 
sword arm in #zs turn, and there followed a struggle 
in the grey of the December morning between two 
well-matched brawny antagonists. 

Suddenly clutching him by the throat, Cook threw 
him on his back, and over they rolled many times, 
until the Afghan bit Cook’s sword-arm with his teeth, 
and h®rling him over, shortened his bayonet to give 
the final stroke, but—there is luckily often a “but” in 
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these cases—a Goorkha came to the rescue and blew 
out the foeman’s brains. . 

Captain Cook became Major Cook, V.C., but just 
a year later he was wounded mortally in the leg, and 
died five days afterwards near Cabu! 

His last act was to write ,fa few pathetic lines to 
the Indian Government, asking them to continue to a 
dearly-loved sister the small annuity he had allowed 
her out of his pay, and which they did, to their 
honour be it said. 

At Kujja, near Futtchabad, Brigadier-Gencral 
C. J. S. Gough, V.C , whose valour we have seen in 
the Mutiny, fought a very smart action, highly 
creditable to his skillsa¢’ a commander and to the 
bravery of the “ Invincibles,” as his men were called. 

ISuring a charge of the Guides, Major Wigram 
Battye fell, shot twice in the left thigh and then 
through the heart. 

He was one of five brothers, all in the service, and 
the Chitral expedition completed the roll of four out 
of the five who have been killed 1n action. “ 

Greatly beloved by his men,a wild cry of rage 
went up as his body was seen to fall out of the saddle, 
and Lieutenant Hamilton of his troop shouted to the 
sowars to avenge him. 

There was a stern rush, and the dark faces grew 
savage and remorseless under their blue turbans as 
the khaki line swept into the Afghans. 

As Hamilton and a Guide, named Dowlat Ram, 
bore down on a group of brown-uniformed foemen, 
Standing together in a bold attempt to resist the 
rush, one fired, and the sowar’s Arub fel rolling over 
and over in agony, the man’s leg getting entangled 
in the bridle and _ stirrup-leather. 
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With a whoop the knot of Afghans were, upon 
him, but Hamilton pulled round in time to jump his 
charger into their midst and sabre the first within 
reach of his strong young arm. 

Another he killed with his point as he was about 
to stab the sowar, and a third fired at him point blank, 
but another Guide chanced to knock up his rifle, and 
Hamilton got in again with the reeking blada 

Up they hauled the sowar from his dead _ horse, 
and catching a riderless one passing at the time, 
* Dowlat Ram joined Hamilton in the charge again, 
when they pursued the cnemy far over the plain, 
the :oth Hussars, also in khaki, with khaki-covered 
helmets, and blue puttees, tlaaring those who had 
gathered beyond a ravine. 

Although recommended for the VC., Licutenant 
Hamilton ways refused, and at was only granted after 
he had fought the murderous hordes in the Bala 
Hissar, and bcen barbarously slain, with Cavagnari 
and the rest. 

- It is a startling chapter, that of the burning 
Residency, and of the little garrison driven by the 
flames from room to room until they reached the court- 
yard, beyond whose gates a howling mob, more cruel 
even than the fire itself, clamoured for their blood. 

It is thrilling to read of the gate burst open, and 
Hamilton with sword and revolver, trying to cut his 
way through the throng—for what ? 

Freedom he could not have hoped to win; not one 
in that city would be a friend to him ; they were alone 
and they had to die, and they wished to die in the 
open where there was room to breathe for the last 
time, t@ strike a last good British blow, and finish 
bravely. 
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With sword and revolver he was in the middie ot 
them ; a shot, a thrust, another shot, two of the rascals 
down, and a third for company. 

It was over in an instant, one against a hundred, 
but he stretched four dead, and in the last rush some 
others must have dropped yethen he staggered and 
sank, slashed in almost every part of the body; and 
when he gvas dead and gone he was gazetted V.C. 


The Reverend James William Adams, B A., was 
one of the most deservedly popular chaplains that ever 
accompanied a British force into action, and there 
have been many, though somehow very little is heard 
of them or their decds,outside the service itself. 

IIe was, and I trust still is, a muscular, fresh- 
complexioned gentleman, and a keen, sportsman , and 
he went up with the avenging column after the 
assassination of Sir Louis Cavagnari and the others 
at Cabul. 

At a place called Killa Khazzi we came in contact 
with a force so strong that there was something very 
like a rout at one portion of the day, and among 
others, the gallant gth Lancers were badly cut up, 
losing their colonel, Cleland, and several officers. 

Again and again they went into the fierce 
Afghans, but so irresistible was the tide that it was 
not possible to stem it, and our men were scen 
fighting in groups for their lives, the gay lance flags 
torn and bloody, as the flood surged closer and 
closer to our abandoned guns in the rear. 

Chaplain Adams dismounted on secing a young 
wounded lancer staggering towards hin, and while 
he was assisting the man, his own horse bolt€d, and 
left him to retreat on foot. 
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returned towards the front, and sawa terrific splashing 
at the bottom of a deep nullah, where two more 
lancers lay .under their horses, being rolled and 
crushed to death as the poor brutes struggled to rise. 
The Afghans were very close, their shouts were not 
only heard, but grew louder and louder in an increasing 
roar, mingled with firing and the busy noise of conflict ; 
it was only a question of minutes before the men 
in tht nullah would be pitilessly slain, so the 
. chaplain sprang into it, and waded waist deep in 
the water there, when, by dint of pulling and 
hauling, he got them both clear of the frantic horses, 
and they managed tocrawl],drenched and exhausted, 
up the bank Mr. Adams (the “fighting parson” 
they called him out there) 1s the only clergyman to 
whom the Cross has been granted, and, as such, is 
altogether a Very unique personage indecd. 


We have all seen Caton Woodville’s giand picture 
“ Saving the guns at Maiwand,” and the recollection 
of the tremendous “go” in the galloping horses, the 
ghastly wounded on the jolting Imbers, the sergeant 
reeling with a frightful gash across his brow, and the 
dramatic slaughter going on in the background, 
brings us to a couple of Maiwand heroes, and the part 
they played. 

One was Sergeant Patrick Mullane, Royal Horse 
Artillery, who, seeing Driver Pickwell Istead bleeding 
on the ground, took him up and placed him on the 
gun (where he died a few minutes later), at great 
pessonal rislf to himself; afterwards going into the 
village during the retreat, and bringing water to the 
dying men under a heavy fire. 
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The other, Gunner James Collis, whose own account 
I shall quote in places, was also a wearer of the jacket, 
and when he left the army was for a time in the 
Corps of Commissionaires. , 

He belonged to E Battery, B Brigade, and was 
limber gunner when they went into the fatal plain. 

“ Action front!” was the command, and after a 
few rounds of common shell had been fired, the 
Afghans replied briskly, their first ball striking the 
near wheel of Collis’s gun, killing one gunner, wound- 
ing another, and injuring Lieutenant Fowler, by way 
of a start. 

A little later, the limber-box was smashed by a 
shell,which also killed.a whecl-horse, and the battery 
suffered severely, for at the spot where Collis was 
working, a sergeant and four gunners werc killed, 
several riding-horses destroyed, and two other men 
so badly hit, that only three were left at the gun. 

About half-past one there was a slight panic 
among some of Jacob’s Rifles, and a throng clustered 
round the battery for protection, some even crawling 
under the piece itself, but the enemy ceasing to fre, 
we did the same, and as they had worked round 
rather too close on our left, General Nuttall led the 3rd 
Scinde Horse, raised during the Indian Mutiny, in a 
charge against them, Gunner Smith mounting and 
riding with them. 

When within 200 yards of the Afghans the dark 
green coats of the native sowars were seen to waver 
and go about, deliberately shirking it, and leaving 
their officers and the general alone. 

Crying with rage, the general retuyned, but the 
gunner, evidently overcome with excitement, sent on 
alone, and met his death, brilliantly, but uselessly. 
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Some hours after that, when things were going 
badly with us, the battery was charged by Afghan 
infantry, in brown with red facings, and there was a 
tussle among the guns, our fellows using handspikes 
and anything they could seize hold of, until Major 
Blackwood gave the word to retire. 

Lieutenant Maclaine cried, “ Retire ! Give 
them another round!” and while the rest limbered up 
and galloped back about 2,000 yards, Major Blackwood 
and KEieutenant Osborne, with the plucky Maclaine, 
remained in front, and, after a few minutes, the latter 
galloped back alone, leaving two guns in the hands of 
the enemy and his comrades dead beside them. 

“ Action rear!” he shouted, and two rounds of 
shrapnel were sent at the foe, but another officer who 
rode up, said very wisely to Captain Slade, who, had 
taken command, “If you stay here you'll lose, those 
two guns, as Maclaine has lost his.” 

Again it was “limber up,” and away they went at 
a rattling gallop, Collis on his limber, and such of the 
mounted men as survived riding close round the 
bounding cannon, as the enemy’s cavalry tore down 
in pursuit. 

Half hidden in the huge dust-cloud they raised, 
the sun blazing down on them, dripping from their 
violent exertions and lashing the teams furiously, they 
made for Candahar , a thundering flight, all regard- 
less of the crowd of fugitives that blocked the way, or 
the sickening bump as a wheel passed over a fallen, 
perhaps still breathing, man. 

There was no time for sentiment. The Afghans 
were close Fehind, and every nerve was strained to 
save the guns. 

A flash lke lightning, and a sabre has grazed 
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Collis’s left eyebrow ; the bearded trooper wheeling 
round to come at him again 

There is a ready carbine tucked away snugly 
beside him, and Collis fires as the man dashes up 
within a few yards, knocking him clean off his horse, 
his money falling out of his turban into the dust, to be 
picked up by Trumpeter Jones, who dismounts in a 
moment, and lives to wear the Distinguished Service 
Medal and a corporal’s stripes on his sleeve. 

The pace slackened when the enemy had bécn left 
well in the rear. The remnant of the troops that 
stood firm were dying almost to a man, and there was 
no help forit. The 66th suffered cruelly, and one is 
obliged to admit that the British army had been 
out-numbered, out-yeneraled, and severely beaten 
there. 

The pursuit came up with the guns again after the 
dusk drew down, and Collis, who had gdne to a village 
well for a much-needed drink, was obliged to attach 
himself to No 2, his own gun having got ahead in 
the crowd. } 

With No 2 he stuek all the way to Candahar, and 
several wounded did he place upon it, until it was 
heavily loaded with ten of the old brave “ Berkshire,” 
and a colonel whom the gunner did not know 

No food, no water, all through the weary night, 
and dawn did not improve matters, for there were 
still long miles to traverse before the city walls could 
give them shelter. 

Many died of fatigue along the road, and if they 
stayed to rest a while, the clatter of hoofs behind in 
the darkness made them rise and staggey, on ; it wasa 
lamentable business, disastrous alike to our, honour 
and our arms, but there were many who, like Jim 
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Collis, kept their wits about them and did good service 
to those who could not help themselves 

About four o'clock in the afternoon of the day 
following, N@ 2 gun reached Kokeran, seven miles 
and a half from Candahar, and Collis procured some 
water at last for his wounded men, but when returning 
to the village a second time, he saw some dozen of 
the enemy’s cavalry approaching at a slow page. 

While the others whipped up the jaded team, 
he lay Hown in a Iittle nullah with a rifle belonging 
to one of the 66th, and opened fire between two and 
‘three hundred yards 

The group halted and returned bullet for bullet, 
believing as Collis thinks, that there were several men 
concealed there, and giving him time and oppor- 
tunity to kill two of their number and a horse, and 
expend thirty-five cartridges in all. 

When theY were close to him, General Nuttall 
arrived with some native cavalry and sent them off, 
saying to our gunner, “You are a gallant young 
man What is your name?” 

“ Gunner Collis, sir, of E of B, RH A.,” was the 
reply, about which there was certainly nothing cut 
to waste, and it was entered there and then in the 
general’s note-book , after which, Collis followed up 
the gun that his voluntary action had saved, and 
arrived with it at Candahar about seven the same 
night 

That was not the only thing he did, though, out 
of the common ; for again, in August, he volunteered 
to carry a message from the besieged garrison to 
Gengral Dewflferry, in the village, two hundred yards 
from the, ditch, Huis offer being accepted after some 
hesitation, the plucky fellow was lowered some thirty 
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or forty feet down the wall, being fired at meanwhile 
by the enemy’s matchlock men not far off. 

Landing unhurt, he ran into the thick of it, 
delivered his message, and was once more a living 
target as he shinned up the dangling rope, a ball 
cutting off the heel of his lefg boot before he reached 
the parapet, and had a drain from Colonel Burnet's 
flask, whjle the officers congratulated him warmly. 

Unknown to him, General Roberts recommended 
him for the Victoria Cross, and, strangely enough, he 
received it on the first anniversary of the day when, 
all alone, he stayed behind tn the nullah to draw the 
Afghans’ fire on to himself, and give the wounded 
men on the gun a chance for their lives. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


JAR IN ZULULAND AND THE \.C.—THE 
DASH WITH TIE COLOUR 


MELVILL, COGHILI, WASSALL 


THERE 1s not a page of England’s military history, 
from first to last, more full of stirring heroism and 
heartrending sadness than that which tells of Zulu- 
land and the war of 1879, 

All that is best and bravest*1s to be found there, 
side by side with appalling disaster , and while it 15 
impossible here to trace every feature of the c cam- 
paign, I shall attempt a short outline, introducing at 
their proper places some of the twenty-nine incidents 
for which the Victoria Cross was worthily awarded. 

Separated only by the rushing Buffalo river from 
oir colony of Natal, Zululand was tenanted by a 
martial race, whose whole organisation was a military 
one, every man being trained to arms and subjected 
to the severest discipline. 

Black or brown in colour, stalwart and powerful, 
armed with assegais and clubs, and 1n some cascs 
rifles—they were justly feared by the colonists; an 
old Boer farmer remarking at the outset of the war, 
“God save you, sir, from ever seeing a camp or 
homestead sacked by Zulus!” 

Cetewayo, their king, enlightened in some ways, 
but" nevertheless a “ploodthirsty tyrant, assumed an 
aggressive attitude, and was known to be making 
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great preparations, which boded 11! for the inhabitants 
of Natal. 

Certain Zulu women fied for protection into British 
territory, and werc followed by the sons of a chief, 
Sirayo, who dragged them back, and put them to 
death, it is said, with horrible tortures; Cetewayo 
being informed that he must send the offenders 
back to he tried by the laws of the colony. 

An evasive answer was returned and fifty pounds 
offered to us as compensation, but a serfes of 
aggressive acts followed one on another, until the 
Governor, Sir Bartle Frere, submitted a much- 
criticised ultimatum, again demanding the delivery 
of Sirayo’s sons, and, certain fines for the various 
offences. 

he thirty days allowed for compliance clapsed 
on the 1oth of January, and at daybreak on the misty 
morning of the 1ith one of the four colimns destined 
to invade Zululand forded the Buffalo, and began its 
disastrous march 

It was the 3rd, or Ieft-centre, column; and with 
it rode the Commander-in-chief, Lord Chelmsford, 
who had been at the fall of Sebastopol with the 
Grenadier Guards, in the Mutiny with the 95th, and 
at the capture of Magdala as Deputy-Adjutant- 
General, when he was mentioned in despatches for 
“great ability and untiring energy ” 

Next day they had a brush with the foe, burning 
Sirayo’s kraals and killing one of his sons among the 
rest ; after which the column marched slowly on, over 
ground sodden with recent rains, winding its way 
farther and farther into the courtry, Ymong stqny 
valleys and grass-grown mountain spurs, untij a halt 
was made on the igth at the base of a sphinx- 
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shapedy hill, known as Isandhlwana, or “thg little 
hand "—about eight miles, as the crow flies, from the 
Buffalo—and in the native district of Isandula. 

There ae camp was formed, on a spot which 
Archibald Forbes says “seemed to offer a premium 
on disaster, and asked yto be attacked ,” and soon 
the white tents Ae, | and the ox-waggons were 
ranged in a row behind them , the cheerful business 
of cooking began, and there was nothing to show 
that ih less than three days that camp would be a 
“camp of death.” 

After a personal reconnaissance on the 20th, the 
general sent out two parties on the 21st one of the 
Natal Native Contingent, uadger Lonsdale, the other 
of Mounted Police and Volunteers, under Major 
Dartnell, to examine the country still further ,° and 
during the afternoon a staff-officer came intoecamp 
from them, with a request for two or three companies 
of the 24th, as a large force of Zulus had been seen 
on the hills to the cast 

- Aration of biscuit was sent out to the bivouac, 
and next morning, after being’ roused without notse 
or lights, 51x companies of the 2nd Battalion 24th 
mustered in Iight marching order, with one day’s 
provisions, and set off silently in the gloom at 4 am, 
under Lord Chelmsford himsclf, towards the Izipezi 
Hill, followed by the bandsmen with stretchers, and 
accompanied by four RA. guns, some mounted 
infantry, and a corps of Natal Pioneers, leaving the 
camp in charge of Brevet-Lieutenant-Colonel Pul- 
leine, who had ridden post-haste to join the regiment 
a fgw days before... 

The,force at the camp consisted of 30 Mounted 
Infantry, and about 8 Mounted Volunteers and Police , 
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70 men of the Royal Artillery, with two guns, five 
companies of the 1st Battalion 24th Regiment, and G 
Company, 2nd Battalion ; two companies of the Ist 
Battalion 3rd Natal Native Contingerft, two com- 
panies 2nd Battalion, and 10 native pioneers, the 
feeling there being express¢@i by Licutenant Melvill 
(of whom more anon) to a staff-officer, when he said, 
“| know what you are thinking of, sir, by your face, 
you are abusing this camp You are quite, right 
These Zulus will charge home, and with our small 
numbers we ought to be in laager, or, at any rate, 
be prepared to stand shoulder to shoulder.” 

The same staff-officer afterwards said, “ Never 
before in my life-tume-did’ I experience such a strong 
presentiment of coming evil as on that day and the 
folldwing morning, when [| Ieft the camp for the 
front®’ ‘ 

The tragic sequel sent a thrill of agony through 
the Iength and breadth of every English-speaking 
land, and although the meagre facts gleaned from 
the one or two that survived are harrowing in tke 
extreme, there are among them some details of 
British pluck which could ill be spared, and which 
gild the red page of Isandhlwana with a never-fading 
lustre for all time 

Colonel Durnford, R.E., who had been summoned 
from Rorke'’s Drift, about a quarter of a mile on the 
Natal side of the Buffalo, to come up to the camp 
and take command, with all his mounted men and 
the rocket battery, reached it about 10.30; but 
before he had arrived, and about 9 a.m., an orderly 
rode up to the general with a despatch* from Brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonel Pulleine, saying, .“ Report just 
come in that the Zulus are advancing in force from the 
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left froft of the camp,” whereupon Lord Che|msford 
‘serit Captain Symonds and a naval officer to the top of 
a hill, with a telescope, from which they could sec the 
white tentsg when, as they reported all quiet, no 
return was ordered. The men, however, were greatly 
excited, the orderly havipg told them, “ The camp is 
being surrounded and attacked!” and to calm their 
fears, Lieutenant-Colonel Degacher said, “JDon't let 
him chaff you, if it were true, we should all be 
marching back as hard as we could.” 

Alas, the report was true! And when Lieutenant- 
Colonel Harness, with four companies and some guns, 
retraced his steps, regardless of the general’s orders, 
he was brought back ° 

Brevet-Major Gosset, 54th “Regiment and aide-de- 
camp, was present when a message arrived from 
Commandant Browne, Native Contingent .“ For 
God’s sake, ‘come back with all your men! The 
camp 1s surrounded, and will be taken if not helped.” 

“7’ll bet a hundred pounds to a brass farthing the 
camp 1s all right,” said Gossct. And away he went 
to Lord Chelmsford, as Lieuténant-Colonel Harness 
and Major Black persisted 1n_ returning to their 
comrades’ help 

When they had covered a mile and a half on 
the way to Isandhlwana, the aide-de-camp overtook 
them with a command that there was no disobeying ° 
to halt, and proceed in the opposite direction. So, 
with heavy hearts, they turned their backs on the 
camp, where even then the death struggle was 
going on. 

- A little dater, about two o’clock in the afternoon, 
Chelmsford get off for IsandhIwana himself with the 
Mounted Volunteers, and picked up the Mounted 
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Infantry on the way, a message being received soon 
afterwards from Browne that “ there was a large Dody 
of the cnemy between him and the camp” But still 
they did not hurry themselves, and, being joined by 
Browne’s battalion farther on, marched calmly and 
gently through the grassy jand, the mounted men 
in front. 

Then, about half-past three, when five miles or so 
from the slaughter-ground, Commandant Lonsdale 
dashed up on the spur, with appalling intelligetice. 

Hic had gone back on duty, and, arriving within 
ten yards of the tents, found them in the hands of 
the foe, who, dressed in the red jackets of the slain, 
fired on him, the Commandant cscaping by the 
merest chance 

Sending Gosset back instantly for the others, the 
geneigl advanced, and waited threc miles off until his 
weary infantry joined him, about ten ‘minutes past 
six, having covered the last nine of a twenty-three 
mile march 1n less than two hours 

After filling their water bottles at a small stream 
that wound through the low ground, Lord Chelmsford 
said— 

“Men, whilst we were skirmishing in front, the 
Zulus have taken our camp. There are 10,000 1n our 
rear and 20,000 1n front We must win back our 
camp to-night, and cut our way back to Rorke’s Drift 
to-morrow.” 

“ All right, sir; we'll do it,’ was the reply, given 
with a cheer. And some twenty minutes later they 
were on the march again. 

Had things been as bad as he thouglf, not one of 
them would have lived to see the brown torrent of 
the Buffalo. 
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It Was growing dark, and there was no .moon, 
‘bu en half a mile from the silent camp they saw 
the outline of the hill against the sky, and halted, 
the guns opening with shrapnel, to which no reply 
was made, for there was no living soul to make it! 
The dead lay where they had fallen, the Zulus had 
gone; and, after Major Black, with the left half 
battalion, had occupied a large stone kqpje, and 
cheered as a signal, the rest of the weary, anxious 
troops} and the timid native levies, who were more 
trouble than they were worth, stumbled over the 
corpses and broken addbris, and Jay down 1n line 
between the kopje and the high hill, on the way to 
the river, where they had scweral alarms, and saw the 
Natal border Jit up here and there with blazing 
farmsteads , and another sight, which filled them 
with foreboding, a great flame bursting out from the 
spot where thé Rorke’s Drift post was thought to be, 
and where, though they did not know itt, their 
comrades left to guard the stores and the ford were 
battling with three or four thousand Zulus 


Meanwhile, on his arrival at the camp, Colonel 
Durnford, a brave and gallant officer, had detached 
a portion of the slender force, and proceeded with 
it for five or six miles up the valley in the direction 
of the enemy, then said to be retiring, when he 
reappeared it was before an enormous host, whose 
overwhelming flood he was striving valiantly, but in 
vain, to stem 

Retiring, in good order at first, before a dense 
phglanx ten for twelve deep, with supports behind 
that, he found the rocket battery behind him broken 
up, and the few remaining men fighting for their 
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lives, Major Russell, R A., commanding then having 
been killed, and, collecting the fragments, he cor? 
tinued to fall back to a donga or stream half a mile 
in advance of the camp, where he made a stand. 

About noon our guns, under Major Stuart Smith, 
were pounding the enemy, but in a short time all 
was over, and the inayjor, disdaining to fly, remained 
to spike them, and was slain. The huge Zulu horn 
overlapped us, and, 1n the end, got round to the rear, 
and closed in on every side : 

Colonel Durnford, whose left arm had been 
rendered uscless by an asseyat wound in the elbow 
in 1873, was cool and collected through st all, laugh- 
ing with his troopers, and even dismounting to rectify 
the jamming of their 1ifles, saying, “ Fire away, my 
boye!” and sending for fresh ammunition, which 
never came. : 

After some time, when he had been watching 
intently, he suddenly ordered them back into camp, 
where in a few moments the Zulus, who had worked 
round behind the mountain, broke in and destroyed 
everything before them 

Few of the men of the first battalion of the 24th 
had time to fix their bayonets before a surging mass 
of savages was upon them And there was no 
mistaking it, it was no longer a struggle for life, 
but a matter of dying with as much honour as 
possible. 

Officers, bandsmen, Basutos, Natal Carbincers, 
Mounted Police, Buffalo Border Guard, privates of 
the two battalions of the 24th, a few gunners and 
engineers, fought and fell, thes Zulis themselves 
telling us how came the countless assegai wounds in 
our men’s backs. they were fighting face to the foe, 
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when .their rear was stormed, and ¢hat was how it 
bappened ! ; 

Then it was that the old quartermaster, James 
Pullen, who had ’listed in the regiment as far back as 
’*51, cried “Come on, my lads! Follow me, and let 
us turn their flank!” Byt neither he nor his twenty 
men lived to see the sunset. 

Then it was that Lieutenants Pope andeGodwin- 
Austen, with eyeglasses fixed and revolvers im hand, 
met their fate, as described by a Zulu induna. 

One fell by a gunshot, but the other grazcd the 
induna’s neck on the left side with one bullet, the 
right side with another, and wounded his leg witha 
third before an assegai quivered 1n his breast. 

He had almost wrenched it out, when the Zulu 
fell on him, ang, with another assegai, finished the 
business A : ° 

On the spot where Mr Pope fell there 1s an tron 
cross, the place having been marked by a sergeant 
with a meat scale 

« Of Captain Younghusband they tell a gallant 
story ; 

A bandsman of the 24th who escaped, said he saw 
him making a desperate stand, with three men of 
his company he held a waggon, and held it as long 
as a cartridge lasted. 

Their ammunition done, he shook hands with his 
comrades—an eternal farewell it was to be—and 
then tried to cut his way out. 

A son of Sirayo supplied what are believed to be 
the final details, when questioned as to the scene at 
the waggons? : 

“ A very krave man was killed near one of them,” 
he said. “I don’t know whether he was an officer or 
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not, for when I saw him after he was kilied hus coat, 
had been taken off him, but he had a red stripe a 
his trousers, and he had brown gaiters He was a 
very tall man, and as we were rushing over the camps, 
he jumped into an empty waggon with a gun, and 
kept on firing, first on one yde and then on another, 
so that no one got near him We all saw him, and 
watched, him, for he was high up on the waggon, and 
we all said what a biave man that was I think he 
was an officer. All those who tried to stab him were 
knockcd over at once, or bayoneted He kept his 
ground for a very long tune. Then someone shot 
him.” 

Then, too, occurred «that stirring incident which 
has brought the affan of Isandhlwana within the scope 
of the present work—the heroic dash with the colour. 

The Adjutant of the 1st Battalion was Licutenant 
Teignmouth Melvill (frequently, but improperly, spelt 
with a final ¢), an old Harrovian and BA of Cam- 
bridge, who, having passed the entering examination 
for the Staff Colleye, was under orders to return home 
to join that establishment when war broke out 

He served through the Kaffir War, and on the 
advance into Zululand accompanied the 24th to that 
fatal camp from which he escaped alive only to fall 
covered with glory on the Natal bank of the Buffalo 
river. 

An English review, in execrable taste, commented 
severely on his riding away from his regiment, but the 
facts of the case are these. 

Secing how things were going, Colonel Pulleine 
called to him, saying, “ Melvill, as. seniér lieutenant, 
take the colour, and make the best of yoyr way,” 
and then, turning to the remnant of the battalion, 
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after he “had shaken hands with the licutenant, 
tin. of the First Battalion 24th Regiment, We are 
sere, and here we stand, to’ fight it out to the end.” 

Melvill, with the Queen’s Colour cased, pushed 
his horse out of the press, and spurred for the river, 
across country, with a handful of fugitives, hotly 
pursued by the encmy 

The way was full of holes and ridges , streams 
crossed it here and there, and boulders strewed it ; 
it was fough going even at a walk, to gallop was to 
risk one’s neck at every stride, but gallop they 
did, the handful growing smaller and smaller as the 
flect-footed Zulus came up behind and stabbed them 
with their assegais, or dropped them off here and 
there by chance shots 

Meanwhile, his brother officer, Licutenant Nevill 
Josiah Aylmer Coghill, an old Hatleybury boy, who 
had an injured knec, had been sleeping quictly in his 
tent when Lord Chelmsford left the camp, his part 
in the attach is not known, and never will be, but in 
the afternoon he was seen by Captain Young, well 
mounted and fighting desperately to break through 
the enemy 

He reached the river, and swam his horse across, 
in spite of the force of the water which swirls and 
eddies among large rocks there, between high banks 
difficult to mount, but Lieutenant Melvill, who had 
plunged into the stream with him, was not so fortu- 
nate ; and as Coghill scrambled his dripping charger 
up the Natal side he looked over his shoulder and 
saw his comrade, who had lost his horse, being 
washed downstream with the cumbersome oilskin- 
covered standard in his hand. 

An officer of the Natal contingent, who had been 
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badly kicked, was clinging to a rock in the middle, 
and as Melvill shouted to him to “lay hold,’ 
grabbed at the pole and they were both whirléc 
away to where a patch of still water reflected the 
afternoon sky, as the Zulus arrived in force on the 
other bank, and opened fire, especially on Melvill’s 
scarlet patrol jacket f 

Coghill was comparatively safe, a few bounds 
and his horse would have carried him out of danger 
on the long road to Helpmakaar, but he turned round 
and went down to his comrade’s atd, and to death! 

Hardly had he splashed into the stream again 
when his last hope was taken from him, his horse 
plunged wildly, struck by a bullet, and floated away 
dead, and in spite of all their efforts, the colour 
which Melvill had struggled so hard to save, was 
wrenched by the merciless current, und whirled out 
of sight. 

Exhausted and spent, the three men managed 
somehow to reach the Natal bank and had breasted 
a hundred yards of the hill, when Coghill, hmping 
along with his strained knee, shouted, “ Here they are 
after us.” 

Both he and the adjutant had revolvers, and they 
turned to face the enemy, firing at thirty paces and 
killing the two first 

“T can go no farther,” said Melvill, who was very 
much done up. “Nor I,” said Coghill, and they 
went no farther. is 

Higginson, who tells the tale, being weaponless 
and maimed, made a last effort and got away. He 
could have done nothing had he stayed... 

The history of the next few moments can never 
be penned ; perhaps, years hence, some’ anciént Zulu 
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—when the cattle are safely housed in the kraal, and 
ths shadows of the African night have shroudéd the 
ureary veldt—will tell his children how the white 
men died, perhaps there are none alive even now 
who know the story, for round a boulder some three 
hundred yards from the river they found a dozen 
black corpses 1n a circle, &nd within it the two heroes 
sleeping the sicep of death. 

Did Melvill think of the young wife ‘he was 
leaving: I wonder, far away in the Cornish home, 
and the little son he was never to see again ? 

Two months after there came another boy to the 
widow, who was not yet twenty-one 

Coghill, had he but lived three days longer, would 
have reached his twenty-seventh year His comrade 
was ten years his senior 

When the search party under Major Black rode 
out to the place, they recovered Coghill’s ring and 
the adjutant’s spurs, and Mr Harbour, of TL.ons- 
dale’s Corps, picked up the battered colour in the 
stream 

Farther down, two more of Lonsdale’s men found 
the gilt lion and crown from the pole, and the colour 
case out of which the silken embroidered folds had 
been washed by the turbulent river 

The London Gasette announced that the Cross 
of Honour would have been theirs, now a cross 
of gramite marks their last resting-place, and as 
the wandering horseman draws rein beside that 
lonely grave, he reads the simple legend, “In 
memory of Lieutenant and Adjutant Teignmouth 
Melvill and Lieutenant J A. Coghill, 1st Battalion 
24th Regiment, who died on this spot, 22nd January, 
1879, to save the Queen’s Colour of their Regiment,” 
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and on the other side, “For Queen and Country— 
Jesu, Mercy.” 

But of the rest, awdy yonder, when the tat 
Martini had rung out, and the Zulu horn closed 
round them ? 

What did we find when the battle-ground was 
searched, and the dead hastfiy buried ? 

Eight hundred men, lying for the most part on 
their backs, with arms extended and their hands 
clenched. One had seven assegai stabs in* him ; 
another a bayonet jammed to the socket in his open 
mouth, Durnford’s long moustaches still clung to 
his withered face ; Scott was hardly decayed at all. 

Colour Sergeant Wolf, of the tst Battalion, lay 
with twenty of his men around him , farther to the 
right, a hundred and fifty, mostly of the 24th, had 
fallen there, shoulder to shoulder,’ in one spot a 
waggon hung almost on ehd, the horses still dangling 
in their harness, speared in many places, reminding 
one of that artillery team found by the divers in 
Sebastopol Harbour, with the skeleton of a driver 
held together by his uniform, one foot still in the 
stirrup-iron 

There was Shepstone, shot dead; another, head- 
less; Swift, who had died hard, battered with 
knobkerries ; all—with a few exceptions, and those 
principally colonials—who had marched into the camp 
and stayed behind when Chelmsford left it, had fallen 
—and of the few who got away, most lay dotting the 
broken ground between that and the river. 

Four men of the 2nd Battalion of the 24th alone 
escaped ; and beside some were their sixty rounds of 
spent cartridges, proving the truth of the Zulus’ 
words, “ We could not make way against the soldiers, 
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but suddenly they ceased to fire; then we came 
round them, and threw our assegais until we had 
‘illed them all” 

The 1st Battalion lost 411, all told , the 2nd, 176 
—a roll of death, but also one of honour 

In the private records of the 2nd Battalion, to 
which I owe some of the foregoing details, there 1s 
one touching little story which I have not met with 
elsewhere. 

Ase 1s well known, the regiment had suffered 
terribly before the guns at Chillianwallah in 1849, 
and when at Helpmakaar, just before the passage 
of the Buffalo, the officers of the 1st Battalion invited 
those of the 2nd to dine with them, and crack their 
few remaining bottles of wine 

It wanted only a few days to the thirtieth anni- 
versary of that cid Sikh battle, and Captain William 
Degacher and Lieutenant ° Porteous proposed — as a 
toast, “That we may not get into such a mess, and 
have better luck this time,” which was laughingly 
drunk by all present. 

” A few days more, and not-one of those officers 
of the 1st who sat at table that night was alive, five 
of the 2nd having also fallen with them 1n the fray 

Somewhere about the moment that Melvill and 
Coghill were fighting for their lives, Private Wassall, 
8oth Regiment, attached to the Mounted Infantry, 
rode down to the Buffalo, worn and weary, with the 
enemy at his heels, and when about to dash into 
the river saw a comrade, Private Westwood, drowning 
before his eyes 

Leaping fom the saddle, he tied his horse to the 
Zululand bank, and plunging in, swam out to his 
assistance and’ brought him back. 
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Already the fleet-footed savages had appeared on 
the high rocks; already they were pouring down 
with shouts of anticipated slaughter towards the 
panting horse below them, but Wassall, mounted 
under a dropping shower of bullets, and, supporting 
the exhausted man he had rescued, began to cross 
the wide stream doubly buidened—keeping his seat, 
and landing safely on the Natal side. 

It was a great decd. a truly noble action, and 
well worthy to rank with the foregoing dramatic 
heroism, for the knowledge of his probable fate must 
have been present with him when he turned back to 
face the foe Honour, then, to Private Wassall, V.C., 
for unto him most certajnly is it due! 


To my mind there are few more melancholy spec- 
tacles than an old standard slowly: falling to pieces, 
dusty and forlorn, in the mterior of a cathedral. Inch 
by inch 1t crumbles away , the colours fade , the moth 
breeds in its folds; the shot-holes merge into yawn- 
ing rents and soon nothing but the bare pole remains. 

Often enough it hangs too high for one to read 
the glorious names of victory that emblazon it, or 
even the number of the regiment to which it be- 
longed , yet men have died to protect it and have 
rallied at its waving Has England no museum 
where her old “red rags” could find a final home, 
secure from swift, inevitable decay ? 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


1IOW THEY WON THEIR CROSSES AT RORKE’S 
DRIFT, ULUNDI, ETC. 


CHARD, BROMHEAD, WILLIAMS, Hook, JONFs (W ), JONES €R ), ALIEN, 
HircH, REYNOLDS, DALTON, SCHIESS. 


SOME quarter of a mile or so from the ford of 
Rorke’s Drift, and under the shadow of a conical 
hill named the Oscarberg, stood a Swedish misston- 
station, to which large stores of corn, biscuit, and 
tinned meat had been conveyed from Helpmakaar, 
a place twelve miles farther into Natal 

The post—used as commissariat depét and ‘base 
hospital, ande held by B*Company, 2nd Battalion 
24th Regiment, under the late Lieutenant Gonville 
Bromhead—consisted of a _ single-storey dwelling, 
fronted by a verandah; another building, originally 
the church , two stone cattle-kraals, and a small cook- 
house, the whole standing on a rocky platform, and 
surrounded by a straggling orchard, some black 
poplars, aspens, and gum-trees, a mealie-—or native 
corn—field, and patches of thick scrub, facing a wild, 
rolling plain, through which the river wound, hidden 
by undulations, on its rapid course to the sea. 

Tents were standing behind the storehouse; the 
outspanned waggons from Helpmakaar were dis- 
gorging their heavy loads, and the scene was a 
bright and khusy one on that 22nd January, while 
théir comrades were fighting the death fight at 
IsandhlWana. ° 
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Down at the Drift, where the army had crossed 
on the*rith, Lieutenant Chard, RE., was engaged 
with a few men among the ponts, when, shortly after 
3 p.m., two horsemen galloped on to the opposite 
bank and shouted loudly to be ferried across 

The clumsy pontoon was pulled over the river, 
the engincer officer learned ‘the terrible news of the 
disaster that had befallen our camp, and that the 
Zulus were coming on for the Drift, and once on 
the Natal side, the two horsemen—Luieutenant e\den- 
dorff, without coat or hat, his revolver strapped to 
his arm, and a carbincer, also of Lonsdale’s corps— 
dashed :ound the mountain and drew up in the 
centre of the mission-station, where Private Henry 
Ifook was making tea for the hospital patients, in 
his shirt-sleeves 

After a few breathless words, thé carbineer went 
off at a gallop for Helpnfakaar, to warm them there 
while later the lieutenant who remained to assist 
the defence rode out along the hillside to watch 
for the enemy 

Hook ran to the camp some yards away, and 
the little garrison fell in, Lieutenant Bromhead 
sending down to the Drift for Chard, who com- 
manded the post in the absence of Major Spalding, 
the two rows of tents being hastily struck by pulling 
up the centre poles, 

At first it was thought to inspan, pack the 
waggons, and retreat for Helpmakaar, twelve long 
miles off, with a stiff rise at the end of the journey , 
but, happily, that idea was abandoned—thanks to 
the advice, I believe, of Assistant Commissary Dalton 
—and the fortification of the place was instantly 
commenced. 
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While anxious cyes were strained on the hillside 
in the direction of Isandhlwana, hands were busy 
among the mealie-bags, and a long wall four feet 
high was bwilt from the corner of the kraal to the 
further angle of the hospital. 

The hospital was the living house of the 
mission, and contained a number of small rooms, its 
ends being of stone, the outer walls of brick, and the 
partition walls of sun-dried clay , while both it and 
the other building, which was church, barn, store, and 
stable, all 1n one, were roofed with thatch and had 
onginally been whitewashed 

It 1s necessary to state further that while some 
of the rooms of the dwellfng-house communicated 
with cach other, others were entered by a door from 
the outside only, and had no connection witk the 
rest, notably two that onened on to the verandah, 
of which we shall have more to say. 

The distance between the buildings was about 
thirty yards, and two waggons, once intended to 
garry the sick, were utilised to help in a barricade, 
also four fect high, across the space, a water-cart being 
dragged into the centre of the square 

When the alarm first reached the post there were 
forty-five men in the hospital, but, as many were not 
severe cases, they pluckily took their rifles and their 
places among the defenders, leaving only twenty-three 
unable to fight, to guard whom six men were told off 

There were present at that time, besides B Company, 
about a hundred of Durnford’s Horse, who had bolted 
from Isandhlwana, and some of the Natal Native 
Contingent ¢ but*the bulk of these “brave fellows” 
cleared off when the enemy appeared, our men send- 
ing some balls whistling after them, one killing a 
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European non-com. of the Contingent, whose body 
lay just outside the wall all,through the action 

Captain Stevenson, of the Contingent, also bolted, 
but a few remained to throw in their lot with the 
others, notably Sergeant Duncan Campbell Francis 
Moody, who has since published a very valuable 
history of our wars in South Africa, and whose rifle 
did good ‘service behind the mealie-bags 

The Rev. Otto Witt and a man in spectacles 
went up the hill and remained there for some time, 
but when the Zulus came in sight they mounted and 
rode away, Witt afterwards bringing a claim against 
the British Government for the destruction of his 
mission station, which he had not the courage to help 
defend. A Natal paper tells us that he was convicted 
subs¢quently for pointing a loaded gun at a Kafhr 
womati who refused to do his family washing 

The windows of the hospital had hardly been 
barricaded by blankets and mattresses, and much 
stil remained to be done to the walls and barriers, 
when the scouts came in with the news that the enemy 
were upon us, and round the end of the mountain 
there, about half-past four on a dull afternoon, twenty 
black figures appeared, followed by many more, who, 
led by two fat mounted chiefs, began an attack on the 
wall between the two buildings, and were received 
with a heavy fire, half of them swerving round the 
back of the hospital and trying to rush the bags in 
front of it. 

Private Dunbar picked off one of the chiefs and 
eight men by as many consecutive shots—but taking 
possession of a rocky ledge on the hillside above us, 
they poured in a rattling hail of bullets-on our rear, 
and the post was soon surrounded on all sides. 
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Luckily the Zulus fire high, but when they hit the 
wound is a terrible one, as their bullets arc large, and, 
being roughly cast, have a jagged projection at one 
side. 

There was no shouting among us, the officers 
simply went round with a “ Do your best, men!” and 
everyone there did his best without flinching. 

Few recent conflicts have had a more truly British 
aspect, for the 24th were dressed in thin red jumpers, 
the regulation blue trousers, and helmets which had 
once been white, but were then soiled by service, and 
minus spike and chin chain. 

A grey horse, which among others stood tethered 
to a tree near the hospital,ewas soon shot, and there 
were also fowls there, one hen having a brood of 
little chicks which were nestling under her after if was 
all over. 

But they had little time to notice these things, for 
there were less than a hundred and fifty behind those 
flimsy walls, and outside, in the scrub and the trampled 
garden, and among the rocks and caves, between three 
and four thousand Zulus to be ‘kept at bay. 

A whisper went round among the Warwickshire 
men, “ Poor old ‘King’ Cole 1s killed” A ball had 
gone clean through his head and struck another man 
on the nose at the front wall, as the enemy swarmed 
along it and stabbed furiously with their “ bangwans,” 
or thrusting assegais, or tried to wrench the bayonets 
from the Martinis, succeeding even in a few cases, 
only to be shot for their pains. 

A hospital patient named Schiess, of the 3rd 
Natal, a shosf, fain man and a Swiss by birth, had his 
broad-leaved hat blown off bya ball, and springing 

\* on to the sacks, he bayoneted the Zulu, jumped back 
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and shot another, and leaped on to the wall again 
and bayoneted a third, although he had been struck 
in the instep before that, and refused to leave his 
post. 

It was hand to hand at the front wall, the air 
rent with cries of “ Usutu,” and more than one charge 
with the “cold stcel ” did Licutenant Bromhead lead 
to save the hospital; but fearing that the enclosure 
was too large for the tiny garrison to hold, an inner 
line of defence had been formed of biscuit ‘boxes, 
two boxes high, from the front angle of the store- 
house to the mealic-wall, and within it a huge 
pyramid of sacks was afterwards built up to serve 
as a last resource. a 

Behind the inner rampart the men_ retired, 
through a gap left for that purpose in the centre, about 
half-past six, and the wounded occupants of the hos- 
pital building had to be entrusted to the exertions of 
the handful who defended them 

Not long after the main body were concentrated 
in the inner square the enemy fired the thatch of the 
hospital, and it was that flame which the column 
away at Isandhlwana saw bursting out into the night. 

In a small room at the back far end stood the two 
Williams, Joseph and John, with two wounded men 
under their charge 

From a little window Joseph Walliams blazed 
steadily away, and they found fourteen dead Zulus in 
his line of fire ncxt day ; but he, poor fellow, met his 
end before long, for their ammunition done, they had 
to keep the door with their bayonets, and the enemy, 
making a sudden rush, dragged Joseph Williams oat 
by the hands and put him to death in, sight of the 
three remaining, who managed to get through a hole 
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in the wall into another room, where they found 
Henry Hook. 

Hook, a short, sturdy Gloucestershire man, with 
a fair moustache, who had served five years in the 
Royal Monmouth Militia before joining the 24th, had 
meanwhile been having his hands full 

We left him running to camp in his shirt sleeves, 
but he had since got into his red yumper, and eccupied 
a small room at the front far corner of the building, 
in company with “King” Cole, who, after bolting 
an enormous quantity of tea and grub generally, took 
himself off to the meahe wall, where he was probably 
the first man killed, as we have already described 

Left to himself, Hook turned his attention toa 
loophole, through which he saw the Zulus in great 
force, taking advantage of the ant-hills and bush as 
they approached. ® 

He was a good shot, and was fortunate in having 
a splendid Martini, a very hght weapon, then numbered 
152, and with it he picked off several savages, 
opening at 600 yards. 

At 400 yards he hit a Zulu ‘somewhcre about the 
middle of the body as he ran from cover to cover, 
and, stopped short in his earthly career, the savage 
turned a complete somersault and then lay still. 

At 300 yards he noticed another popping up from 
an ant-hill every now and then to fire, and after sending 
a ball just above his head, Hook saw his second 
bullet spurt up the sand ten yards short, so, sighting 
a little fuller, he waited for the black spot to show 
above the ant-heap again, and next morning found the 
Zulu there, sot through the skull. 

Soon, however, the swarm closed round the de- 
- voted building, and a fierce crackling overhead told 
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that the thatch was burning ; driven out by the heat, 
he was obliged to leave a wounded man to his fate, 
and his charred remains were seen there next day, 
he was a tall private of the 24th, whq had broken 
his Jeg by falling from a waggon 

In the other room were several patients, and he 
was soon joined by John Williams, a sandy man, of 
two yeaes’ service, who proceeded to smash a hole 
through the clay wall into the next room and get the 
patients out. 

While he was doing so the door burst in, and in a 
twinkling Hlook was at one side of it, lunging with 
his bayonet and slipping a cartridge into the block 
when he could manage it 

It was impossible in the heat of the moment to see 
everything, but he owned to four or five dead Zulus in 
the deorway, and several morc just outside. 

An assepgai pierced his helmet, grazing the parting 
in his hair, and several more stuck in the wall at the 
end of the room behind him, one savage clutched the 
muzzle of the rifle, and he was fortunately able to 
press in a cartridge and pull the trigger before another 
rush was made, and the Zulu sank down, dead, his 
blood trickling over the pile already heaped up there, 
but so wary was the private’s grey eye, so strong the 
arm that plied the reddened steel, that seven out of 
the eight wounded were safely through the hole and 
into the third room, and one only remained, a 
tall man like the other, and also suffering from a 
broken leg. 

“For God’s sake, don’t leave me,” he wailed, as 
Hook, panting from his work, slid backwards isto 
the opening, and, grasping him by the collgr of his 
overcoat, the brave fellow pulled him after him not ° 
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a second too soon, and broke his leg again jas he 
did so! 

Several touching things happened in their pro- 
gress throughs four apartments in succession: in one, 
a wounded Kaffir lay with a shattered thigh, who 
began to untie the spligts when he found himself 
about to be abandoned , Hook could not save him, 
and afterwards heard the Zulus talking to hsm from 
the next room before they killed him. 

Here let me remark that all the wounded in 
«hospital weie dressed There is no truth in the 
pictures we have seen of stalwart privates gently 
leading out suffering comrades with thin bare legs 
and well-starched nightshirts! . 

While Hook and his comrade were struggling with 
their helpless burdens, pausing every now and then 
to keep a dooyg, a window,.or a hole in a partition 
with ball and bayonct, two others were battling 
bravely at the back of the burning house—William 
Jones, a dark-complexioned man, with twenty years’ 
service, and a light-complexioned namesake, Robert 
Jones, who only counted some three or four years 
with the colours 

When Robert Jones reached the front of the 
hospital with a wounded volunteer named Mayer, and 
joined the other, he found a crowd of Zulus there 
breaking in, and crying, “ They are on top of us,” the 
two crossed bayonets at the door, and piled up the 
dead as fast as they came on. 

Robert was wounded three times by assegais, 
twice in the right side, and once in the left, and, 
after fighting tiesperately for some time, unaware that 
any more remained within the walls, they got away, 
“and crossed the open space between the buildings 
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under a heavy fire, to join in the defence of the square, 
the roof falling in with a crash as Robert Jones left 
the hospital. 

Volley after volley rolled across the veldt , by the 
glare of the blazing roof our men directed their fire, 
and, above some steps leading to a granary, Private 
Hitch and Corporal Allen kept their post, and by 
their well-directed aim, cleared the ground to some 
extent for the patients to cross 

One by one the wounded had scrambled out of 
the end of the dwelling-house, dropped several feet, 
all matmmned and shattered as they were, and while 
some ran, others crawled painfully over the interven- 
Inge space, exposed to the bullets of the yelling enemy 

One, Trooper Hunter, Natal Mounted Police, a 
very tall young fellow, was killed as he ran, some 
were,seized by the Zulus and speared there and then, 
but others, more fortunate, were helped in by the men 
behind the biscuit boxes, while one or two managed to 
pet away and lic concealed till morning, among them 
Gunner Howard, R A., who hid himself in the grass, 
where four dead horses and a pig afforded him a shelter. 

Several pigs ran wildly about during the night, 
and there was pork enough for the men afterwards, 
as one of them has told me 

As the official report says, the odds were nearly 
thirty to one, but not a man flinched as the night wore 
on, and the Zulus, after drawing off at intervals, and 
dancing until the carth seemed to tremble, renewed 
their ugly rushes from time to time. 

Conspicuous for their exertions and the fearless 
way in which they exposed themselves were Assistant- 
Commissaries Dalton, Dunne, and Byrne, the last of 
whom met his death in a tragic manner. 
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Corporal Scammell, NN. Contingent, was shot 
through the shoulder and back, and, crawling a short 
distance, handed up his ‘cartridges to Lieutenant 
Chard 

“I should like a drink of water,” said the cor- 
poral, through his clenched teeth, and Mr Byrne, 
who had been using Dalton’s rifle after that gentle- 
man was wounded, got him some, and was _ holding 
it to his lips, when a ball struck him in the head and 
he fell difeless 

It 1s hard to pick out individuals here and there, 
when every man was a hero, but the thin, spare 
form of Parson Smuth, his red beard shining in the 
wavering light, was seen and well remembcred after- 
wards busy with the water-bottle, helping the 
surgeon, ministering to the last moments of more 
than one who fell, and somehow escaping the, VC 
by a miracle ¢ 

The mountain side was tinged with the lurid 
glare , smoke rose in a heavy cloud, and the crackling 
sparks would have formed a magnificent display, but 
for the stern reality of that struggle in front of the 
store-house 

Dalton, hit through the rght shoulder, still 
assisted to direct the fire on each side of him, as 
did Chard and Bromhead, cool and collected, though 
perhaps realising better than any there the truc 
hazard of their position, had the Zulus been as good 
shots as they were spearsmen, Rorke’s Drift would 
have been another Isandhlwana 

Hitch, badly wounded, and Corporal Allen, also 
hit, when no kongey able to use their rifles, braved the 
danger all night long and served out cartridges to 
those at the b&rricades ; but still Hook and Williams 
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and several of the wounded were in that blazing 
charnel-house out of reach of aid. 

As the gallant hospital-cook (who, by the way, 
had taken that historic tea to the patients ten 
minutes before the attack began) wa! hauling his 
broken-legged man along the floor, an assegai 
pierced the overcoat, betwe2n Hook’s hand and the 
man’s neck, and another that stuck 1n the coat-tail 
dangled’ between his legs all the time—two narrow 
shaves for one or other of them 

At last Williams, by dint of pushing ana lifting, 
got Azs men out through the window into the open 
air, and they made the best of their way for the 
biscuit tins, Hook still sticking to his charge, who 
must have been suffering untold agonies, until he 
helped him into the inner line of defence, and quietly 
took his place there at a spot where three others had 
just before been shot 

Again and again did No. 152 dart out its tongue 
of flame; cartridge after cartridge flew back, to be 
replaced by others, the ground was littered with 
brown ammunition paper among their feet, and 
beneath him, shot through the thick part of the 
neck, lay a soldier in great pain, who kept entreat- 
ing him piteously the whole night through to turn 
him first this way and then that, adding to the horror 
of it all by his screams and cries. 

Presently the Zulus were seen mustering inside 
our first line for a final, overwhelming rush. The 
fire had burnt itself out by ten o’clock or so, there 
had been short pauses, and more terrific stamp- 
ings; and charge after charge had, _been driven 
back by the splendid volleying of our men, whése 
green cuffs were black with smoke and sweat, and 
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who were getting exhausted by the protracted 
struggle. 

Brave as the Zulus were, our still bold front 
impressed them; the rush resolved itself into more 
desultory firihg, which, to the inexpressible relief of 
every man there, gradually died away about four 
oclock, and, as morning dawned slowly, the de- 
feated impis were out of sight round the south-west 
corner of the hill. " 

A ,patrol went out, and collected some 400 
assegais and about 100 guns and rifles, and men had 
time to look around at the slaughter. 

Red coats dotted the space, but they were few in 
comparison with the black corpses lying among their 
shields and spears beyond the mealie-bags. 

Between the store-house and the smoking end 
of the hospitale building a few of the unhdppy 
wounded lay where they had been shot 1n that last 
sad crawl for life, and one man of ours, named 
Horrigan, still knelt at the barrier of sacks, his rifle 
pointed at the plain outside 

* Hook went up to him and, took his helmet off, 
his brains falling down over his face—he was dead 
at his post. 

Even then the alarm was not over, for when they 
were removing the thatch from the roof of the store- 
house another large body of Zulus appeared to the 
south-west again, and a friendly Kafhr was sent to 
Helpmakaar for assistance; but about an hour later 
the column under Lord Chelmsford came in sight, 
greeted by a wild waving of hats and helmets, and 
the foe retired. 

°We had Tost fifteen killed outright, and two of 
the twelve wounded died afterwards, but about 350 
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of the enemy lay round the post, and when they 
buried them some were not quite dead 

Chard and Bromhead, Surgeon Reynolds, the 
two Joneses, Williams, Hook, Hitch, and Allen were 
granted the Victoria Cross, the brave' Schiess and 
Assistant-Commissary Dalton being gazetted five 
months afterwards - 

Chard received his decoration at Fort Elizabeth ; 
Jones and Bromhead theirs at Utrecht, Williams at 
Gibraltar, and Private Hook almost on the ground 
where he had won it. 

At Fort Melvill, by the river, there was a parade 
of the Queen’s Bays, some companies of the 24th, and 
troops of Dutch and Basutos, on the 3rd of August, 
and there, after a few stirring words and a hearty 
handshake, Sir Garnet Wolseley pinned the Cross on 
the broad breast of our gallant hospital-cook amid 
tremendous cheering 

One little item is worthy of record Hook was a 
tectotaler at the time, but when the affair at the 
post was over, and the grog was served out, he went 
up to the sergeant, who, surprised to see him, said, 
“What! you here!” 

“Well, 1 feel I want something after that,” replied 
the brave fellow; and he had it, too—good measure, 
brimming over, returning to his temperate habits for 
long enough to come. 

In the reading-room of the British Museum you 
may see him every day in his smart uniform ; stout 
and stolid, his face full of donhomze, and, hanging side 
by side with the South African War medal, that little 
bronze bauble to tell you what he has done! 
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On the same day that Isandhlwana was fought, 
the 1st Column, under Colonel Pearson, inflicted a 
crushing defeat on the Zulus at Ingangane, near 
Ekowe ; but gn the 12th of March a shameful disaster 
befell our men on the Intombi river, where a British 
officer left his men to themselves while he rode away, 
it was said, for help, Lord Chelmsford signifying 
pretty plainly 4zs view of the case by his subsequent 
remarks on the officer's acquittal by court-martial 

It fed, however, to another VC. being granted ; 

»for Sergeant Booth rallied his men, fought the encmy 
for three miles of anxious retreat, checked their 
furious rushes, and got off without losing a single 
private. is 

After a long wait for reinforcements, the war 
proceeded with yarying results, sometimes we got 
into a hole, at others we ypheld our ancicnt name 
and fame. 

Many fine officers fell among the kloofs of that 
difficult country, and the well-known Redvers Buller 
won the VC. for magnificent gallantry and total 
disregard of sclf, after the affair at the Inhlobane 
Mountain 

Three lives did he snatch from the assegais of 
the enemy: first Captain D’Arcy, who, dismounted, 
was almost in their hands, then Licutenant Everitt, 
whom he carried on his horse out of danger; and 
lastly, a trooper of the Frontier Light Horse, whose 
mount could go no farther. 

Licutenant Browne, Ist Battalion 24th, and Major 
Leet, of the 13th Regiment, were bracketed with 
him for similar bravery , and the war went on. The 
painful story pf the Prince Imperial came as another 

‘ shock to the people at home; Evelyn Wood proved 
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himself as brilliant in command of his “ flying 
column” as he had done as a subaltern in India, 
and as a middy before that in the Crimea; but at 
last things approached a successful rlimax, and a 
powerful square, accompanied by cavalry and guns, 
drew near to Cetewayo’s kraals at Ulundi. 

Many Crosses had been gained before that, but 
did I stop to narrate them in detail I should require 
another volume ; and consequently I must close the 
Zulu campaign with the mention of a dashing thing 
which happened before Ulundi, when Lord William 
Beresford, 9th Lancers, had gone into the long grass 
with his scouts of the Irregular Horse, and had to 
fall back before a suddeén fire from a Zulu ambush. 

Two men were killed outright, but a third lay 
stuancd ; and as Beresford looked over his shoulder 
—the last to retire, as he was ever the first to en- 
counter risk in every form—he saw the wounded 
non-com. sitting up, dazed and helpless, at the 
mercy of the savage enemy, who came pouring out 
of a water-course towards him. , 

Turning his horse—an active Irish chestnut, I 
believe—the lancer galloped back to him, and, Aing- 
ing out of his saddle, told him to mount. 

The man, as gallant as his preserver, demurred ; 
why should they both be slain? ome might be saved 
——but the Zulus were close upon them. 

Cienching his fist, the impetuous Irishman swore 
a great oath, and roared, “If you don’t get up, Ill 
punch your head for you!” and following up his 
words, lifted him on to the Bors and mounted 
in front of him. 

To that horse’s strength and cunning they both 
owed their lives, and to a splendid fellow—-Sergeant 
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O’Toole—who rode out to them and shot ZuWu after 
Zulu with his revolver ass they came up, and then 
helped his countryman to support Fitzmaurice, who 
was weak and reeling. 

I hope I am right, and I think I am, in saying 
that horse was Irish, teo; it would complete as 
gallant an Hubernian quartette as has ever been 
handed down to fame and posterity ! ° 

Load “ Bill” Beresford had not long before slain 
a fine Zulu induna with his sword, in a short but 
sharp personal encounter, running him through 
shield and all, straight to the heart. We have al- 
ready seen another of his countless deeds of derring- 
do, in our chapter on the Afgan War, while, to his 
further credit be it written, he is reported, on good 
authority, to have said that he could not in honour 
receive the V.€ for that afternoon’s work at Ulundi 
unless Sergeant O’Toole received it as well. And in 
the end they both got it. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


MAJUBA HILL. 
FARMER 


IT has been my misfortune to touch upon more than 
one British defeat in this book, and there yet remains , 
another to be briefly described: the baffled attempt 
of General Colley to surprise the Boer camp at 
Laing’s Neck, and the almost total annihilation of 
the 600 men under his command. 

Yo criticise the action of onc who has done his 
duty+to the utmost of bis ability and died in the 
doing of it, always seems to me to be very much 
after the principle of “kicking a man when he’s 
down,” and I have endeavoured to refrain from 
such a course, ° 

On a dark night—Saturday, February 26, 1881 
—Sir George Colley, a veteran of the Cape Frontier 
wars, China, and Ashantee, marched silently from 
our camp at Mount Prospect, with men of the 58th, 
6oth, 92nd Highlanders, and Naval Brigade, carrying 
three days’ provision, filled water-bottles, and eighty 
rounds of ball cartridge ; and, led by a trusty guide, 
reached the foot of the hill at daybreak, worn by a 
tramp of six hours in making a long detour over 
loose and stony ground. 

Once on the top—after leaving 206 men to keep 
up the communication on a commanding pqint—they 
could look down into’ the Boer entrenchments that 
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stretched away to the Buffalo river, and from an 
elevation of 2,500 feet, could see our own camp, four 
miles off as the crow flies. ° 

For an hour the troops lay down to rest, while 
some were hélping the sailors haul up the Gatling 
gun, and soon after sunrise the enemy’s mounted 
vedettes trotted out towarls them, all unconscious of 
their presence up on the mountain top. 

Then the pickets fired, and in an instant the Boers’ 
laager Was in an uproar, making preparations for a 
retreat; but the tumult suddenly ceased, and a large 
‘body advanced instead to attack us, opening on our 
position somewhere about seven am. 

Trained to use the rifle as only those who live in 
constant contact with raiding Kaffirs and wild beasts 
can, they were foes to be feared as much as,the 
trappers of the American War had been, but our, men 
kept under cover, and only five were hit until eleven 
o’clock. 

At first we reserved our fire, the Highlanders 
pigking off a few now and then, but after a lull they 
began again with great fury, and, making a rush, 
drove in our front line on to the main position, in 
an oblong basin about 200 yards long by 50 yards 
across. 

Our men hurled them back each time with the 
bayonet, but the shots told, and among others, 
Commander Romilly was hit by a long-distance 
ball as he stood by General Colley; then, having 
mustered strongly at the edge of the slope, the hardy 
frontiersmen forced a weak spot in our line, and in 
a Moment were pouring into the basin into the 
middle of us. 

- To re-form’ was impossible, and the fire became 
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murderous at a few yards’ range; in vain officers 
shouted, “ Rally on your right,” for, though they did 
rally, and clustered about the general, the bullets 
mowed them down by dozens, and there was no 
shelter for the wounded. é 

“Don’t forget your bayonets, 92nd,” cried Major 
Frazer ; Colonel Stewart shouted to the 58th, and 
Captain Macgregor to the Blucjackets, but after a 
stand of’ ten minutes in a semicircle, the ammunition 
gave out, and they were practically powerless, 

Barely a score held our rear, and a like number 
the front of the platcau; forty men holding the true : 
front charged with their bayoncts and were all shot, 
save three or four, before they reached striking 
distance ; we were dence for, and many broke and 
fled to the rear down a drop of thirty feet, the Boers 
still ‘firing on them. 

Sir George Colley rerrained calm and collected; 
he knew the game was up, and disdained to ask 
for quarter from a foe who were firing on the wounded. 
Some say he died by his own hand—surely there was 
death enough there, quick and inevitable, without thai / 

Then it happened that Lance-Corporal Farmer, 
of the Hospital Corps, tried to protect his men bya 
means ever respected by all but savages. 

He was busily engaged with another man, 
assisting Sir Arthur Landon, A.M.D., to dress the 
wounded, and when the Boers made their rush was 
in the act of bandaging a soldier. His comrade, 
the surgeon, and the man he was helping were all 
three hit at the same moment, and springing to his 
feet, Farmer flourished the bandage in the air, 
naturally supposing that the enemy would respect 
the fallen; but he was mistaken, and with a ball 
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through the right wrist his arm fell powerless at his 
side. 

“I’ve got another one,”.he said, and up went the 
flag again, until another cowardly ball dealt out the 
same fate te it also, the second bullet passing 
through his left elbow joint. 

After that he could do no more, and being in 
great agony, the surgeon, himself mortally wounded 
injected morphia. 

At fhe present time Farmer holds a situation in 
Bond Street, and still suffers from the effects of his 
heroism, the left arm being very much wasted, and 
the action of the other hand impedcd. 

Our fellows had died hard, for against three officers 
and eighty-two men or thereabouts slain, there were 
150 Boers lying in the hollow and among the rocks 
outside ; but weelost many prisoners, and a host of 
wounded, ande men shake ¢heir heads to-day When 
they speak of Majuba Hill. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


IN THE DESERT SAND. 


f 
W. M. M. EpwArRpDs, CorsnetT, WILSON, MARLING, MARSHALL, 


P T. EDWARDS, SMITH. 


THE Egyptian War of 1882, against Arabi .Pasha, 
striking as it was with its bombardments, its night 
rides, and the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, only produced ° 
three incidents deemed worthy of the Victoria Cross— 
one at Alexandria, where a sailor won it as described 
in a previous page; another at Kafrdour, when 
Private Corbett, Goth Rifles, stuck to his wounded 
officer, and would not leave him’; ance the third on the 
long éntrenchments which we stormed and carried at 
Tel-cl-Kebir, when the Highlanders and the Royal 
Irish disputed the honour of being “first in,” and 
will continue to dispute it until the end of all things, 
and whcre Captain Edwards, of the old 74th, sprarfg 
almost alone int@a battery and slew the officer there 

There must have been many a gallant deed 
performed, nevertheless, in the land of the Pharaohs 
which never came to light, before the cowardly 
Egyptian troops were sent flying, and their brave 
leader, who was worthy of a better following, found 
an exile in Ceylon. 

The Soudan campaign, so fierce and so deadly, 
and the Nile Expedition, brought five heroes to the 
front: a gallant officer of the King’s ‘Royal Rifles, 
who is now Captain Marling, 18th “Hussars, and who 
gave up his horse at a critical moment t® save a 
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wounded private; a young quartermaster of the 
“ Dumpies” who rescued his badly injured com- 
manding officer at El-Teb; Captain Wilson, R.N,, 
who at the same engagement defended his guns 
heroically, and saved many men, though armed at one 
time with nothing but the hilt of a broken sword; 
Gunner Smith, who protected his officer in the square 
at Abu Kiea; and Thomas Edwards, a private of 
the 42nd, whose pluck we are able to chronicle more 
fully from his own account. 

Private Edwards was on transport duty at the 
battle of Tamai, in charge of two mules loaded 
with Gatling ammunition for the left half battery ; 
and when at No. 4 gun, with Lieutenant Almack and 
a bluejacket, the “ Fuzzy Wuzzies” made a rush and 
surrounded them. 

Wearing the well-known kilt of the brave “ Black 
Watch,” with their familigr red hackle in his pith 
helmet, he saw the sailor fall under the gun with a 
spear in his stomach, and at the same moment two 
fierce Soudanese came at him, and were promptly 
Spitted on his bayonet ; 

Lieutenant Almack, sword and revolver in hand, 
charged another savage, and ran him through, but ere 
he could disengage, a tremendous cut nearly severed 
his right arm, and he reeled up against the gun. 

Edwards loaded and shot the Soudanec, but before 
he could interpose to save him, three more leaped 
upon the helpless naval officer and speared him, his 
revolver dangling empty from the lanyard that fastened 
it to his wrist. 

Edwards. received a wound on the back of his 
right hand when ‘lunging at a native, but one man 
against °a score could do little, and seeing that 
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Mr. Almack’s case was hopeless, he retired with his 
mules, loading and firing repeatedly on the enemy 
to keep them back. . 

He did what he could, and was fortunate in being 
able to save the ammunition, owing his life entirely to 
a cool head and a fine nerve, as never in any war had 
British troops a more desperate and fearless enemy 
to contend with than in the parched-up, thirsty, 
horrible Soudan. 

The history of our disastrous attempt to yselieve 
Gordon has been told so often that it is well-nigh 
threadbare now; you all know the glories and the 
losses of those desert columns, marching under enor- 
mous difficulties, attacked at every hand, sometimes 
proceeding in squaree‘with the worn-out camels 
inside, defending the rough zeribas against the fanat- 
ical rush of the Mahdi’s wild troops ; exposed to heat 
by day, and bitter cold.at dawn; garrying their 
wounded, losing officers, correspondents, and rank and 
file innumerable, arriving too late, to find that a 
great man had already met his doom in the land of 
the rushing Nile and the prickly mimosa. . 

Abu Klea, Gubat, Mettemmah, and a dozen other 
names, recall memories of a very mingled nature, and 
the rosy morning breaking over the desert sand is 
streaked with a crimson glow that brings back the 
memory of Burnaby, Slade, Herbert Stewart, Earle” 
Hicks, Baker, and many more, whose suns set for 
ever on those desolate plains. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


SURGEON CRIMMIN’S CROSS—AND THE HERO OF 
MANIPUR. 


CRIMMIN, GRANT. 


SERVICE in Burma was rough work. Dense jungle 
and plantations of palm-trees afforded splendid 
shelter for the enemy, and had to be forced by our 
men ; swamps, waist deep, spread out in places, and 
what with jingal balls, and whizzing dahs, or spcars, 
with much beating of gongs, “and shouting of “ La he, 
la hé, Kwaymaja ! ?’?—which, being interpreted, means, 
“Come on, sons of dogs!”—the sharp little cam 
paigns were ,arduous and difficult, in spite of th 
vision of golden pagodas and ruby mines. 

It chanced that in an action near Lwekaw, tn thi 
Eastern Karenni, when Lieutenant Tighe, 27tl 
Bombay Infantry, charged with four men into a bod; 
of fierce Karens, who were moving off from th 
Karen left flank, two of his companions rolled ove 
wounded and lay in the middle of the enemy. 

Out went Surgeon Crimmin, attached to th 
“Mounted Infantry, and Tighe presently saw hin 
kneeling beside one of the men, the enemy firing a 
him as he dressed his wound. 

A Sepoy galloped up to the doctor, and he joinec 
the fighting line, which was soon clearing the Karen: 
out of the hamboo patches; near one of which the 
Itieutenant ‘again’ saw Surgeon Crimmin helping = 
wounded soldier, under fire. 
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While busy with lint and bandage, the skirmish 
going on all around, mingling with shots and yells 
and the crashing of our fellows through the tall canes, 
several of the enemy sprang out upon him, expecting 
to find an easy prey. 

Jumping up, he ran his sword through one of them 
and engaged boldly with arfother, the wounded man 
watching the contest with eager eyes—it meant so 
much to him, poor fellow ! 

Whether or no the doctor killed his second man, has 
not come down to us, but his determined attack, and 
a shot from the mounted Sepoy which dropped 
another, struck fear into the hearts of the Karens, 
and turning tail, they plunged into the dense brake, 
and the wounded man was saved. 

The medical officers have made perhaps more 
advance since the beginning of this century than 
those of any branch of tlfe service. ° 

In Wellington’s time our men were terribly 
butchered by the rough-and-ready surgery practised 
in the field; nowadays, the ambulance goes to the 
front with many much-needed comforts; and the 
doctors themselves risk their lives in a way that calls 
forth the highest admiration for humanity itself and 
that most noble of all the humane professions. 

Yet their social status in the army is not what it 
ought to be, and the army surgeon still holds a species 
of hybrid position, an officer, yet not an officer, having 
much to put up with in more ways than one—a state 
of things demanding redress. 


Some three hundred miles as the crow flies, east 
of Calcutta, is the town of Manipur, situated almost in 
the centre of the little-known tract of thé same name, 
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which has Assam lying to the north, and Upper 
Burma for its southern neighbour. 

Few people ever heard of its existence until the 
Spring of 1891; to-day it is remembered for a very 
brilliant feat°"which placed the Victoria Cross on the 
breast of Lieutenant (now Major) Charles James 
William Grant, Indian Staff Corps, who, joining the 
army in 1882, had served in the Burma expedition 
three years later, and wore the medal and clasp. 

THe Maharajah of Manipur, Soor Chandra Singh, 
was a coward, and he and his seven brothers were 
divided into two factions, four a side, always quarrcl- 
ling in the most unfraternal manner. 

In vain the British Politiagl agent there, the unfor- 
tunate Frank St. Clair Grimwood, tricd to mend 
matters The Maharajah, after being fired upgn by 
his brother, the Senaputty, and his faction, fled to the 
Residency, afd abdicated’ in favour of yet another 
brother, the Jubraj. 

Everything was changed. Soor Chandra Singh 
geparted for Calcutta, carrying his three friendly rela- 
tions with him; the other four taking up the reins of 
government which they appear to have handled much 
better than the Maharajah 

It is rather complicated, but, to understand how 
*things stood, all the remaining brothers sccm to have 
“gone up one,” the Jubraj becoming Regent in place 
of the abdicated monarch, and the Senaputty, with 
whom the late Maharajah had been most “ at outs,” 
becoming Jubraj, and so on. 

Mr. Grimwood and his clever wife, to whose 
admirable fen we owe almost all our information 
about Manipur, continued to live in perfect harmony 
with the new ruler, and were unconscious that a storm 
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was brewing ; but the voluntary exile began to regret 
the throne from which he had fled in abject cowardice, 
and to long for the rose-scented groves and gardens, 
where the heliotrope and a host of orchids grow in 
rich profusion, and mighty dcodars cast a sombre 
shade across the valicys. « 

It is a wild land—a country of hill and gorge, with 
tiger-haunted jungles, and lakes on which the fowl 
cluster in great numbers. . 

The ex-Maharajah approached the Indian Govern- 
ment on the subject,and made much complaint of his 
brother the Jubraj (late Senaputty), with the result 
that Mr. Quinton, Chief, Commissioner, wired to say 
he was coming to Manipur, without Ictting the Grim- 
woods know for what purpose, 

When he came, it was to confirms the Regent on 
the throne, and to arrest the late Senaputty—which 
unpleasant task was to be performed by Mr. Grim- 
wood himself, 

A durbar was held, with all the red druggeting 
and solemn state possjble in that remote quarter of 
the globe, but the Senaputty, or Jubraj, as he then 
was called, refused to appear, on the plea of sick- 
ness, which was really well founded. 

Various means were tried to secure him, which, 
in the end, led to a Manipuri rising, and a terrible 
massacre ; Grimwood and many more being slain, and 
the rest obliged to fly. 

Ignorant of her husband’s fate, slightly wounded, 
and very heartbroken, Mrs. Grimwood tramped along 
with the slender sepoy escort, in thin patent-leather 
slippers, a white silk blouse, and a blue serge skirt, By 
mountain paths and ways where in the old happy 
times she and that handsome f¢llow who was lying 
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dead at the palace behind them had ridden so often 
together. 

Gently had she tended the wounded in the cellar 
of their ruined home under fire, mourning over the 
fate of poor young Brackenbury, who a few evenings 
before had been singing comic songs to his banjo, 
with the crickets chirping in chorus and the scent of 
roses everywhere. 7 

After tremendous exertions and great risk they 
reached sccurity at last, and the brave lady was 
ultimately awarded the Royal Red Cross, many 
people still thinking that another Cross should have 
been hers, while the news of the affair drifted down 
to the pretty little Burman station of Tummu, where 
a certain Lieutenant Grant was lying with his men 
of the 2nd Burma Battalion Punjaub Infantry. ° 

Nothing was said of any escape, and after Wiring 
the intelligence all over Burma, Mr. Grant applied for 
leave*to go up and rescue Mrs. Grimwood and the 
others, receiving the requisite permit at eleven at 
right. : 

At five next morning, 28th of March, 1891, a 
little column left the village and pagodas of Tummu 
behind it, and plunged into the teak forests on its 
way up to the front—fifty of the Punjaub Infantry, 
each with 160 rounds of ball cartridge; thirty 
Goorkhas, with sixty rounds apiece, and three 
elephants; Mr. Grant in command, on an old 
Burmese steeplechaser named “ Clinker.” 

Winding up among the lofty mountains, they fell 
in at last with the Manipuris, and drove 150 of 
them out of® one hill entrenchment, and 200 more 
_ from Patel, at the foot of the hills. 

There he learned further particulars of the 
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disaster at Manipur ; that all had either been killed 
or had escaped, and that Mrs. Grimwood was in 
Assam. 

Pushing on, the only white man in his party, he 
reached Thobal on the evening of the 31st, and found 
that a strong resistance would be made there. 

A bridge was burning over the river, and, galloping 
up to see whether it would be practicable, he was 
fired on from the mud walls across the water, returning 
to his men at full speed, firing his revolver at the 
Manipuris as he rode. 

After some rattling volleys, the column rushed 
the river, fixing: bayonets in mid-stream, and helping 
Grant, who was up to. his neck, to get across; the 
enemy bolting as the Goorkhas and Punjaub Infantry 
emerged, dripping and cager, to slaughter eight in 
the trenches and send thc rest flying. 

Suddenly the lieutcnant halted, for before him 
stretched the Manipur army, more than a mile in 
length; most of them entircly in white, but some 
couple of hundred in scarlet jackets, with Martini 
rifles, the rest havingy an odd mixture of Sniders, 
Enfields, and Tower muskets, but still a formidable 
force of cight hundred lithe natives, to face Grant’s 
tiny handful, isolated up thcre away from any hope 
of succour. 

The son of an old Indian general who had served 
for more than forty years, the bold fellow, who had 
taken this spirited step on his own initiative, now 
displayed an admirable degree of caution; and, 
though his men were full of courage, and would have 
asked nothing better than to go‘in asrain with the 
bayonet, he retired to fortify the compounds by the 
river, and hold them until he should be reinforced 
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from Burma or the remains of the Manipur garrison 
should join him. : 

So far only one of his party had been killed, and 
Grant himself slightly grazed. He had three days’ 
provisions left; and had used eighty rounds of Snider 
per man. 

Selecting his post (I arh quoting from his graphic 
personal narrative, which I only regret I canyot give 
in full), they set to work and gathered ail the rice 
and dh&l they could, got hold of about a ton of 
paddy and a quantity of sugar-cane juice, brought 
‘the baggage over the river on their heads, and settled 
down behind the mud walls, which were three or 
four feet high, to stand wha siege the Manipunis 
might think fit to offer 

The nights at that scason were very cold, as 
Mrs. Grimwood had found during her flight, but 
everything remlained quiet, and next day the youny 
commander shot an enemy at 700 yards, to the great 
delight of his Goorkhas. 

. then a surprise awaited them, as the Jubray’s guns 
opened fire with common shell and shrapnel, and Grant 
admits that he felt alarm, for, with the exception of 
a dozen or so, his men were eight months’ recruits , 
but they one and all behaved splendidly, and, getting 
the range, sent the guns off after half an hour’s firing. 

When it grew dark the licutenant withdrew his 
men, sending them one by one back into the com- 
pound, to find the walls had suffered a good deal ; 
but their loss had been only one man slightly 
wounded and a pony killed, and tying white rags 
round the fogesights for night-firing, they settled 
down again to wait for daylight, the Manipuris keep- 
ing up a useless long-range fire. 
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At 3 a.m. the garrison turned out and strength- 
ened the walls; also constructing five parapets, by 
filling the ration-sacks, rice-baskets, Grant’s pillow- 
case, and everything they could lay hold of, with 
clods from the ploughed compound; and towards 
the middle of the afternoon a Goorkha prisoner came 
in with a piteous Ictter froin several captive Babu:. 
imploring the lieutenant to retire, as they, fifty 
Goorkhas and fifty-eight civil prisoners, would be 
murdered if he advanced. 

He replied that he would retire with hose who 
wished to come with him, and that the others might 
yo to Cachar if they liked—writing to the Maharajah, 
with whom and our old acquaintance, the Jubraj, he 
had quite a lively correspondence; the Senaputty 
also informing him, by the messengers, that he had 
3,000 men in front of him and would cut him up. 

Fertile in resource, Gtant wrote all his letters in 
the namic of Colonel Howlett, and even borrowed his 
subadar’s rank badges to impress the envoys. 

After a good deal of subterfuge and wily work, 
the Manipuris attacked once more: our ammunition 
being reduced to seventy rounds of Snider and thirty 
of Martini per man, and the licutenant retiring into 
his fort in consequence, from which he made several 
brilliant sallies, and in one of them nearly found him- 
self in bad case. 

He had crept out with a havildar and six 
Goorkhas, under a hedge, until within ten yards of 
the enemy, and darting out, came on thirty or forty 
behind a six-foot wall. 

Grant had a 16-bore shot-gun and, twelve cart- 
ridges, six of them ball, and as a head popped up, 
so he fired until they were all expended, his men 
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following his example to the letter; and then, with a 
shout, charging the barrier. 

He shot one Manipuri clean through the head 
with his revolver and hit several more, and when 
they got back to the compound, after killing ten 
men, the only casualties they had suffered were a ball 
_stffough the havildar’s hand and their khaki rather 
" the worse for wear. 

On another day of that plucky resistance, the 
shells @id much damage, wounding two of the 
,clephants and knocking half the house down ; but at 
noon on the 8th, after a long week’s work, a white 
flag appearcd, a man laid a letter in the road, and, 
to Grant's disgust, he found Mat 1t contained orders 
from Burma for him to retire. 

At half-past seven on a pitch-dark, rainy night 
they began their “retreat, going a mile an hour, with 
the wounded clephants, and only able to see each 
other when the vivid lightning lt up the road for 
a moment. 

e Grant himself had to hold on to a sepoy’s coat, 
for he “could sce absolutely nothing,” and trusted 
to the eyes of the natives, who are kcen-sighted 
in the dark. 

Soaked to the skin, marching perhaps, ten paces 
fSrward and then waiting for the next flash to guide 
them, that brave little band passed on through the 
silent country ; by the dank strips of jungle, sodden 
and steaming under the rainfall; now through a 
grove of oaks or of deodars ; now nearing a village, 
and closing up as they went cautiously by the 
hoyses, full offroops, yet not one of them daring to 
show hig nose on such a night. 

*" It was a strange procession: the elephants 
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shuffling solemnly; the sepoys, used to danger by 
that time, nodding as they went; and Grant, the 
guiding spirit of it all, With plenty to occupy his 
thoughts, both of past, present, and future. 

At last the clatter of hoofs caught the quick ear 
of one of them, and he said, sleepily, “ The party has 
come”; and at 2 am.,, Presfrave, with 140 men and 
40 Moupted Infantry met them—to his own and 
their relief. 

When the daylight came, and they nearee [Talel 
once more, about 300 Manipuris bolted off after a 
few shots, and Mr. Grant went forward with the | 
Mounted Infantry at the trot until they came within 
as many yards, and thgtrot merged into a galloping 
charge. 

Straight for a palki and umbrella, which denoted 
an officer's presence, he rode —the steeplechaser 
going well until a ball in the fore-leg brought him 
down all of a heap, and sent Grant flying © 

Jumping up—luckiy, unhurt—his first care was 
for the animal, whose wound he stanched with his 
handkerchicf wrapped round a cleaning-rod, and 
refilling his revolver, he ran on, a savage spectacle, 
covered with blood that had spirted from his horse's 
limb. 

The mounted men had left their saddles and were 
enpaged ; the palki was upsct, and forty of the 
Manipuris lay dead up and down the side of the 
hill; the men returning after a threc-mile chase to 
join the infantry, who had doubled two miles. 

With evident regret, the lieutenant tells us that 
“Clinker” had to be shot, the large mens being 
broken. 

Towards the end of the month, thé bees of this 
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startling narrative was once more to the front in a 
sharp affair at Palel, where we shclled the fort and 
then stormed it, the lieutenant mceting with his first 
real mishap, which might have proved his last. 

At the Head of his men, he went swarming up 
he slope, the sepoys firing briskly, when, as they 
athered on the edge of the fort ditch, a white flag 
vas shown, and he sang out, “ Cease firing!) 

It was a cowardly ruse, for the moment the 
snidets stopped, up popped the Manipuris over their 
arapet and let drive into them, Grant staggering 
rom a tremendous blow in the neck, and falling 
or an instant rather under cover 

A moment he lay, feeling the spot, and ascertaining 
hat the wound was not serious, went in again with 
lis trusty revolver. 

On examination, a bullet was found ta, “have 
one through the root of his neck, carrying part 
f hw shirt and uniform collar right out at the 
ther side—this man of steel soon recovering, to 
each Manipur and learn from the Manipuris them- 
elves that at Palel alone our men had killed over 
our hundred. 

With a modesty worthy of him, the gallant young 
fficer says in a letter home, “ My luck all through has 
een most marvellous; everything turned up all 
ight, and there was hardly a hitch anywhere.” 

But it was more than luck, if there indeed be such 
. thing, which I strongly doubt. Seldom, probably 
lever, did one man undertake so hazardous an enter- 
rise, and conduct it with the same degrce of excellent 
reneralship. ¢ ° 

Frém first to last his behaviour was masterly, and 
or skill and Courage combined he has had few equals. 
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The V.C. and a brevet-majority were his, with the 
congratulations of past masters in the art of war ; and 
it needs no special gift of prophecy to foretell, that, 
given the opportunities, Major Grant, V.C., will some 
day rise to the top of his profession. ‘ 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE V.C. HERO OF CHITRAL. 


St RGEON-CAPTAIN WHITCHURCH, 


THE campaign in Chitral is too recent and too 
well kmown, thanks to instantaneous photography, 
the telegraph, and the lucid despatches of the 
commanders, to need more than the briefest outline 
of 1ts cause and progress here. 

Chitral is a mountainous state, tributary to the 
Maharajah of Kashmir, and lies, roughly speaking, 
north of India, between Peshawur and the much- 
talked-of Pamifs. Its general features may be 
summed up {n a word, as snow-capped peak and 
narrow valley, the whole forming one of the most 
difficult countries in which British troops have ever 
becn engaged. 

The natives, who are Mohammedans, are not 
usually accounted warlike, but that they can fight 
gallantly upon occasion we have had abundant proof, 
family squabbles among the numerous descendants of 
eAman-ul-Mulk, who died in 1892, causing the war 
which produced our latest Victoria Cross hero, and 
conferred well-deserved honours on several other 
officers. 

Aman-ul-Mulk’s second son, Afzul, usurped the 
throne, the rightful heir, Nizam, flying to Gilgit for 
British protection, Their uncle, Sher Afzul, murdered 
the usairper and seized the chief rule himself. The 
uncle in Azs*turn was driven out by Nizam, assisted 
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by us; but rather more than two years afterwards, 
Nizam, was murdered by another brother—Amir-ul- 
Mulk, and Sher Afzul made a second appearance, 
and being joined by Umra Khan, a chieftain of 
the Hindoo Koosh, turned the whole country 
upside down, besieging our agent, Dr Robertson, 
with his escort, in the for at Chitral for forty-S%« 
days. 

Builf of wooden beams, filled in with stones, its 
walls twenty-five feet high and cight thick, enclosing 
a space cighty yards square with a tall tower at cach 
angle and a fifth on the river bank before the northern ° 
face, the fort has something medieval in its aspect. 

H{uge chinar trees cluster about it on two sides; 
sundry walls and outbuildings offer good vantage 
posts for the enemy; and, to crown all, it is com- 
manded by hills and orenen rune almost on 
every’ hand. 

Our force consisted of six Brittsh officers, pinety- 
nine of all ranks of the 14th Sikhs, 301 of the 4th 
Kashmir Rifles, and sundry Punyalis, Chitralis, and 
servants, bringing up the whole number to 543, with 
whom Captain Townshend, of the Central India 
Horse, maintained a defence which, in the language 
of the Governor-General's official announcement, 
“will ever be remembered as forming a_ glorioue 
episode in the history of the Indian Empire and of 
its army.” 

Two columns started to the relief of Chitral, and 
encountered tremendous difficulties e route: snow 
three fect deep, mountain passes and bridle paths at 
great altitudes, swollen rivers, bridges‘and roads to 
be constructed, and a determined enemy that took 
advantage of every inch of the wild region to oppose - 
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their advance—all these retarded the march and left 
the little garrison to hold its own from the 3rd of 
March, 1895, to the night of the 18th of April. 

At half-past four on the 3rd of March Sher Afzul 
approached Chitral, and 200 men of the 4th Kashmir 
Rifles went out to try to check them. 

One section, under °Captain Baird, dotted the 
gape: of a nullah and engaged with the white-clad 
Chitralis, while the rest, under Townshend, had very 
warm*®work among the stone walls, hamlets, and 
orchards, and retired to the fort at night with a loss 
of twenty-three killed and thirty-three wounded, after 
expending 15,935 rounds of Snider ammunition. 

It was quite dark, and grgat anxiety was felt for 
Captain Baird, who had been wounded a mile and a 
half away, and for Surgeon-Captain Whitchurch, who 
had gone out to his assistance. 

Isolated, dnd surrounded by a strong force ‘of the 
en@ny, the gallant surgeon did what he could for the 
unfortunate officer, and then tried to get him to the 
fort, by the aid of thirteen Goorkhas and Dogras of 
the 4th Kashmir Rifles who reinained with him. 

Putting Baird into a dhoolie, they made a start 

from the orchard, and carried him some distance until 
three were killed and another badly wounded, after 
ewhich the surgeon took Baird on his own back and 
they ran the gauntlet of a heavy fire the whole way, 
the captain being hit again in two places before 
they gained shelter. 

Several walls had to be charged: at one place 
they were completely surrounded and had to rush it 
w wifh the bafonet, almost all the little party being 
wounded before they reached the fort ; but the brave 
fellow, who, by the way, was formerly a student at 
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St. Bartholomew’s, brought his man in, though, un- 
happily, too late to save him. 

Captain Baird diced text morning, in spite of 
every effort that could be made, and the army lost a 
promising young officer who had alreddy seen con- 
siderable service, and received his commission out of 
Sandhurst before he was eighteen. 

Surgeon-Captain Whitchurch was ecoinmendea 
for the Victoria Cross in glowing terms, was the 
cighteenth army doctor gazetted, and received the 
Cross itself from the hands of Her Majesty at 
Osborne on July 27, 1895. 


At last I have conye to the end of my review of 
Britain's Roll of Glory; and while all men are not 
herges, in the foregoing pages I have introduced you 
to many who undoubtedly were and are. 

One may glean from these incidehts some little 
insight into the varied character of a soldicr’s lgée— 
now ranging from irksome monotony tc intense 
excitement, liable at any moment to exchange the 
dust of the “ Long Valley ” or the Curragh for active 
service at the other end of the earth. 

Some return to cherish with pride the medals 
which dangle from their scraps of gay ribbon ; others, 
but only a few, bring back the most cherished of 
them all—that Chivalric Order to salute which they 
always turn out the Guard, and of which this book 
purports to be a history , some, alas ! never come back 
—that is the fortune of war. 

Twenty pounds was recently offered to a friend 
of mine for his Cross by a ravenous eon and 

a 
indignantly refused. 

I know of only one—and his gallant beaks are 
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recorded at some length here—who has parted with 
his decoration during life, and now wears a“ dummy” ; 
but in the whole of miy rescarches I have not 
found a single instance of the Victoria Cross being 
forfeited for® the committal of a heinous offence, as 
it fideed may be if the authorities should sce fit to 
recommend that painful course to Her Majesty ; 
which speaks well for the honour in which it is 
held, and the “all sorts and conditions of men” who 
wear ie. 
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ROYAL WARRANTS. 


War Department, February 5th, 1856. 


Tut Queen has been pleased, by an instrument ynder her 
Royal Sign Manual, of which the following 1s a copy, to 
institute and create a new Naval and Military decoration, 
to be styled and designated “The Victora Cross,” and 
to make the rules and regulations therein set forth under 
which the said decoration shall be conferred. 


Victoria, by the grace of God, of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the 
Faith, etc, to all to whom these presents shall come, 
Greeting. ‘ 
Whereas, We, taking into Our Royal Consideration, 
that there exists no means of adequately rewarding the 
individual gallant services, either of officers of the lower 
grades in Our Naval and Military Service, or of warrant and 
petty officers, seamen and marines in Our Navy, and non- 
commissioned officers in Our Army. And, whereas, the 
third class of Our Most Honourable Order of the Bath 
is limited, except in very rare cases, to the higher ranks of 
both services, and the granting of Medals, both in Our 
Navy and Army, is only awarded for long service or 
meritorious conduct, rather than for bravery in action or 
distinction before an enemy, such cases alone excepted 
where a general medal is granted for a particular action 
or campaign, or a clasp added to ‘the medal for same 
especial engagement, in both of which caseg ‘all share 
equally in the boon, and those who, by their valour, have 
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particularly signalised themselves, remain undistinguished 
from their comrades. Now, for the purpose of attamming an 
end so desirable as that of réwarding individual instances 
of merit and valour, We have instituted and created, and 
xy theg@ presents for Us, our Heirs and Successors, in- 
titusyé and create a new Naval and Military Decomtion, 
vhith We are desirous shoulg be highly pnzed and eagerly 
ought after by the officers and men of Our Naval and 
Wilitary Services, and are graciously pleased to make, 
dain and establish the following rules and ordinances for 
he government of the same, which shall from henceforth 
e inviolably observed and kept 

firstly It 1» ordained that the distinction shall be 
tyled and designated “The Victoria Cross,” and shail 
onsist of a Maltese cross of Bronze, with Our Royal Crest 
n the centre, and underneath with an escroll bearing the 
nscription “ For Valour.” 

Secondly. It 18 ordained that the Cross shall be SUS- 
vended from thé left breast by & blue riband for the Navy, 
nd by @ red mband for the Army 

Thirdly. It 1s ordained that the names of those upon 
vhom We may be pleased to confer the decoration shall 
€ published in the London Gaselte, and a registry thereof 
ept in the Office of Our Secretary of State for War. 

Fourthly. Jt 1s ordained that anyone who, after 
laving received the Cross shall again perform an act of 
wravery, which, 1f he had not received such Cross, would 
lave entitled him to it, such further act shall be recorded 
»y a bar attached to the nband by which the Cross 1s 
uspended, and for every additional act of bravery an 
dditional bar may be added. 

Fifthly. It is ordained that the Cross shall only be 
warded to those officers and men who have served Us tn 
he presence of the.enemy, and shall have then performed 
ome signal act of valour or devotion to their country. 

Sixthiy. I is ordained, with a view to placing all 
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persons on a perfectly equal footing in relation to eligibility 
for the Decoration, that neither rank, nor long service, nor 
wounds, nor any other circumstance or condition whatsoever, 
save the merit of conspicuous bravery, shall be held to 
establish a sufficient claim to the honour. =’ . 

Seventhly. It is ordained that the Decoration ma} be 
conferred on the spot where the act to be rewarded by the 
grant of such Decoration has been performed, under the 
following ‘circumstances :—1. When the fleet or army in 
which such act has been performed ts under the gye and 
command of an admiral or general officer commanding the 
forces. 2. Where the Naval or Military force is under the 
eye and command of an admiral or commodore com- 
manding a squadron or detached Naval force, or of a 
general commanding a corps or division or brigade on a 
distinct and detached service, when such admiral or general 
officeer shall have the power of conferring the Decoration on 
the spot, subject to confirmation by Us. 

Eightly, It is ordained where such act shall not have 
been performed in sight of a commanding officer as. afore- 
said, then the claimant for the honour shall prove the act 
to the satisfaction of the captain or officer commanding his 
ship, or to the officer commanding the regiment to which 
the claimant belongs, and such captain, or such com- 
manding officer, shall report the same through the usual 
channel to the admiral or commodore commanding the 
force employed in the service, or to the officer com- 
manding the forces in the field who shall call for such 
description and attestation of the act as he may think re- 
quisite, and on approval shall recommend the grant of the 
Decoration. 

Ninthiy. It is ordained that every person selected for 
the Cross, under Rule 7, shall be publicly decorated before 
the Naval or Military force or body to which he beloggs, 
and with which the act of bravery for which he is to be 
rewarded shall have been performed, and his name shall be 
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recorded in a general order together with the cause of his 
especial distinction. 

Tenthly. It is ordained ‘that every person sclected 
under Rule 8 shall receive his Decoration as soon as 
possiblg*and has name shall likewise appear in a general 
ordey as above required, such general order to be sued 
by tne Naval or Military commander of the forces employed 
on the Service. 

Eteventhly. tis ordained that the general ordérs above 
referred to shall from time to time be transmitted to Our 
Secretary of State for War, to be laid before Us, and shall 
be by him registered. 

Twelfthly. It 1s ordained that, as cases may arise not 
falling within the rules above specified, or in which a claim, 
though well founded, may not have been established on the 
spot, We will, on the joint submission of Our Secretary of 
State for War and of Our Commander-in-Chief of Sur 
Army, or on that “of Our Lord High Admiral, or J.ords 
Commissioners 8f the Admiralty in the case of the Navy, 
confer the Decoration, but never without conclusive proofs 
of the performance of the act of bravery for which the claim 
is made. 

* Thirteenthly. It 1s ordained that in the event of a 
gallant and daring act having been performed by a 
squadron, ship’s company, or detached body of seamen 
and marines not under fifty in number, or by a brigade, 
regiment, troop or company in which the admiral, general, 
or other officer commanding such forces may deem that all 
are equally brave and distinguished, and that no special 
selection can be made by them, then in such case the 
admiral, general, or other officer commanding, may direct 
that for any such body of seamen or marines, or for every 
troop or company of soldiers, one officer shall be selected 
by the officers gengaged for the Decoration, and in like 
manner ome petty officer or non-commissioned officer shall 
be selected’ by*the petty officers and non-commissioned 
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officers engaged, and two seamen or private soldiers or 
marines zhall be selected by the seamen, or private soldiers, 
Or marines engaged, respectively for the Decoration, and 
the names of those selected shall be transmitted by the 
senior officers in command of the Naval force, v~igade, 
regiment, troop, or company, to the admiral or get eral 
officer commanding, who shall,in due manner confer the 
decoration as if the acts were done under his own 
eye. 

Fourteenthly. tis ordained, that every warrant officer, 
petty officer, seaman or marine, or non-commissioned officer, 
or soldter who shall have received the Cross, shall, from the 
date of the act by which the Decoration has been gained 
be entitled to a special pension of £10 a year, and each 
additional bar conferred ainder Rule 4 on such warrant 
or petty officers, or non-commissioned officers or men, 
shall, carry with it an additional penston of £5 per 
annum. 

Fifteen Aly, In order to make such additional provision 
as shall effectually preserve pure this most honourable 
distinction, it 1s ordamed that, 1f any person be convicted 
of treason, cowardice, felony, or of any infamous crime, or 
if he be accused of any such offence, and doth not after a 
reasonable time surrender himself to be tried for the same, 
his name shall forthwith be erased from the registry of 
individuals upon whom the said Decoration shall have 
been conferred, by an especial Warrant under Our Royal 
Sign Manual, and the pension conferred under Rule 14 
shall cease and determine from the date of such Warrant. 
It is hereby further declared, that We, Our Heirs and 
Successors, shall be the all judges of the circumstances 
requiring such expulsion ; moreover, We shall at all times 
have power to restore such persons as may at any time 
have been expelled, both to the enjoyment ofithe Decoretion 
and Pension. . 

Given at Our Court at Buckingham Palace, this twenty- 
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ninth day of January, in the nineteenth year of Our Reign, 
and in the Year of Our Lord, 1856. 
By Her Majesty’s command, 
(Signed) PANMURE. 
LopIur Principal Secretary of State for War. 
, eee 


London Gazette, 10th Aug, 1858. 


By a Warrant under Her Royal Sign Manual, roth 
August, 1858, Her Majesty was pleased to direct that the 
Victoria,Cross should be conferred, subject to the rules and 
ordinances already made, on Officers and Men of Her 
Mayjesty’s Naval and Military Services, who may perform 
acts of conspicuous courage and bravery under circum- 
stances of extreme danger, such as the occurrence of a fire 
on board ship, or of the foundemng of a vessel at sea, or 
under any other circumstances in which, through the 
courage and devotion displayed, life or public property 
may be saved. 8 

Under the above clause O’Hea and several others have 
since bgen gazetted. 


The following statement, dated War Office, 6th July, 
1859, appears in the Gazetfe of the 8th July of the 
same year :— 


The Queen having been graciously pleased by a War- 
rant under Her Royal Sign Manual, bearing date 13th 
December, 1858, to declare that Non-Military Persons who, 
ds Volunteers, have borne arms against the Mutineers, both 
at Lucknow and elsewhere, during the late operations in 
India, shall be considered as eligible to receive the decora- 
tion of the Victoria Cross, subject to the rules and ordi- 
nances, etc. etc. . . provided that it be established in 
any case that the person was serving under the orders of a 
General | or othgr Officer in Command of Troops in the 
Field ; “Wer Majesty has accordingly been pleased to 


signify Her ‘intertion to confer this high distinction on the 
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undermentioned gentlemen, etc. etc.—Then follows the 
gazette af Messrs. Kavanagh and Mangles. 


The Royal Warrant, ist January, 1867. 
THE Queen has been pleased, by an instrument unUsr Her 
Royal*Sign Manual, of which the following is a copy, to 
direct that the Decoration of ,the Victoria Cross may be 
conferred on persons serving in the local forces of the 
Colony of New Zealand, or who may hereafter be employed 
in the local forces raised, or which may be raised, in the 
Colonies and their dependencies generally Whereas by a 
Warrant under Our Royal Sign Manual, countersigned by 
one of Our principal Secretaries of State, and bearing date 
at Our Court at Buckingham Palace, zgth January, 1856, 
in the nineteenth year of Our Reign, We did constitute and 
create a new Naval and Military Decoration, to be styled 
and designated the Victoria Cross, etc. etc. ete. : 
And whereas, during the progress of thé operations which 
we have undertaken against‘the insurgent ‘native tribes in 
Our Colony of New Zealand, 1t has happened that persons 
serving in the local forces of Our said Colony have per- 
formed deeds of gallantry, in consideration of which they 
are not, according to the strict provisions of Our sald 
recited Warrant, ehgible for this high distinction.——-Now 
know ye, that We, of Our especial grace, certain knowledge 
and mere motion, have thought fit hereby to sigmfy Our 
Royal will and pleasure, that the said Decoration may be 
conferred on such persons aforesaid who may be qualified 
to receive the same, in accordance with the rules and 
ordinances made, ordained and established by Us for the 
government thereof, by Our said recited Warrant, and We 
do by these presents, for Us, Our Heirs and Successors, 
ordain and appoint that it shall be competent for such 
persons aforesaid to obtain the said Detpration .in, the 
manner set forth in the rules and ordinances referred to, or 
in accordance with such further rules and ordinances as 
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may hereafter be made and promulgated by Us, Our Heirs, 
etc. . . . Provided that it be estabhshed in &ny case 
that the person was serving’ with Our troops, under the 
orders of a general or other officer, under such circum- 
stances ‘as woald entitle an officer or soldier of Our Army 
to be recommended for the satd Decoration, ete. etc ° 
And provided that the said®person shall be recommended 
for it by such general or other officer. And We do further 
for Us, Our Heirs, etc., ordain and appoint that the said 
Decoration may also be conferred, etc. . . on such 
persons as may be qualified to receive the same ‘ 
who may hereafter be employed in the local forces, raised, 
or which may be ratsed, in Our Colonies and their de- 
pendencies, and who may be called upon to serve in co- 
operation with Our troops in muitary operations which it 
may be necessary to undertake for the suppression of 
rebellion against Our Authority, or for repelling invasiun by 
a foreign enemy. 

Given at Out Court at Osborne House, Isle of Wight, 
this firy day of January, one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-seven, 1n the thirtieth year of Our Reign. 


By Her Majesty’s Command, 
(Signed) J) PEEL. 


In 1881 the authorities seem to have realised how 
complicated and difficult of comprehension was the 
document of 1856, and consequently there appeared the 
following concise, soldierly Warrant, whose purport there 1s 
no mistaking. 


Royal Warrant.— Qualification required for the Decoration 
of the Victoria Cross. 
(This Warrant applies also to the Auxiliary and Reserve Forces.) 
Vicroria R. 
i Whereas doubts have arisen as to the qualification 
_ erequired for th decoration of the Victona Cross, and 
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whereas the description of such qualification in Our Warrant 
of aoth* January, 1856, 1s not umform. Our will and 
pleasure is that the qualification shall be “conspicuous 
bravery or devotion to the country in the presence of the 
enemy,” and that Our Warrant of 29th January, 1856, shall 
be read and interpreted accordingly. 

It is Our further will andepleasure that Officers and 
Men of Qur Auxihary and Reserve Forces (Naval and 
Multary) shall be eligible for the decoration of the Victoria 
Cross under the conditions of Our said Warrant, as amended 
by this Our Warrant 

Given at Our Court at Osborne, this 23rd day of April, 
1881, 1n the forty-fourth year of Our Reign. 

By Her Majesty's Command, 
’ Hee C FE. CHinoers 


Another Warrant dated 6th August, 1881— given also at 
Osborne House, in the forty-fitth year of*Her Majesty's 
Reign after recapitulating portions of previous Warrants, 
especially one yiven at Windsor, 29th October, 1857, which 
conferred the Cross on the Naval and Military Services of 
the East India Company, proceeds to state that members 
of the Indian Ecclesiastical Establishment are not eligible 
as holding no military commissions, which excludes them 
from the eligibility of the Bntish Army Chaplain-—and then 
further proceeds to grant the distinction to the said 
members, provided they are serving under a general or 
other officer in command of troops in the field 

Under this Warrant the Rev. Mr. Adams was gazetted 
twenty days later. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ALL THE 
_RECIBIENTS OF THE V.C, THEIR 
RANKS AND REGIMENTS, AND®* THE 
PARTICULAR ACT OF BRAVERY BY 
WHICH IT WAS WON 


Th first date grucn im each case ts that of the wt of 
hravery, the date in parentheses that of the “ London Gasetle” 
rnwhteh the act was publuly recorded, the number in parentheses 
shows the erat order in whih cach name has appeared in the 
“Caste? eg (42) Ablett was ae forty-second man to recetie 
the Cross The secipients marked with an asterish are those 
eiven as shell aune,in the Offeaal Navy and cirmy Lasts of 


July, 1895 


*(32) Anrhit, Private A, Grenadier Guards, Crimea, 
2nd September, 1855 For pitching a live shell out of the 
trench from the midst of some ammunition barrels, the 
shell bursting on reaching the ground, and throwing him 
over by its explosion (Immediately promoted Corporal 
and Sergeant) (Gaz, 24 Feb, 1857 ) 


* (381) Apams, Rev J W,, Bengal Ecclesiastical Estab- 
lishment (late), Afehanistan, 11th December, 1879. For 
rescuing two men of the gth I.ancers from certain death at 
Ailla Khazt, near Kabul, under heavy fire, when the enemy 
were charging, having just before assisted a wounded Lancer. 
(The only clergyman ever gazetted.) (Gaz, 26 Aug, 1881 ) 

(233) ADDISON, Private H, 43rd Regiment, /udta, 2nd 
January, 1859. For gallantly defending a wounded officer 
and saving his life, being severely wounded himself. (Gaz., 
» Sept’, 1859.) 

(150) ° AltMAN, Lieutenant (late Colonel) Frederick 
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Robertson, 4th Bengal Native Infantry, /nd:a, 1st March, 
1858. d¢ie commanded the 3rd Sikh Cavalry on the ad- 
vanced picket with 100 men; having obtained information 
just as the force marched on the morning of the 1st March, 
1858, of the proximity, three miles off the higheoad, of a body 
of 506 rebel infantry, 200 horse and two guns, under Moosa- 
hib Ahi Chuckbdar, attacked angi utterly routed them, cutting 
up more than roo men, capturing the guns, and dnving the 
survivors*into and over the Goomtee This feat was per- 
formed under every disadvantage of broken ground, and 
partially under the flanking fire of an adjoining tort, the 
Iacutenant receiving a severe sabre cut in the face ina 
personal encounter with several of the enemy. He dropped 
dead ata ball, 1888 (Gaz, 16 Sept, 1858 ) 


(305) AltKEN, Lieutenant Robert Hope Moncrieff (late 
Colgnel) 13th Bengal Nat:.e Infantry, /adia, 1857. For 
great gallantry dunng the defence of Licknow, from 3oth 
June to 22nd November. (3) On three different occasions 
Lacutenant Aitken went into the garden under the ¢nemy’s 
loopholes in the “ Captain’s Bazaar.” On two of these oc- 
castions he brought in a number of bullocks which had been 
left in the garden. Subsequently, on 3rd July, the enenly 
having set fire to the Bhoosa Stock in the garden, and it 
being apprehended that the fire would reach the powder 
magazine which had been left there, laeutenant Aitken, 
accompanied by other officers, went into the garden and 
cut down all the tents which might have communicated the 
fire to the powder. ‘his was done close to the enemy’s 
loopholes, under a bright light from the flames. It was a 
most dangerous service. (2) On the night of the z2oth 
August, the enemy having set fire to the Bailey Guard 
Gate, Lieutenant Aitken was the first man in the gateway, 
and, assisted by some sepoys and a, water-carriey of his 
regiment, he partially opened the gate under a keavy fire 
of musketry, and having removed the bufning wood and 
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Straw, saved the gate. (3) On the evening of the 23rd 
September, this officer led on twelve sepoys of his,regiment 
for the purpose of attacking two guns opposite the gate 
referred to, in order to prevent their being turned on the 
late Major-General Havelock’s second column. Having 
captured them, he attacked and took the ‘Teree® Kotee 
with a small force (4) Ongthe morning of 26th September, 
with a small party of his regiment, he assaulted and captured 
the barricaded gateway of the Furreed Buksh Palace and 
the Palace itself On this occasion he sprang up against a 
small Wicket gate on the nmght, and prevented the enemy 
from shutting it, until, with assistance, 1t was forced open 
and the assaulting party was thus enabled to rush in ‘The 
complete success of the attack was solely owing to this 
officer's distinguished bravery (5) In a subsequent sortie 
on 29th September, Licutenant Aitken volunteered to take 
a gun which still continued firing, taking with hirg four 
soldiers through the houses and lanes to the gun The 
enemy fired of this party frdm the houses, but they held 
their ground until, a stronger party coming up, the gun was 
upset from the carriage and taken into the Residency 
Another gun was subsequently taken (Gaz, 16 April, 
1863 ) 


(75) ALFAANDER, Private J , goth Regiment, C7zmea, 18th 
June and oth September, 1855 For bringing in wounded 
on each occasion, at Sebastopol, under heavy firing (Gaz, 
24 Feb, 1857 ) 


(350) ALLEN, Corporal W, 24th Regiment, Zululand, 
January 22nd and 23rd, 1879 For gallantry in defending 
the wounded at Rorke’s Drift, and when wounded him- 
self continuing to serve out ammunition all night. (Gaz., 
2 May, 1879.) 


(302) ANDERSON, Private C., 2nd Dragoon Guards 
(Queen’s*Bays), /ndia, 8th October, 1858. For saving the 
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life of his Colonel from an overpowering force of mutineers. 
(Gasz., x1 Nov., 1862.) 


(169) ANSON, Honourable A. H A, Captain (afterwards 
Brevet-Licutenant-Colonel), 84th Regiment, Indyja, 28th 
September, 16th November, 1857 = (1) Or conspicuous 
bravery at Boolundshuhur. The 9th Lancers had charged tnto 
the town, and were re-forminf’ in the Serar The enemy 
attempted to close the entrance by drawing their carts across 
it, so as to shut in the cavalry and form a cover from which 
to fre upon them. Captain Anson, taking a lances dashed 
out of the gateway and knoched the drivers off their carts 
Owing to a wound in his left hand received at Delhi, he | 
could not stop his horse, and rode into the middle of the 
enemy, who fired a volley.at him, one ball passing through 
his coat. (2) At Lucknow, at the assault of the Secundra 
Bagh, he entered with the storming party on the gates 
being burst open) He had his horse killed, and was himself 
shghtly wounded. ‘He haps shown the greatest gallantry 
on every occasion, and has slain many enemies in fight ” 
Extract from dispatch of Sir Hope Grant, to whom €Captam 
Anson was Aide de-Camp = (Gas., 24 Dee, 1858.) 


* (34) ARTHUR, Gunner T., Royal Artillery, Crimea, 7th 
and 18th June, 1855 9 (1) For carrying infantry ammunition 
under fire (2) For volunteering for a spiking party at the 
Redan. (See account.) (Gas, 24 Feb, 1857 ) 


* (384) ASHFORD, Pnvate T , 7th Regiment, 4/ehantsfan,. 
16th August, 1880 For rescuing a wounded comrade from 
the Afghans, under fire. (Gas., 7 Oct., 1881 ) 


* (407) Av ULMER, Captain (now Brevet-Mayjor) F. J., Royal 
Engineers, :/4, December 2nd, 1891 For magnificent 
gallantry at the storming of the inner gate, where he placed 
the gun-cotton. Though badly wounded im three Places, 
twice in the right arm, he fired nineteen rounds froin his 
revolver, killing many of the enemy almost shand to hand, 
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and remaining, fighting, and encouraging his men, until he 
fainted from loss of blood. (Gas., 12 July, 1892.) , 


(292) Baker, Licutenant on G, Bengal Polce, /dra, 
27th September, 1858. For charging nearly 1,000 rebels 
with a handful*of cavalry , one of the most gallant charges 
of the war. (Gas., 25 Feb., 1862 ) 


(167) Bamprick, Private Vv. 6oth Rifles, /wdia, 6th May, 
1858 At #arerl/y, for defending himself agayst three 
Ghasis, and slaying one of them, although severely wounded 
himself® (Gas, 24 Dec, 1858.) 


(204) Banas, Cornet W G H, 7th Hussars, Zadra, roth 
March, 1858. For charging a body of rebels defending 
their guns, at Afoosa Bagh, Lucknow, the brave fellow dying 
afterwards from his wounds (Gag, 24 Dec, 1858 ) 


(68) Beacn, Private ‘VT, 55th Regiment, Cremea, 5th 
November, 1854, For defending a wounded officer at 
Inkerman from several Russians, and killing two of them 
(Gaz, 24 Feb, 1857) 


* (330) Keuit, Private ID, 24th Regiment, Andaman 
tslands, 7th May, 1867. For rescuing seventeen drowning 
cOmrades (See Cooper, Douglas, Griffiths, and Murphy, 
also account) (Gaz,17 Dec, 1867) 


(57) Brit, Captam E W D (afterwards Major General), 
23rd Fusiliers, Crzmea, September zoth, 1854. For gallantry, 
eparticularly at the Alma, where he captured the first Russian 
gun, and brought the regiment out of action, all his senior 
officers having been killed or wounded. (Gaz., 24 Feb, 


1857 ) 


* (340) Bit, Lieutenant (now Brevet-Colonel, C.B ), 
M.S., Royal Engineers, Ashantee, 4th January, 1874. For 
distinguished bravery and self-devotion at Ordahsu, while 
strvittg ‘with advance guard. Always to the front, he urged 
on and erfcouraged an unarmed working party of Fantees, 
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under fire from front and rear, without a covering party, an 
almost, unparalleled incident in warfare. (Gaz., 20 Nov., 
1874.) 


* (361) BErEsrorn, Captain (now Colonel) Lord W. 1. 
De la Poer, K.C.LE., gth Lancers, Zululand, 3rd July, 
1879. For saving the hfe of a mounted infantryman 
before Ulundi, under pecuharty gallant circumstances. (See 
account ) (Gaz., 9 Sept., 1879.) 


(335) Bere, Private J., 33rd Remment (Duke of 
Wellington’s), Aéyssinia, 13th April, 1868 He was one of 
the first to enter Magdala. (Sce Magner.) (Gas, 28 July, 
1868.) 


* (31) BerryMAN, Troop Sergeant-Mayor John (now 
Major), 17th Lancers, Crjmca, 20th September, 25th October, 
sth November, 1854. He served through the whole war, 

capjured three Russian prisoners within reach of their own 
guns, at “ Mackenrsie’s Farm ,” was one‘of the Six Hundred, 
and stayed under a heavy fire with his ‘wounded officer, 
whom he afterwards brought out) (Gas, 24 keb, 9857 ) 


* (291) Barr, Captain James (now General), C B, 2nd 
Bombay Light Cavalry, /adta, 12th August and = 23rd 
Octaber, 1857. (1) For volunteering to apprehend seven 
or eight armed mutineers who had shut themselves up in a 
house at AeemacA Bursting open the door, he forced them 
to escape through the roof, and, though badly wounded, 
pursued them tn the darkness. (2) For fighting his way out 
of a body of rebels who had surrounded him at /eerum. 
Breaking his sword on one of thew heads, and receiving a 
severe slash on his right arm, he rejoined his troop, and, 
with no weapon but the hilt of his broken sword, charged 
the rebels and dispersed them. (Gaz, 25 Feb., 1862.) 


(140) Brair, Lieutenant R., 2nd Dragoon Guards 
(Queen’s Bays), /xdia, 28th September, 1857. Fos” charging 
a superior force at Bovlundskusur, killing feur With his own, 
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hand, and making good his retreat without losing a man. 
(Gaz., 18 June, 1858.) 


(232) BoGLe, Lieutenant Andrew Cathcart (late Major), 
78th Highlanders, /#dta, 29th July, 1857. For conspicuous 
gallantry at Comao, during the advance to the rehef of 
Lucknow, in leading the way into a loopholed house stfongly 
occupied by the rebels, who 4vere pouring a heavy fire on 
the regiment. He was severely wounded. (Gas, 2 Sept., 
1859.) ° 

* (498) BorsRacon, Taeutenant Guy Huddlestone, Indian 
Staff Corps, Azé/, 2nd December, 1891 For gallant bravery 
“under a heavy fire at the assault on the fort (Gas, 12 
July, 1892 ) 


* (369) Bootn, Colour-Sergeant A , 80th Regiment, Z/u- 
fand, 12th March, 1879 For rallying a few men and 
covering the retreat of others, thereby saving the whole 
party (Gas, 24 Feb , 1880.) | : 


= (1 28) Bouicrr, Lance-Corporal Abraham (since 
Honorary Lieutenant- Colonel), 84th Regiment, /adia, r2th 
July to 25th September, 1857 For distinguished pluck as 
a Skirmisher in the twelve actions between the above dates 
(Gaz, 18 June, 1858 ) 


(80) Bourcuitr, Lieutenant Claude Thomas (since 
Colonel), Rifle Brigade, Crimea, zoth November, 1854 
Highly distinguished at the Rifle Pits before Sebastopol 
His gallantry was recorded in French General Orders 
(Gaz., 24 Feb., 1857.) 


(319) Boyes, Midshipman, D.G., RN., Japan, 6th Sep- 
tember, 1864. For carrying the Bntish colours through the 
thick of the fire at Simono Seki, both his Colour-Sergeants 
being woundeg the one mortally, and the other severely, 
the Coleurs being "pierced six times by musket - balls. 
. (Gas., 21 Aprik 1865.) 
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(85) BrapsHaw, Private J., Rifle Brigade, Crimea, 22nd 
April, 1855. For capturing a Russian rifle-pit in broad 
daylight. (Gaz., 24 Feb., 1857.) 

(136) Brapsuaw, Assistant-Surgeon W , goth Regiment 
(Perthshire Volunteer Light Infantry), tdra, ‘26th Sep- 
tember, 1857. Distinguished bravery and devotion tu the 
wounded at Lucknow. (Gaa, 18 June, 1858.) 


(244) BreNNAN, Bombardier J, RA, /udia, 3rd April, 
1858 For working two guns, supported by natives, under 
a heavy fire at Jhansi, and compelling the enemy te abandon 
their artillery. (Gas, 11 Nov., 1859 ) 


(345) Bromupanp, lacutenant G S (afterwards Major), 
24th Regiment, Aorke’s Drift, 22nd and 23rd January, 
1879. Heroic gallantry (Se account) (Gas, 2 May, 
1879.) 

* (263) Brown, Lieutenant Francis David Millett (now 
Colonel), 1st Bengal Ihuropean Fusilters, Zadra, 16th 
November, 1857 For rescuing, at imminent msk of his 
own life, a wounded soldier of his regiment at .Verrioul/, 
and carrying him off under a very heavy fire, the rebel 
cavalry beimg within fifty yards of him at the time (Gaz, 
17 Feb, 1860 ) . 

* (372) Brown, Trooper P, Cape Mounted Rifles, Zu/s- 
land, 8th Apmnil, 1879. For carrying water to two wounded 
men under a severe fire, and being himoelf severely 
wounded (ras, 13 April, 1880 ) a 

* (358) Brownk, Lieutenant E. S. (now Laeutenant- 
Colonel), 23th Regiment, Zadu/and, 29th March, 1879. 
For returning twice towards the enemy under a heavy fire, 
assisting a soldier to mount his horse and saving’his hfe 
(Gas., 17 June, 1879.) 

(300) Browne, Captain Henry George (since Colonel), 


3and Regiment, /adia, 21st August, 1857. For cahispicuéus 
bravery at Lucknow, gallantly leading ae sortie at great 
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personal risk, for the purpose of spiking two heavy guns. 
He was the first to enter the battery, which was protected 
by high palisades. Removing the shutters, he jumped 
inside, the guns were spiked, and about a hundred of the 
mutineers killed, (Gaz, 20 June, 1862.) 


* (281) BrRowne,, Brevet-Major Samucl James “now 
General Sir, GC.B, K CST), 2nd Punjyaub Cavalry, Zvaia, 
gist August, 1858 For gallant conduct at Seerforah While 
advancing on the enemy’s position at daybreak With one 
orderly spwar, he rushed on a ninc-pounder, attacking the 
gunners and preventing them from reloading to fire on our 
anfantry In the hand-to-hand conflict he had a severe 
sword-cut on the left knee, and his left arm shced off at the 
shoulder after cutting down one of the rebels. He 15 
a veteran of Ramnugeur, Chilhanwallah, and Goojerat, 
and has been repeatedly mentioned in despatches (Gas, 
1 March, 1861 ) . 


(139) Bucniry, J, Deputy-Assistant-Comnussioper of 
Ordnance, Bengal Establishment, /adra, 11th May, 1857 
For galtantry in defence of the magazine at J)e/h1. (See 
account ) (Gaz, 18 June, 1858 ) 

» (1) Buckrey, Captain C. W, RN, Crimea, 29th May, 

i855 For twice undertaking the desperate service of firing 
Russian stores in the face of a large force at Genztcht, and 
at Zaganrog, 3rd June (See account) (Gaz., 24 Fcb., 
1857 ) 
° *(355) BuLLER, Captain and Brevet-Lieutenant-Colonel 
(now Temp.-General Right Hon Sir Redvers Henry, 
G.C.B, K.C MG.), 6oth King’s Royal Rifles, Zu/uland, 
28th March, 1879 =F or saving life under termble circum- 
stances at Inhlobane Mountain. (Gaz., 17 June, 1879 ) 


(2) Burcoyne, Captain H. T., R.N., Crzmea, 29th May, 
1855., For assisting to fire the Russian stores at Genztchi 
in*the” face of the enemy. Captain Burgoyne went down 
.with 471 othersein the ironclad Capfazm, which foundered 
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in three minutes near Finisterre, about 12.15 am, 7th 
September, 1870. A handsome memorial brass in St 
Paul’s commemorates the disaster. (Gaz., 24 Feb., 1857.) 


(286) Bursiem, Lieutenant N (since | Captain), 67th 
Regiment, China, 21st August, 1860. For being one of 
the first to enter the Taku forts, after swimming the ditch, 
in a most gallant manner (See Lane.) (Gas, 13 Aug, 
1861) 


€ 


* (21:8) Butcer, Lieutenant Thomas Adair (now Major), 
1st Bengal European Fusihers, /zdra, oth March, 1858 
For swimming the Goomtec river, climbing the parapets of. 
a work to inform the skirmishers on the other side, and 
remaiming there alone for a considerable tme under a 
heavy fire until the work was taken by our men = = (Gaz., 
6G May, 1859.) 


(247) Byrne, Private fames, 86th Regiment, /zdta, 3rd 
April,*1858 For pluckily rescuing a wounded officer under 
a heavy fire by which he was himself severely hit. In June, 
1893, Private Byrne’s Cross was sold by auction by ‘Messrs 
Sotheby for the large sum of 435 (Gaz, 11 Nov, 1859.) 


(72) BYRNE, Private John, 68th Regiment, Crimea, sth 
November, 1854. For gallant pluck at /ukerman When 
the regiment was ordered to retire, he went back towards 
the enemy at the risk of his own life and brought in a 
wounded soldicr. Also on May rith, 1855, he engaged in 
a stirring hand-to-hand combat on the parapet of a work 
he was defending, killed his man, secured his arms, and 
prevented the entrance of the enemy. (Gaz., 24 Feb., 1857.) 


* (22) ByTHESEA, Commander John (now Rear-Admiral, 
C.B., C.T.E ), /sland of Wardo, Baltic, 9th to 12th August, 
1854. For stopping the Russian, maul3, seizing the 
despatches from five men, three of whom he took prsonefs’ 
(Gas., 24 Feb., 1857.) 
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* (298) CapELL, Lieutenant Thomas (now Colonel), 2nd 
Bengal European Fusiliers, /ud:a, 12th June, 1857. For 
great gallantry at the Flag-staff Picket at Delhi, when the 
whole of the picket of H.M. 75th and 2nd Bengal E.F. 
were driven in py a large body of the rebels Under a 
most severe fire he brought in a wounded bugler of his 
own regiment, saving him fgom a cruel death; and later 
in the day, when the Bengal Fusiliers were’ ordered to 
retire, and it was whispered that there was a wounded man 
left behind, the brave fellow went back of his own accord 
towards the enemy with three men and brought in a 
severely wounded soldier of the 75th, under a terrible fire. 
(Gaz, 29 Apmil, 1862 ) 


* (262) Carr, Lieutenant William Martin (now General), 
56th Bengal Native Infantry, /aa, 15th April, 1858 
For carrying away the body of Lieutenant Willoughby, 
which was lying near the ditch of the fort of ARuhya, With 
the assistance of, privates Thompson, Crowie, Spence and 
Cook, and for running to the rescue of private Spence, who 
had beefi severely wounded in the attempt (See Spence ) 
(Gas ,17 Feb, 1860) 


"(94) Camprivce, Sergeant D, R.A, Crimea, 8th Sep- 
tember, 1855 For volunteering to spike guns, and re- 
maining with his men when severely wounded, afterwards 
bringing 1n a wounded man under a heavy fire (Gas., 


23 June, 1857 ) 


* (242) CAMERON, Lieutenant Aylmer Spicer (now 
Colonel, CB), 72nd Highlanders, Zzd:a, 30th March, 
1858 For conspicuous bravery during the storming of 
Kotak Heading a small party of men, and attacking a 
body of armed fanatic rebels strongly posted in a loopholed 
house with one parrow entrance. He killed three rebels in 
sutgle*combat, and was severely wounded, losing half one 
,hband by a thlwas-stroke (Gaz., 11 Nov., 1859.) 
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(152) Carwin, Private P., 13th Regiment (Prince Albert’s 
Light Infantry), /dia, Gth April, 1858 For rescuing a 
wounded native on the ficld of battle and slaying his 
assailant. (Gaz., 26 Oct, 1858.) 


253) CHAMPION, Sergeant-Major J , 8th Hussars( King’s 
Royal Irish), /zdia, 17th June and sth September, 18538 
For continuing at his duty a: Beyapore, in pursuit of the 
rebels when severely wounded, having been previously 
recommended for distinguished conduct in the charge at 
Gwatir (Seeaccount) (Gaz, 20 Jan, 1860) - 


* (341) CHANNER, Colonel G N (now Major-General, 
C.B), Bengal Staff Corps, Perak, 20th December, 1875. 
Kor jumping into a stockade, shooting one man down, and 
overawing the remainder, until! his men followed him and 
captured the place. (Gaz., 12 April, 1876 ) 


* (288) CHapiin, Ensign John Wortley (now Colonel, 
C.B.), 67th Regiment, CAsna, 21st August, 1860 For dis- 
tinguished gallantry at the north Zaks fort. He planted 
the Queen’s Colour on the breach made by the s.orming 
party, assisted by Private Lane (See Lane) Subsequently 
he was the first to mount the cavaler of the fort, and 
planted the Colour there, being severely wounded in so 
doing. (Gas, 13 Aug, 1861 ) 


* (344) CHARD, Lieutenant J. R M. (now Lieutenant- 
Colonel, R.E.), Rorke’s Drift, 22nd and 23rd January, 1879 
Heroic gallantry. (See account) (Gas., 2 May, 1879.) 


* (383) Cuase, Captain W. St. Lucien, Bombay Staff 
Corps, Afghanistan, 16th August, 1880. For carrying off a 
wounded soldier under a heavy fire at Candahar. (Gaz, 
7 Oct., 1881.) 


(265) Cuicken, G. B, R.N., Jndia, 4th September, 1858. 
For charging a number of rebels at Suhijnee, and cuttug 
down five, himself severely wounded. (Gas.,.27 April, 1860.) 
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(78) CiirFrorp, Lieutenant Henry Hugh (afterwards 
Major-General Honourable Sir), Rifle Brigade, Crimea, 5th 
November, 1854. For conspicuous gallantry and courage 
at the battle of Jakerman, where he led a charge, killed 
one of the enemy with his sword, disabled another, and 

saved the life of a soldier (Gas, 24 Feb, 1857) e 


(236) CLocstroun, Captain H M, 19th Madras Native 
Infantry, /adta, 15th January, 1859. At Chickumbah he 
charged and dispersed a body of rebels with eght men of 
his regiment, being severely wounded. (Gas, 2 Sept , 1859 ) 


(198) Cocuranr, Lieutenant and Adjutant Hugh Stewart 
(afterwards Colonel), 86th Regiment, /zd@ra, 1st Apmil, 1858 
kor conspx uous gallantry near /Aans: In dashing forward 
at a gallop, under a heavy mugketry and artillery fire, 
driving the enemy from a gun, and retaining possession of 
it unti!] No 1 Company came up. He was also distingushed 
in the attack on tHe enemy’s rear-guard, when he had three 
horses shot undér him in succeSsion (Gaz, 24 Dec, 1858.) 


(60) CorFrery, Private W, 34th Regiment, Crzmea, 2gth 
March, 1855. For pitching a live shell over the parapet 
ofthe trench. (Gaz, 24 Feb, 1857) 


(353) CocHILL, Lieutenant N J A, 24th Regiment, 
Zululand, 22nd January, 1879 _ For a particularly gallant 
attempt to save the colours after the terrible disaster at 
Lsandhiwana, \osing his life therefor (See account.) (Gaz., 
2 May, 1879 ) 


* (301) COGHLAN, Colour-Sergeant C. (now Sergeant- 
Major), 75th Regiment, /#zaza, 8th June and 18th July, 
1857 °For penetrating with three others into a serai at 
Delhi, which was held by the enemy, and removing a 
wounded man., Also for encouraging a charge, and _ re- 


tuntheg finder across fire to rescue the wounded. (Gaz., 
11 Nov., 1362 ) 
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(77) COLEMAN, sergeant J » O7tn Neginent, C7s7eua, Gv 
August, 1855. For great bravery and coolness in defend- 
ing a new sap, and carrying «in a mortally-wounded officer 
under fire. (Gaz, 24 Feb., 1857 ) 


sai (377) Coixis, Gunner J , E Battery B Brigade, RHA,, 
Afghanistan, 27th July, 1880 For pluckily drawing the 
enemy’s fire from the wounded on to himself, until they 
were out of danger, after the disaster at Ma:wand. (Gaz., 
17 May, 1881.) 


*(8) ComMERELI, Jaeutenant J E (now Adrshiral Sir, 
G.C.B ), Crimea, 11th October, 1855 For crossing the 
Isthmus of Araéat, and destroying large quantities of forage 
at terrmble risk. He is also Knight of the Legion of Honour 
(Gaz, 24 keb., 1857), 


(151) Connouiy, Gunner W, Bengal Horse Artillery, 
Indfa, 7th July, 1857. Although twice preadfully wounded 
at Jhelum, he stuck to his gyn, declining to leave it, saying, 
in reply to his officer, “ No, sir, P'll not go while I can work 
here.” Later in the same day he was again shot through 
the nght leg, but stil kept on loading his gun, until, 
fainting from loss of blood, he fell into the arms of 
Lieutenant Cookes, and was carned unconscious from the 
field. (See account.) (Gaz, 3 Sept, 1858 ) 


(51) Connors, Private J, 3rd Regiment (The Buffs), 
Crimea, 8th September, 1855. For conspicuous gallantry 
during the assault of Sebastopol, where he rescued an officer 
of the 30th from a number of Russians He also received 
the French war medal. (Gas , 24 Feb, 1857 ) 


(89) ConoLLy, Lieutenant J. Augustus, 49th Regiment 
(retired as Laeutenant-Colonel), Crimea, 26th October, 1854 
For tremendous gallantry when commanding a company on 
the outlying picket, where he came under the observation 
of Lord Raglan. He was dangerously woundeé, praised in 
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General Orders, and promoted into the Coldstream Guards 
(Gaz, 5 May, 1857.) 


(343) Coox, Captain J., Bengal Staff Corps, 4/ghanistan, 
2nd December, 1878. For charging the enemy with great 
bravery, “causing them to bolt, and rescuing an officer at 
Pewar Kotal. (Gas, 18 March, 1879 ) 


(225) Cook, Private W., 42nd Regiment (Black Watch), 
4ndia, 15th January, 1859. For leading his ,company 
in action at Afaylah, when all his superior officers had 
been kilted or wonnded (See D Muller.) (Gaz, 21 June, 


1859 ) 


(4) Cooper, Boatswain H , Crimea, 3rd June, 1855 For 
zallantry at the firing of stores at Zaganrog Knight of the 
Legion of Honour. (Gaz., 24 Fek., 1857.) 


(329) Cooper, Private J, 24th Regiment, Andaman 
fslands, 7th May, 1867 For helping to rescue severfeen 
drowning comrades (.See Bell, Douglas, Griffiths, Murphy. ) 
(Gaz, 17 Idec , 1867 ) 


(398) Corsei1, Private F, 6oth King’s Royal Rifles, 
Egypt, 5th August, 1882 For remaining under fire beside 
a wounded officer, Lieutenant Howard-Vyse, and helping to 
bring him into camp. (Gaz., 16 Feb , 1883 ) 


(102) CraAiG, Sergeant J , Scots Fusilier Guards, Crimea, 
6th September, 1855 For volunteering himself, and get- 
tng others to search, under fire, for an officer Craig 
was severely wounded, but managed to bring in the body. 
Promoted Ensign and Adjutant 3rd Batt Military Train. 
(Gaz., 20 Nov, 1857 ) 


* (365) CREAGH, Captain O’Moore (now Lieutenant- 
Colonel), Bombay Staff Corps, Afghanistan, 21st April, 
1879. For conspicuous bravery in defending the village of 

‘ Kam Dagka with 150 men, against 1,500, saving many 
hives by his personal exertions. (Gaz., 18 Nov., 1879.) 
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*(404) Crimmin, Surgeon John (now Surgeon-Major), 
Bontbay, Medical Service, Aurma, ist January, 1889 For 
conspicuous gallantry in attending and defending the 
wounded, under fire, near /wekaw. (Gaz, 17 Sept, 
188y.) 2 ; 


(103) Crowr, Lieutenant Joseph PH, 78th Highlanders 
(Ross shire Buffs), /adia, 128. August, 1857 For being 
the first to enter the redoubt at Bourze-kee-Chowkee, an 
entrenched village in front of the Busheruigunge  (Lieu- 
tenant Campbell was neck-and-neck with him, buy died of 
cholera the day after) (Gasz,15 Jan, 1858 ) 


*(227)Cuniii, Lieutenant William George (now Colonel), | 
13th Bengal Native Infantry, /wzara, 30th June, 1857  ~For 
saving the lives of three men of the 32nd Foot, at the risk 
of his own, during the retreat from CAtahuét (near Lucknow) 
He is also a Companion of the Distinguished Service Order 
(Gas., 21 June, 1859 ) ‘ 


* (79) CUNINGHAME, Lieutenant W J Montgomery (now 
Mayor Sir, Bart), Ratle Bngade, Cremea, 20th November, 
1854. For highly-distinguished conduct at the capture of 
the mfle pits, also mentioned in French General Ordeys 
(Gas, 24 Feb, 1857.)° 


(20) Curtis, Boatswain’s Mate H, Crimea, 18th June, 
1855 For rescuing a wounded soldier under a terrible 
fire. (Gas., 24 Feb., 1857 ) 


(366) Darron, Assistant-Commissary J. 1., orke’s 
Drift, 22nd and 23rd January, 1879. For gallantry in the 
defence, and saving a man's hfe (Gas, 18 Nov, 1879 ) 


(11) DanieLs, Midshipman FEF St J, RN, Cremea, sth 
November, 1854, and 18th June, 1855 For bringing 
powder from a waggon under a heavy fire. qVolunteerjng as 
A.D C. to Captain Peel at Jnkerman, and bandagihg his 
wound under a heavy fire. (Gaz., 24 Feb ¢ 1857.) 
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* (392) DananerR, Trooper J, Nourse’s Horse (now 
Private Connaught Rangers), Zransvaal, 16th January, 
1881 For bravely trying to $ave a wounded man of the 
z1st Regiment under the ternble Boer fire at FKlandsfontein. 
‘Gas , 13 March, 1882 ) 


(363) IYArcy, Captam C, Frontier Light Horse, near 
Ulund, 3rd July, 1879 = Fo® gallantly trying to save a dis- 
mounted trooper until the Zulus had closed upon them 
(Gas, 10 Oct., 1879 ) 


(294f Dacnt, Lieutenant John C Campbell (late 
Colonel), 7oth Bengal Native Infantry, Zzdza, 2nd October 
and 2nd November, 1857 lor conspicuous gallantry in 
action in capturing two guns from the mutincers of the 
Ramghur battalion at Chota Behar, With Sergeant Denmis 
Ibynon (see Dynon), he rushed at the second gun, and 
pistolled the gunners, who had already mown down a third 
of the detachment*with grape shot He was also recom- 
mended for chastng the mutincers of the 32nd Bengal N I. 
on thejznd November following, pursuing them with a 
handful of Rattray’s Sikhs across a plain into a rich cultiva- 
tion, being dangerously wounded in attempting to drive a 
latge body out of an enclosure (Gaz, 25 Feb, 1862) 


(y3) Davis, Captain Gronow, R.A (late Major-General), 
Crimea, 8th September, 1855 For great coolness and 
gallantry at the Xedan, where he commanded the spiking 
party With true British pluck he saved the hfe of 
Taeutenant Sanders, 30th Foot, by jumping over the parapet 
of a sap, and twice traversing the open, under a murderous 
fire, to help in conveying that officer—whose leg was broken, 
and who was otherwise badly wounded—under cover. 
Captain Davis also repeated the act in succouring other 
wounded soldiers in the same position. (Gaz, 23 June, 


18553 ° - % 
(222) Daves, Private J., 42nd Regiment (Black Watch), 
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India, 15th Apnil, 1858. At Fort Ruhya, for carrying an 
officer’s, body from under the walls to his regiment. (Gaz, 
27 May, 1859 ) 

(7) Day, Lieutenant G Fiott (late Captain), R.N,, 
Crimea, 17th and 21st September, 1855 For great pale 
lantry in making two reconnaissances alone in the dark on 
the Spit of Arabat. (See account) (Gaz. 24 Feb, 1857 ) 


(264)*DEMPSEY, Private D., roth Regiment (North Lincoln- 
shire), /ndia, r2th August, 1857, and 14th March, 1858 
For carrying a bag of powder through a burning village at 
Lucknow, under fire, in order to mine a passage to rear of, 
the enemy Fie was the first to enter the village of /ug- 
dispore, and helped to carry a wounded officer in the retreat 
from Arrah, July, 1857 . (Gaz, 17 Feb, 1860) 


(113) Diamonn, Sergeant B , Bengal Horse Artillery, /vaza, 
28th September, 1857. For working his gun under a heavy 
fire, afid clearing the road of the enemy at Boolundshuhur 
(Gas, 24 April, 1858 ) : 

* (387) Dick CUNYNGHAM, Lieutenant W H (now 
Major), gznd (now Argyle and Sutherland) Highlanders, 
A fehanistan, 13th December, 1879 For encouraging his 
men by boldly exposing himself to the fire of the enemy at 
the Sherpur Pass. (Gaz., 18 Oct., 1881.) 


* (g2) Dickson, Lieutenant Collingwood (now General 
Sir, G.C B.), Royal Artillery, Cremea, 17th October, 1854; 
For displaying the greatest coolness and contempt of 
danger, when the batteries of the Right Attack had run 
short of powder, 1n directing the unloading of several 
waggons, which had been brought up to the trenches, and 
helping to carry the powder with his own hands under a 
severe fire. Knight of the Legion of Honour. (Gas, 


23 June, 1857.) © go, 
(257) Divang, Private J.,6oth King’s Royal Rifles, India, 
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roth September, 1857. For successfully heading a charge 
against the trenches at De/A: He was elected by: the 
privates of the regiment for the distinction. (Gas.,'20 Jan, 
1860 ) 


* (32) Dixon, Captain Mathew Charles (now Major- 
General, C B ), R A, Crimea, 17th Apnl, 1855. Abouf2 pm. 
his battery was blown up fy a shell, which burst in the 
magazine, destroying the parapets, killing and wounding ten 
men, disabling five guns, and covering a sixth with earth, 
nevertheless, he most gallantly opened with the remain- 
ing gun before the enemy had ceased cheering, fighting it 
until sunset, in spite of a heavy concentrated fire Kmght 
of the Legion of Honour (Gas., 24 Feb, 1857 ) 


(191) Dononog, Private P., .9th Lancers, /adta, 28th 
September, 1857. For going to the support of a wounded 
officer, and bringing him in through the rebel cavalry at 
Boolundshuhur, dssisted by a few other men (Gaz, 
24 Dec, 1858 ¥° ° ° 


* 90) Doocan, Private J , 1st Dragoon Guards, Zrans- 
vaal, 28th June, 1881 ‘For gallantly dismounting at ZLazny’s 
Weck, although wounded, and trying to induce an officer 
to take his horse, receiving anothet wound while doing so 
(Gas, 13 March, 1882 ) 


* (327) Doucvas, Assistant-Surgeon Campbell Mullis, 
M D, 2nd Battalion, 24th Regiment (since Brigade-Surgeon), 
Andaman Islands, 7th May, 1867. For assisting to rescue 
seventeen drowning comrades. (See Bell, Cooper, Gnfhths, 
Murphy ,, also account.) (Gaz, 17 Dec., 1867.) 


#(2 5) DowEL1, Lieutenant G. D. (now Brevet-Lieutenant- 
Colonel), Royal Marine Artillery, Badtc, 13th July, 1855 
For rowing tc the assistance of a disabled boat off Vidorg, 
giving some of the crew, and bringing off the boat under 
a heavy fire frem the batteries. (Gaz., 24 Feb., 1857.) 
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(315) Down, Ensign J. T., 57th Regiment (West Middle- 
sex), ew Zealand, 2nd October, 1863. For gallantly rescuing 
a wounded man at Pontoke under a close and heavy fire 
(Gaz., 23 Sept., 1864 ) 


° 


(251) Dowsinc, Private W., 32nd Regiment (Cornwall), 
Lndata, ‘ath and oth July and 27th September, 1857 For 
going on three occasions at I .Aicknow to spike the enemy’s 
guns under heavy fire. (Gaz, 21 Nov, 1859 ) 


(133) Durry, Private IT, rst Madras European Fusilters 
India, 26th September, 1857 bor daring skill in saving a 
gun from the rebels at Lucknow (Gaz, 18 June, 1858 ) 


(333) Dunnas, Lieutenant James, Royal Engineers (late 
Bengal), Ahootan, /ndta, 30th Apml, 1865. kor gallant 
conduct at the attack on the Blockhouse at Dewangtrt. 
(See Trevor.) (Gaz. 31 Dec., 1867.) 

(176) Duntry, Lance-Gorporal J., 93:d Highlanders, 
fndia, 16th November, 1857 He was the first man of the 
regiment to enter the Secundra Bagh with Captain Bur- 
roughs, whom he supported against heavy odds He was 
elected by the privates of the regiment (Gas., 24 Dec, 
1858.) 


(30) Dunn, IJaeutenant Alexander Roberts, 11th 
Hussars, Crimea, 25th October, 1854 For returning, after 
the charge of Ba/acfaza, to save the lives of a scrgeant and, 
private by cutting down the Russians. He was the only 
officer there who won the V.C., and was afterwards killed 
during the Abyssinian War. (See account.) (Gas, 24 
Feb., 1857.) ‘ 


(295) Dynon, Sergeant 1)., 53rd Regiment, /nd@ia, 2nd 
October, 1857. For assisting to capture two gums which 
had killed a third of his men at Chota Behax "( Sée 
Daunt.) (Gas., 25 Feb, 1862.) ° 
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* (402) Epwarps, Private T., 42nd Royal Highlander, 
Soudan, 13th March, 1884 For coolly defending a ‘gun 
at the battle of Zamai, ant sticking to it, although 
wounded (Gas, 21 May, 1884 ) 


* (397) EpWarns, Lieutenant W M M (now Captain), 
74th Regiment, Avypt, 13th September, 1882. For rushing 
single-handed into a battery*at Ze/-e/-Aeé:r, and killing the 
officer in command. (Gas., 13 keb, 1883 ) 


(i19) EL PHINSrONE, Lieutenant Howard Craufurd (since 
Major-General Sir, K CB), RE, Crimea, 18th June, 1855 
‘or fearless conduct on the mght after our unsuccessful 
ittack on the Redan in commanding a party of volunteers 
vho went to bring 1n our scaling ladders, and for, whilst 
loing so, rescuing twenty wounded men, all the while 
lose to the enemy Knight of the Legion of Honour 
Gas, 4 June, 1858 ) 

® 


(69) Erion, Captain red Cockayne (since Lieutenant- 
-Olonel), 55th Regiment (Westmoreland), Cyrtmea, 4th 
August} 1855 = When in command of a working party in 
he advanced trenches 1n front of the (Quarries at Sebastopol, 
1% displayed the most magnificent gallantry in encouraging 
us men , and when the fearful fire*caused some hesitation 
imong the party, he went into the open, and worked him- 
elf with pick and shovel To quote the words of one of 
he party, “There was not another officer in the British 
Army who would have done what Captain Elton did that 
ught.” In March of the same year he volunteered with 
. few men to drive off the Russians, who were destroying 
yne of our works, and was successful, taking a prisoner with 
lis owh hands. Again, on the night of the 7th June, he 
vas the first to lead his men from the trenches, and to rally 
hem several times in the quarnes. (Gaz, 24 Feb., 1857 ) 


7 "(98)eEsSMONDE, ‘Captain T. (late Lieutenant-Colonel), 
‘8th Regirhent (Royal Insh). Crimea. 18th and zoth Tune. 
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1 855. For repeatedly rescuing wounded under grape and 
shell fire, and for extinguishing a fire-ball before it betrayed 
the position of his men, sating them from a heavy loss. 
(Gas, 25 Sept., 1857.) 

1) Evans, Private Samuel, roth Regiment, Crimea, 
33th ee 1855. For repainng damage to an embrasure 
under a very heavy fire (GaZ, 23 June, 1857 ) 


(268) “wart, Sergeant R ,5th Northumberland Fusiliers, 
fndta, 24th September, 1857. For going to the rescue of 
a wounded comrade, whose Jeg had been shc&k off at 
Lucknow, and bringing him into camp under a heavy fire 
(Gas., 19 June, 1860.) 


* (378) FARMER, Lance-Corporal J. J. (afterwards Cor- 
poral), Army Hospital Corps, 7ranszaa/, 27th February, 
1881 = At the tragic affair of Afayuba Fil] he held a white 
flag -above the wounded, and when his arm was shot 
through by the Boers he coolly said that he had another 
He again raised the flag with the other arm, until that was 
shot through. (See account.) (Gas,17 May, 1881 ) 


(224) FARQUHARSON, Tieutenant F Bk Hi, 42nd (Black 
Watch), /adta, 9th March, 1858. After storming a bastien 
and spiking two guns at Zucknox', he was severely wounded 
the following day. (Gas., 21 June, 1859.) 


(99) FARRELL, Quartermaster J , 17th Lancers, Crimea, 
25th October, 1854. For remaining with a wounded officer, 
and assisting to bring him in, under a fire of shot and shell, * 
after the Badacduva charge. (Gas., 20 Nov., 1857 ) 


(163) Frrrncn, Lieutenant A. K., 53rd Regiment, 
fndia, 16th November, 1857. For distinguished gallantry 
at the taking of the Secundra Bagh, where he was one of 
the first to enter, being afterwards elected by his brother 
officers for the distinction. (Gas., 24 Dec. hi 185%.) 


(x14) FirzGerRaLp, Gunner R., Bengal Horse Artillery, 
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f/naia, 25th September, 1857 For working his gun under 
a heavy fire, and clearing the road of the rebels at Bodlund- 
shuhur. (Gas, 24 Apmil, 1888) 


(28q) Fitzcinnon, Hospital Apprentice A. F, Indian 
Medical Establishment, CArna, 215 August, 1860. For 
attending to the wounded, under a heavy fire, on two occa- 
sions at the Zaéu Forts (Gas, 13 Aug, 1861 ) 


*(371) Krizparrick, Private Francis, 94th "Regiment, 
South Africa, 28th November, 1879 — For helping to carry 
a wounded offic er out of action, under a heavy fire, at the 
Capture of Sehukunt’s Toon (See Flawn) (Gas, 24 keb, 
1880 ) 


* (370) kLAwn, Private T., 94th Regiment, South Africa, 
28th November, 1879 For yallantly assisting the pre- 
ceding (Gas, 24 Feb, 1880) 


(214) FLinn, Drummer T, 64th Regiment, Inde, 28th 
November, 185° For gallantry in a charge on the enemy’s 
guns gt Lucknow, where, although wounded, he engaged 
single-handed with two of the Sepoy gunners (Gaz, 
12 April, 1859 ) 


(137) Forresi, Captain G, Bengal Army, /adsa, 11th 
May, 1857 For gallantry in the defence of the Desh? 
magazine (Gas., 18 June, 1858 ) 


(322) Fospery, Lieutenant (seorge Vincent (since 
Colonel), Volunteer with the 1st Punjaub Infantry (formerly 
of the 4th Bengal European Regiment), /zdza, 30th October, 
1863. The garrison of the Crag /icket at Umbeyla had 
been driven out by the hill-men, sixty being killed in a 
desperate hand-to-hand fight, and in the attempt to recapture 
it, while Colonel Keyes ascended by one path, Lieutenant 
Foshery pushgd up another, with a few men, among the 
Migh rooks, where only one or two could mount at a time. 
He was tht firet to get to the top, and when Colonel Keyes 
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was wounded, he (Fosbery) pursued the routed enemy for 
some’ distance. (Gaz., 7 July, 1865 ) 


* (395) FowLer, Private E (now Sergeant), goth 
(Perthshire Light Infantry), Zu/u/and, 28th March, 1879 
For assisting to drive the enemy from a caves at great risk, 
during ‘the attack on /nhlobane Mountain. (Gas, 7 April, 
1882 ) ‘ 


(276) FRastR, Major Charles Craufurd (late General 
Sir, C.B ), 7th Hussars, /adra, 31st December, 1858 Cap- 
tain Stisted and some men of the regiment were im danger 
of being drowned in the Aafiec, while pursuing the rebels 
under a sharp musketry fire, and Major Fraser, although 
partially disabled from a severe wound received the previous 
June when leading his squadron agaist the fanatics at 
Nawabeunge, volunteered’ to swim out and assist them, for 
which he received the gold medal of the Royal Humane 
Society 1n addition to the VC. (Gaz, q Nov, 1860) 


(192) FREEMAN, Private*], oth Lancérs, Zvdza, roth 
October, 1857. For going to the assistance of a wqunded 
officer at Agra, and pluckily defending him against numbers 
of the enemy. (Gas, 24 Dec, 1858 )} 

(117) GARDINER, Colour-Sergeant George, 57th Regi- 
ment, Crrmea, 22nd March and 18th June, 1855 = (1) For 
rallying a covering party which had been driven in by the 
Russians) (2) For remaining under a termble fire until he 
had expended all his ammunition in firing at the enemy on, 
an exposed parapet. (Gas., 4 June, 1858.) 

*(149) GARDNER, Quartermaster-Sergeant W., 42nd 
(Black Watch), /adra, 5th May, 1858. For saving the hfe 
of his Colonel (Cameron), who was attacked by’ three 
fanatics at Bare//y, Gardner killing two of them. (Gaz., 
24 Aug., 1858 ) ‘ 

(255) Garvin, Colour-Sergeant S, 60th King’s Royal 
Rifles, /ndia, 23rd June, 1857 For leading a small party 
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and clearing the enemy out of a house at De/f, and for 


conspicuous gallantry during the whole of the operations 
there (Gas, 20 Jah, 1860 )* 


* (337) Girtorp, Lieutenant Edric Frederic (now 
Brevet-Major bord), 24th Regiment, Ashantee, 1873, 1874 
For his gallant scouting operations during the Ashantee 
War, especially Becguah We carried his hfe in his hand, 
and, hanging upon the rear of the enemy, discovered their 
positions, and with no other white man with him’ captured 
numeroyps prisoners, distinguishing himself particularly at the 
taking of Becguak, February 1st (Gas, 28 March, 1874 ) 


(148) Gat, Sergeant-Major P, Loodiana Regunent, 
fnata, 4th June, 1857 = Puring the revolt at Beaares, where 
Colonel Spottiswoode (afterwards Major-General), of the 
37th Native Infantry, so yallantly distinguished himself, 
the Sergeant-Major displayed great pluck in helping an 
officer and his fawuly to come into barracks from ah out- 
lying bungalow, He also savad the hfe of a non-cdm and 
twice that of an officer, attacking twenty armed rebels armed 
only Wtha sword (Gas, 24 Aug, 1858 ) 


* (159) GoalE, Lance-Corporal W., 9th Lancers, /vda 
After the charge against the rebe]s on the racecourse of 
Lucknow he picked up Major Smith, of the Queen’s Bays, 
who was badly hit, and carned him on his back for some 
distance, then returning to charge the enemy single-handed, 
and eventually searching unsuccessfully for the Mayjor’s 

“body. (See account.) (Gaz, 24 Dec, 1858.) 


(306) GoopFELLOw, Lieutenant Charles Augustus (now 
Lieutenant-General), R.E , /zdza, 6th October, 1859 Seeing 
a soldier of the 28th Regiment lying shot under the walls of 
the Fort of Beyt, he rushed through a sharp fire of match- 
lock balls, and carried him in, the poor fellow, however, 
proving>to be fiead.» (Gaz., 16 April, 1863.) 


(43) GoopiakeE, Captain Gerald Littlehales (late Lieu- 
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tenant-General), Coldstream Guards, Crimea, 28th October, 
1854. For distinguished gallantry in holding the Windmill 
Ravine dgainst a large force ¢f the enemy, his party killing 
one officer and thirty-seven Russians, and taking an officer 
and two men. Again for gallantly surprising a picket of 
the enemy at the bottom of the ravine, n November, their 
knapsacks and nfles falling into his hands Knight of the 
Legion of Honour. (Gas, 24 Feb., 1857 ) 


‘ 


* (410) Gorvon, Lance-Corporal Wilham James, 1st Bat- 
talion West India Regiment, Zumatabe, West Africa, March 
13th, 1892. Insaving his officer from certain death at a loop- 
holed stockade, he was himself shot through the lungs, and . 
for his gallantry on that and other occasions, he received 
the VC, bemg the third man of colour to whom it has 
been awarded. (Gaz., 9 dec, 1892 ) 


(46) GORMAN, Seaman J H, Crimea, Inkerman, 5th 
November, 1854 With two others, Reeves and Scofield, 
he displayed great gallantfy in mounting a banquette, 
under a severe fire, and, collectiny the muskets of wounded 
soldiers, resisted the Russians’ advance (Gaz, 24 Feb, 
1857.) 

* (234) GouGH, Captain Charles John Stanley (now 
General Sir, K.C B.), 5th Bengal European Cavalry, 15th 
and 18th August, 1857, 27th January, and 23rd February, 
1858. This recipient is one of the most distinguished of 
the V.C. heroes. (1) At Xhurkowdash he saved his wounded. 
brother, and killed two of the enemy. (2) On the 18th 
August he led a troop of the Guides in a charge and cut 
down two of the enemy’s sowars, with one of whom he had 
a desperate hand-to-hand struggle (3) At Stumshabad he 
attacked one of the rebel leaders in a charge, ran him through 
with his sword, which was carried out of his hand, and then, 
defending himself with his revolver, shot two mort of the 
enemy. (4) At Aveangunge he rode to the assistance of 
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Brevet-Major Anson, slew that officer’s assailant, and cut 
down another of the enemy. (Gas, 2 Sept., 1859.) 


* (189) Goucu, Lieutenarit Hugh Henry (now General 
Sir, KCB) 1st Bengal European Light Cavalry, Jada, 
15th NoVembers, 1857, 26th February, 1858 ‘Chis worthy 
brother of the above-mentioned officer particularly edistin- 
guished himself near -f/um Bagh, when 10 command of a 
party of the celebrated Hodson’s Horse, by charging acrossa 
swamp and capturing two guns defended by a vastby superior 
body of the rebels While engaged with three sepoys his 
turban was slashed through and his horse wounded in two 
places Again, near Lucknow, the following year, he charged 
the guns, engaging 1n a series of single combats, having two 
horses killed under him, being severely wounded, receiving 
a ball through the leg while charging two rascals with fixed 
bayonets, and getting a shot through his helmet and another 
through his scabbard (Gas., 24 Dec, 1858 ) 


(90) GRapy, Private fhe afterwards Sergeant 4th Regi- 
ment (The King’s Own), Crimea, 18th October, 22nd 
Noven.ber, 1854. For repairing works under a heavy fre, 
assisted by another man, and bravely remaining at the 
front, when severely wounded, to encourage the weak force 
inthe trenches (Gaz., 23 June, 1857 ) 


* (35) GRAHAM, Lieutenant Gerald, Royal Engineers, 
Crimea, 18th June, 1855 The present popular General, Sir 
Gerald, whose subsequent career 15 too well known to need 
mention in this place. For determined gallantry at the head 
of a ladder party, at the assault on the Aedan, where, a tall 
man, he fearlessly exposed himself to encourage his party 
Afterwards, he brought 1n a wounded man, with the assist- 
ance of others, under a ternfic fire, and, still not satisfied, 
rushed out of the trench again with Sapper Perie, and brought 
in some abandoned scaling ladders. He was twenty-three 
yedts “ol at that time Knight of the Legion of Honour 
(Gaz., 24 Beb.,,1857.) 
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‘ 


(173) GRAHAM, Private P., goth Regiment (Perthshire L 
I.) éndta, 17th November, 1857 Elected by his comrades 
for rescuing a wounded man under & very heavy fire at 
Lucknow (Gas., 24 Dec, 1858 ) 


* (406) Granr, Lieutenant C J W. (now Brevet-Major), 
Indiarl Staff Corps, Burma, March, 1891 — For distinguished 
gallantry in Mantpur. (See account ) (Gaz, 26 May, 1891 ) 


(178) GRANI, Private P, y3rd Highlanders, /#dra, 16th 
November, 1857 9 Elected by his comrades for particular 
gallantry at /ucknow, where he killed five of the enemy 
with one of their own swords in defence of an officer 
carrying a captured colour (Gaz, 24 Dec., 1858 ) 


(153) GREEN, Private P (afterwards Colour-Seigeant), 
75th Regiment, /wz1a, rath September, 1857. For rescu- 
ing a wounded comrade at the msk of his own hfe when 
hotly pressed by the enemy, in force, at Delhi: (Gaz, 
26 Oct, 1858 ) ; 


(28) G:rikvei, Sergeant-Majyor |], 2nd Dragoons (Scots 
Greys) Crimea, 25th October, 1854. For mding‘ to the 
rescue of an officer who was surrounded by the enemy at 
Palacdava, killing one, disabling and dispersing the othefs 
Cornet 1857, Adjutant 1859, Licutenant 1863, retired about 
1865. (Gas, 24 Feb., 1857.) 


(331) GRirtnus, Private W, 24th Regiment, dadamar 
Islands, 7th May, 1867 For assisting to save seventecn 
comrades from drowning He was killed at Isandhlwand>.~ 
(Gas., 17 Dec., 1867 ) 

(171) Guise, Major John Chnistopher (since Lieutenant- 
General, C B.), goth (Perthshire L I), Zaaia, 16th and 17th 
November, 1857. Elected by his brother officers for con- 
spicuous gallantry at Lucknow (Gas, 24 Dec, 1858). 


9 \ “3s 
(211) Hacnett, Lieutenant Thomas Berna}d (sinte 
Brevet-Lieutenant-Colonel), 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 
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India, 18th November, 1857. He displayed daring gallantry 
at Secundra Bagh in running with others to the rescue of 
a corporal who was lying wounded and exposed to a very 
heavy fire. He exhibited conspicuous bravery in mount- 
ing to the roqf of a bungalow, also under a heavy fire, 
and cutting down the thatch to prevent its igniting. ¢(raz., 
12 Apnil, 1859 ) ‘ 


* (88) Hate, Assistant-Surgeon T. Egerton, M. ND, 7th 
Fusihers, Crimea, 8th September, 1855. He remained in the 
sth parajlel alone with Captain Jones, who was dangerously 
wounded, and Tieutenant William Hope, who afterwards 

¢ endeavoured to rally the men with the help of the gallant 
doctor. When the regiments had retired into the trenches, 
Hale cleared the most advanced sap of the wounded who 
lay there, and carried several wounded men from the open 
ground into the sap, assisted by Sergeant Charles Fisher, 
7th Royal Fusthers, (Gaz, 5 May, 1857 ) , 


* (210) Haru, Seaman W., Yxdta, 16th November, 1857 
Hall, wpo was the first negro gazetted to the Cross, displayed 
great gallantry at a 24-pounder gun at the Stak Nuziff, 
Lucknow, under Captain Peel, VC. (Gaz., 1 Feb., 1859 ) 


*(71) Hawutton, Captain Thomas de Courcy (now 
Major-C;eneral), 68th Regiment, Crimea, 11th May, 1855 
He displayed daring gallantry in resisting a most determined 
mght sortie from Sebastopol, charging the Russians with a 
small force, driving them out of a battery, and saving 
the guns Kmght of the Legion of Honour. (Gaz, 24 
Feb, 1857.) 


(362) Hawitron, Lieutenant W. R P, Bengal Staff 
Corps, Afghanistan, 7th April, 1879 For leading a charge 
against supenor numbers at /uffehabad, rescuing a sowar, 
and gutting down three of the enemy, being himself unfor- 
tunately killed five months afterwards at Cabul (Gaz., 7 
Oct. 1879) 
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(386) Hamuonn, A G., Captain (now Colonel), Distin- 
guisiied Service Order, Bengal Staff Corps, Afghanistan, 
14th December, 1879 For frue British pluck in defending 
a hill with a rifle and bayonet, covering a retiring party, and 
assisting to rescue a wounded sepoy under a close afid heavy 
fire. (Gaz., 18 Oct., 1881 ) 


(105) Hancock, Private ¥, 9th Lancers, dadza, roth 
June, 1857. For remaining by Gencral Hope Grant in 
action and offering him his own horse, the General’s having 
been shot at De/ie (Gaz,1§ Jan, 1858.) : 


(396) Harpinc, Gunner I (since Chef Gunner), Zeyfy, 
rtth July, 1882 For pxking up a live shell which had 
dropped on board HEM S Alevandra, at Alevandria, and 
plunging it into a bucket of water (Gas. 15 Sept, 1882.) 


(184) PaRRINGtON, Taeutenant Hs E, Bengal Artillery, 
fndig, 14th to 22nd November, 1857 Elected by the 
officers of his battery for gallantry during the first relief of 
Lucknow (Gaz, 24 Dec, 1858 ) : 


(157) HARRISON, Boatswain's Mate J, RN., dada, 16th 
November, 1857 For climbing a tree under fire, close to 
the Shah Nuyiff, Lucknow, to fireon the enemy (Gaz, 
24 Dec., 1858.) 


* (354) Hart, Lieutenant R C (now Colonel), R.E, 
Afghanistan, 31st January, 1879 For running 1,200 yards 
across rocks, under fire, at 2akkah, to save the life of a 
wounded native soldier. “I’m going for the V.C. to-day,& | 
he had said that morning! Ten years before that he had 
received the silver medal of the Royal Humane Societys for 
saving hfe at Boulogne, a simnlar medal from the mayor of 
the town, and a trst-class medal of honour frém_ the 
President of the French Republic. He has since received 
a clasp from the R.HS for saving life in the Ganges Canal 
at Roorkee, December, 1884. (Gas,‘ro June, 1879) ‘ 


(267) Harriuan, Sergeant H, gth Lartcers) Zndia, 8th. 
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June, and roth October, 1857 For rescuing a wounded 
comrade, who was sprrounded by the cnemy at Buile-Ke- 
Serat, and also for rescuing a sergeant fiom four sepoys who 
had crept into the camp at .fgva disguised as musicians, 
being himself Wounded (Gaz, 1y June, 1860 ) 


* (382) Hart.ey, Surgepn-Major EB. (now Surgeon- 
Lieutenant-Colonel), Cape Mounted Rifles, South 1/7 tca, 
5th June, 1879 For gallantry at AMorost’s Vauntain in 
tending the wounded under heavy fire, bearing a wounded 
corporaPin his arms to a place of sifety, and returning again 
to continue Ris noble work (Gas, 7 Oct, 1881 ) 


* (104) HaAveEtock, Lieutenant Henry Marshman (now 
I .eutenant-General Sir H.M Haveloch-Allan, Bart, KC B ), 
roth Regiment, /adia, 16th July, 1857 ~~ For daring bravery 
at Cawnpore (See account) (Gaz,15 Jan., 1858 ) 


(182) Hawnrgy, Private D, Rifle Brigade, India, vtth 
March, 1858 For rescuing a sounded man, under A heavy 
fire, alghough he was himself wounded, during the final 
relief of Lucknow. (Gas, 24 Dec., 1858 ) 


. tft11) HAwW1lHORNE, Bugler R, 52nd Regiment, Lada, 
14th September, 1857 He was one of the explosion party 
at the celebrated Cashmere Gate of Je/Ai (See account ) 
(Gaz, 24 Apmil, 1858 ) 


(326) Hearny, Mayor C, Auckland Militia, Mew Zea- 
“and, 11th February, 1864 kor assisting a wounded man 
of the yoth under a tremendous fire on the Alangapiko 
River, the man having fallen in the middle of the enemy 
(Gaz, 8 Feb, 1867 ) 


* (252) HEatHcoTe, Lieutenant A S, 6oth (King’s Royal 
Rifles), June to September, 1857. He was elected by the 
offcers pf hiss regiment for distinguished gallantry during 
the sieg@ of De/kz, where he repeatedly volunteered for the 
most dangerou8 services (Gaz, 20 Jan., 1860.) 
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" (205) HENEAGE, Captain Clement Walker (since Major), 
8th Hussars, /adia, 17th June, 1858 He was selected, 
together ‘with Sergeant Ward, Farrier ‘Hollis, and Private 
Pearson, for gallantry in a desperate charge at Gwalior, when 
a squadron of the King’s Royal Insh routed the rebels, rode 
through the rebel camp, dashed into two batteries, captured 
a couple of guns, and brought them safely out, under a 
tremendous fire from the fort and town (Gas ,28 Jan., 1859 ) 


(32) H¢nry, Sergeant-Major A. (afterwards Captain), 
RA., Crimea, 5th November, 1854 For gallantly sticking 
to the defence of his battery at /akerman, where he re- 
ceived twelve bayonet wounds (Gaz, 24 Feb, 1857) 


(12) Hewett, Licutenant W N W, Acting-Mate H M.S 
Beagle (afterwards Vice-Admuiral Sur, K CB), Cremea, 26th 
October and sth November, 1854 For pluckily defending 
his battery with one gun against the Russians, and sub- 
sequehit gallantry at Jakerman Knight, of the Legion of 
Honour (See account) (GQas., 24 Feb, 1857.) 


*(389) Hitt, Lieutenant A. Ro (now Captain) 58th 
Regiment, Zransvaa/, 28th January, 1881 For bringing 
two wounded soldiers out of action at Zamme’s .Veck under a 
heavy Boer fire. Before that he had tried to save Lieutenant 
Bailhe, but, as he was carrying him away in his arms, the poor 
fellow was hit again and killed. (Gas, 13 March, 1882.) 


(172) Hiny, Sergean! 5S, goth Regiment, Jvaia, 16th and 
17th November, 1857. kor saving the life of Captain Irby, 
atthe Secundia Bagh, Lucknow, for rescuing wounded under 
heavy fire, and general gallantry during the rehef. (Gas., 
24 Iec., 1858.) 

* (108) Hitts, Licutenant James, Bengal Horse Arullery 
(now Lieutenant-General Sir J. Hills-Johnes, G C B ), /naia, 
gth July, 1857. For the gallant defence of hig guns at De/Af 
against horse, foot, and artillery (Se? account) * (Gaz3 
24 Apni, 1858.) 
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* (304) Hinck.ey, Seaman G , Céira, oth October, 1862 


For carrying wounded men out ef danger, under heavy fire, 
at Fung Wha. (Gas , 6 Oct, 1863 ) 


* (251) HItcu, Private F., 24th Reement, Zaldadand, 22nd 
and 23rd January, 1879 For great gallantry at A’orke’s 
Drift in the defence of the hospital patients, although 
wounded himself (See account) (Gas, 2 May, 1879 ) 


(325) Hopvar, Private S, 4th West India "Regiment, 
Wiest Africa, Nrver Gambia, 30th June, 18606 — bor dis 
tinguished bravery at the storming of the stockaded town 
of Tubabecolong, where he was temibly wounded = (Gas, 
4 Jan, 1867) 


(207) Hours, Farne: G, 8th Hussars, Jada, 17th 
June, 1858 kor great bravery in the charge of the Hussars 
at Gwalior (See Heneage) (Gus, 28 Jan, 1859 ) 


(130) HoLtowkrt1, Private J, 78th Highlanders, Indta, 
26th September} 1857 For distinguished conduct at Luck- 
now (See account.) (Gas, 18 June, 1858 ) 


(129) Hotmes, Private J, 84th Regiment (York and 
lncaster), /zdza, October, 1857 kor voluntcering to 
assist at the guns during the advance on Lucknow, in spite 
of the significant fact that nearly all the gunners had been 
shot. (Gaz, 18 June, 1858 ) 


* (135) Homi, Surgeon Anthony Dickson, goth (Perth- 
“hire Light Infantry) (now Surgeon-General Sir A JD, 
Kk C.B ), /udta, 26th September, 1857 For noble conduct 
at Lucknow m defending his wounded. (See account ) 
(Gaz., 18 June, 1858 ) 

(144) Homer, Lieutenant D. C , Bengal Engineers, Zzda, 
14th September, 1857. He was one of the Cashmere Gate 
pasty at De//u,sand jhad the Cross provisionally conferred 
upon hirh by General Wilson, but, unhappily, died before it 
was confirmed.’ (Gaz., 18 June, 1858.) 
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*(347) Hoox, Private H., 24th Regiment, Zucsu/and, 
22nd and 23rd January, 1879. One of the Rorke's Drift 
heroes, Who so gallantly defended tHe hospital patients. 
(See account.) (Gasz., 2 May, 1879.) 


(87) Horr, Lieutenant W. (late Lieutenant-Colonel), 
7th Fusiliers, Crimea, 18th June, 1855. For rescuing a 
wounded officer in broad daytight under the battery fire. 
(Gas., 5 May, 1857.) 


(52) Hucues, Corporal M., 7th Fusiliers, Crimea, 7th and 
18th June, 1855. For twice carrying ammunition ‘under a 
heavy fire, and twice rescuing a wounded officer and a 
wounded soldier. (Gaz., 24 Feb., 1857 ) 


(84) Humrston, Sergeant R., Rifle Brigade, Crimea, 
22nd April, 1855. For capturing one of the enemy’s nifle- 
pits in broad daylight, with the help of a comrade. (Gaz., 
24 Feb., 1857.) 


(214 INGOUVILLE, Captain of Mast G., ReN., Ba/tec, 13th 
July, 1855. For jumping overboard at Viderg, and swim- 
ming to a disabled cutter, which had drifted under the 
enemy’s works, and recovering it, although he was badly 
wounded at the time. (Gaz., 24 Feb., 1857.) . 


* (200) INNES, Lieutenant John J. McLeod (now Hon. 
Lieutenant-General), Bengal Engineers, /ndta, 23rd Feb- 
ruary, 1858. At Sxdfanpore he galloped in advance of the 
leading skirmishers, and secured a gun which the enemy, 
were abandoning. They rallied round another one, which 
they pointed at our columns; and, quite alone, he rode at 
it, shot the gunner, and kept the artillerymen at bay until 
his own fellows came up, a hundred matchlock men firing 
at him all the while from some huts. (Gaz., 24 Dec., 1858.) 


(166) Irwin, Private C., 53rd Regiment, /adia, 16th 
November, 1857. Badly wounded and covered with blood, 
he was the first to enter the Secundra Bagh at Lucknow 
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and was chosen for the Cross by his comrades. (Gas, 
24 Dec., 1858 ) 


2 


(228) JARRETY, LieutenantH C. T. (afterwards‘Colone)), 
‘6th Bengal Native Infantry, /adta, 14th October, 1858, 
‘or a gdilant agtempt, with only four men, to seize a house at 
Baroun, occupied by seventy sepoys. (Gas, 21 June, 1859 ) 

' 


(277) JEE, Surgeon J. (Aow Surgeon-Major Deputy In- 
pector-General, C.B.), 78th Haighlanders, Jada, 25th 
september, 1857. For great gallantry at Lucknde when in 
‘harge of the wounded. (Gaz., 9 Nov., 1860.) 


(185) JENNINGS, Roughnider E., Bengal Artillery, Zud:za, 
.4th to 22nd November, 1857. For conspicuous gallantry 
it Lucknow, for which he was elected by his battery. (Gaz, 
+4 Dec., 1858.) 


* (241) JEROME, Lieutenant Henry Edward (now Major- 
zeneral), 86th Regiment, /zda:a, 3rd April and 23rd May, 
(858 (1) For, conspicuous gallantry at Jans: in. having, 
vith the assistance of Private Byrne, carried away Licu- 
enan? Sewell, who was severely wounded, from a very 
‘xposed place under a terrific fire. (2) For gallant conduct 
t the capture of the Fort of Chandatree, the storming of 
"hanst, and in an action with a superior rebel force on the 
lumna, when he was severely wounded. (Gaz., 11 Nov., 
859-) 

(23) Jonnson, Stoker W., R.N., adlisce, gth to 12th 
August, 1854. For assisting to capture the -Russian 
lespatches on the J/s/and of Wardo, when he took three 
f the escort prisoners. (See Bythesea.) (Gaz, 24 Feb., 


(8574) 


(141) JONES, Lieutenant Alfred Stowell (afterwards Lieut.- 
Solonel) oth Lancers, /zd@za, 8th June, 1857. Extract from 
Sir “Hgpe Gfant’s »despatch- ‘‘ he cavalry charged the 
ebels, and rode through them. Lieutenant Jones, of the 
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gth Lancers, with his squadron, captured one of their guns, 
killing the drivers, and, with Lieutenant-Colonel Yule’s 
assistance, turned it upon a village occupied by the rebels, 
who were quickly dislodged. This was a well-conceived 
act, gallantly executed.” Yule was killed before Delhi, 
both thighs being broken by musket balls, his head pierced 
just above the eye, his throg cut, and his hands much 
gashed, as if held up to protect himself. His sword is now 
in the Museum of the London Guildhall. (Gaz., 18 June, 
1858.) 

(97) Jongs, Captain H. M., 7th Royal Fusiliers, Crimea, 
7th June, 1855. For repeated gallantry in repelling night- 
attacks, remaining at his post until morning, although 
wounded. (Gaz., 25 Sept., 1857.) 


* (349) JONES, Private Robert, 24th Regiment, Zu/uldand, 
aan and 23rd January, 1879. For great gallantry at 
Korkés Drift in defence of the hospital hut. (See account.) 
(Gas., 2 May, 1879.) 


* (348) JonEs, Private William, 24th Regiment, Zudu/and, 
22nd and 23rd January, 1879. Another Xorke’s Drift man. 
(See account.) (Gaz., 2 May, 1879.) 


(230) Kavanacu, T. Henry, Esgq., Assistant-Comnussioner 
in Oude, 1.C.S , /ndia, 8th November, 1857. After bravely 
assisting in the defence of Zucknow, he volunteered to reach 
the relieving force, and guided them to the Residency, 
disguised as a native, in circumstances of the deadliest 
peril. (Gas., 6 July, 1859.) 

* (290) KEATINGE, Captain Richard Harte (afterwards 
General, C.S.I.), Bombay Artillery, J/ndia, 17th March, 
1858. During the assault of Chandairee he led a column 
through the breach, was one of the first to enter, and was 
severely wounded by the heavy cross-fire. He had _ dis- 
covered a small path leading across the ditch tHe night 
before, and thus saved the column great loss., Clearing the 
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breach, he led into the fort, where he was struck down by 
another dangerous wound. (Gas, 25 Feb., 1862 ) : 


(6) KELLaway, Boatswain J, R.N., Sea ef Asov, Crimea, 
Septemher, 1855. His comrade, Mr. Odevaine, having 
fallen, Kellaway returned to his assistance, and laid about 
him stoutly, but, in spite of gheir resistance, they were both 
taken by the Russians. (Gaz, 24 Feb., 1857.) 


* (194) KELLs, Lance-Corporal R. (afterwards* Trumpet- 
Major), gth Lancers, /adia, 28th September, 1857. For 
pluckily” defending his wounded officer at oo/undshuhur 
against a number of rebels, and remaining with him until 
the danger was over. (Gaz., 24 Dec., 1858.) 


(165) Kenny, Private J., 53rd Regiment, /zdsa, 16th 
November, 1857. Elected by his comrades for bravery at 
the taking of the Secundra Bagh, Lucknow, where he fear- 
lessly risked his qwn life to bring up ammunition t® his 
company under a severe cross-ffre. (Gaz., 24 Dec , +1858.) 


(109) KERR, Lieutenant W A., Southern Mabhratta 
Irregular Horse, /#dta, 10th July, 1857. For splendid 
gallantry in the storming of a fortification near Xe/apore, 
with seventeen dismounted troopers, and killing or captur- 
ing the thirty-four mutineers, after a desperate resistance. 
(See account.) (Gaz., 24 April, 1858.) 


(260) Kirk, Private J., roth Regiment, /vaia, 4th June, 
43857. For assisting to rescue an officer and his family, 
who were besieged by the mutineers in a house at Zenares, 
and succeeding in rescuing them at the risk of his life. 
(Gaz., 20 Jan., 1860.) 


(82) Knox, Sergeaat John Simpson (now Brevet-Major), 
Scots Fusilier Guards and Rifle Brigade, Crimea, 2oth 
ber, 1854, and 18th June, 1855. (1) For great ex- 
eftions is reforming ‘the ranks at the 4/ma when they had 
been brokeh bya retiring regiment. (2) For gallantry with 
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w ladder party at the storming of the Aedan, where he was 
twice wounded, and lost his arm. (Gaz., 24 Feb., 1857.) 


(126) LAMBERT, Sergearft-Mayor G., 84th Regiment, 
India, 29th July, 16th August, and 25th September, 1857. 
For distinguished conduct at Oonao, Bithoor, and Lucknow. 
(Gaz.,«18 June, 1858.) 


(287) Lang, Private T., Soth Regiment, Cina, 21st 
August, 1860. For swimming the ditch at the Za&w« forts, 
and forcitg an entrance, when he was severely wounded. 
(See Burslem.) (Gaz, 13 Aug., 1861 ) . 


(187) LauGunan, Gunner T., Bengal Artillery, Jada, 
rath to 22nd November, 1857. Elected by his comrades 
for very conspicuous gallantry at the relief of Luckavzw, 
under Havelock and Outram. (See Harrington.) (Gaz., 
24 Dec., 1858.) 


(e49) Lawrencr, Lieutenant S. H., 3znd Regiment, 
India, 7th July and 26th September, 1857. During a sortie 
at Lucknow he was the first'to mount a fadder and burst 
through the window of a house held by the rebels. On 
another occasion he charged in advance of his company 
with two men, and seized a nine-pounder, (Gaz., 21 Nov., 
1859). 


* (368) Leacn, Captain E, P. (now Colonel, C B), RE, 
Afghanistan, 17th March, 1879. For promptly charging a 
supenor force at Afaidanah, with a party of the 45th 
(Rattrgy's) Sikhs, saving his force from annthilation, and 
getting severely wounded. (Gaz., 9 Dec., 1879.) 


* (356) Lee1, Mayor W. K. (now Hon. Major-General), 
C.B., 13th Regiment, Zudu/and, 28th March, 1879. For 
saving the life of Lieutenant Smith,*Frontier Light Horse, 
under a heavy fire, during the retreat from J/nhlobane 
Mountatn. (Gas., 17 June, 1879.) 


(x2x) Lerrcu, Colour-Sergeant P., R.k,, Grimea, 18th 
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June, 1855. Under a heavy fire, the brave fellow struggled td 
form a caponniere, or passage, and ramp, across the ditoh of 
the Aedan, by tearmg down® gabions from the ' parapet, 
filling them, and placing them in position, working away 
until he was disabled by wounds. (Gaz, 4 June, 1858.) 


(195) Lenn, ee J. (afterwards Major}, 14th 
Kink’s Light Dragoons (noW Hussars), /adta, 1st April, 
1858. For charging alone and rescuing a brother officer at 
Betwak from a number of rebels. (Gaz, 24 Dec. .» 1858 ) 


*( 30) LENNOX, Lieutenant Wilbraham Oates, R E. 

(now General, K.C B), Crimea, 20th November, 1854. 
For extreme coolness and gallantry in establishing a lodg- 
ment in Tryon’s rifle pit at Sedasfopol and assisting to repel 
the enemy, the operation drawing forth a special order from 
the French General, Canrobert. (Gaz., 24 Feb., 1857.) 


(285) Lrnon, Iueutenant Edmund H. (afterwards M&jor), 
67th Regiment, China, 21st August, 1860. For gallentry in 
swimming the ditch at the Zax forts, which he was one of 
the fir to enter. (See Rogers) (Gaz, 13 Aug, 1861 ) 


* (405) Le Qursne, Surgeon-Captain Ferdinand Simeon 
(1. RCP), Army Medical Staff, Burma, May 4th, 1889. 
During the attack on the village of Zasfun, he remained 
close to the enemy’s stockades under a continuous fire for 
nearly a quarter of an hour dressing the wounds of Lieutenant 
Michael, Norfolk Regiment, who afterwards died. ‘The 
doctor was severely wounded himself soon afterw&rds in 
attending to another officer. (Gaz., 29 Oct., 1889.) 


(38) Linprim, or LENpRIM, Quartermaster-Sergeant 
W. jJ., R.E., Crimea, y4th February, 11th and 2oth April, 
1855. For ‘particularly plucky conduct in chmbing on toa 
magazine and succeeding in extinguishing burning sand bags 
@nd repginng the bréach under fire. Also for superintending 
150 Frenck saldiers in replacing capsized gabions under a 
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very heavy fire, and volunteering to destroy Russian rifle- 
pits: (Gaz., 24 Feb., 1857.). 


* (46) Linpsay, Lieutenant Robert James (now Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Loyd-Lindsay Lord Wantage, K.C B.), Scots 
Fusilier Guards, Crimea, 20th September, and 5th November, 
1854. He carried the Quee{’s Colour at the Adma with 
great distinction, assisting to rally his men, the colour 
receiving twenty bullet wounds. At /nkerman he was also 
remarkable for his courage, charging a supernor force with 
a few men and repulsing it. His subsequent sefvices to 
our Volunteers are well known. Knight of the Legion of 
Honour. (Gaz., 24 Feb., 1857.) 


* (411) LLoyp, Surgeon-Major O. E. Pennefather, Army 
Medical Staff, Burma, January 6th, 1893 = ‘For gallantry 
and self-devotion during an attack on the Sima outposts. 
(See account.) (Gas. 2 Jan. 1894.) , 


*(24) Lucas, Lieutenant C. D. (mate) (now Rear- 
Admiral), R.N., Balésic, 21st June, 1854 He 1s conspicuous 
as being the senior winner of the distinction, which he gained 
off Bomarsund by pitching a live shell overboard that had 
fallen on the deck of the Hecla. (Gaz., 24 Feb., 1857.) ° 


(282) Lucas, Colour-Sergeant J., goth Regiment, ew 
Zealand, «8th March, 1861. For assisting a wounded 
officer under a very heavy fire, and remaining at his post 
until help reached him. (Gas., 17 July, 1861.) . 


(76) Lumcey, Major C. H , 97th Regiment, Crimea, 8th 
September, 1855. He was one of the first to enter the 
Redan, displaying great bravery on the occasion, and being 
twice severely wounded. He shot down two Russians; was 
felled by a stone ; recovered and was cheering on his men 
when he was shot in the mouth. (Gass, 24 Feb., 2857.) : ‘ 


(56) Lyons, Private J., 19th Regiment! Crimea, roth 
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June, 1855. For pitching a live shell over the parapet, 

when it fell among the guard. (Gas., 24 Feb., 1857.) . 


a Ps a 
(394) Lysons, Lieutenant H (now Captain), goth Regi- 
ment, Zululand, 28th March, 1879. For great pluck in 
clearing ‘the eremy out of a cave during the attack on the 
Inhklobane Mountain. (Gaz.,7 April, 1882.) : 


* (237) LysTer, Lieutenant Harry Hammon (now Lieu- 
tenant-General, C.B ), 72nd Bengal Native Infantry, /ndza, 
23rd May, 1858. Under the immediate eye of Sir Hugh 
Rose, wo reported the act, the gallant Lieutenant charged a 
skirmishing square of the retreating rebels at Calpee alonc, 
* broke it, and killed two or three sepoys with his own hind 
(Gaz., 21 Oct., 1859 ) 


(179) M’BeEan, Lieutenant and Adjutant William (after 
wards Major-General), 93rd Sutherland Highlanders, /na:a, 
11th March, 1858. At the Begum Bagh, Lucknow, heslew 
eleven rebels in the main breach. (Gaz., 24 Dec, 1858.) 


(70) McCorair, Private c, 57th Regiment, Crimea, 
23rd Jifne, 1855. For pitching alive shell over the parapet 
(Gaz., 24 Feb., 1857.) 


* (380) McCrea, Surgeon J. F., rst Regiment Cape 
Mounted Yeomanry, Seuth Africa, 14th January, 1881. For 
tending the wounded under a heavy fire, although hit him- 
self, and afterwards bearing them to shelter before attend- 
ing to his own hurts, at Zweefontein, Basutoland. (Gaz, 
38 June, 1881 ) 


(65) McDERMOND, Pnivate C., 47th Regiment, Crimea, 
sth November, 1854. He rescued a wounded officer at 
Inkermun from a number of Russians, and killed the man 
who had wounded him’ (Gaz, 24 Feb., 1857.) 


(21) McDe@neLt, Wilham Fraser, Esq., Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice, Magistrate of Sarun, Jndta, 30th July, 1857. During 
our retreat efrom Arrah, he climbed outside a native boat 
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under an incessant fire, and cut the lashings of the rudder, 
enabling the boat to obey the helm, and saving thirty-five 
British soldiers from certain death. (Gaz , 17 Feb., 1860.) 


(229) McGovern, Private John, rst Bengal European 
Fusiliers, /#dia, 23rd June, 1857. He was greatly dis- 
tinguished during the operatigns before De/hi, and risked 
his own life under a heavy firé to save that of a wounded 
comrade. _ (Gaz. 21 June, 1859.) 


(83) McGreEcor, Private R., Rifle Bngade, Crimea, 22nd 
April, 1855. After crossing the open under fire, he cleared 
two Russians out of their rifle-pit and calmly occupied it 
himself, performing a simular act the following July. (Gaz., 
24 Feb, 1857.) 

(47) McKrcunikz, Sergeant J, Scots Fusiher Guards, 
Crimea, 20th September, 1854. For helping to rally his 
comredes round the colours, and behaving with great gal- 
lantry gt the 4/ma. (Gaz, 24 Feb, 1857. ) 


(307) McKENNA, Colour-Sergeant E., 65th Regiment 
(and Yorkshire, North Riding), Mew Zealand, 7th Septem- 
ber, 1863. For drawing off a small force through difficult 
country swarming with Maoris, both his officers being shot. 
(Gas., 19 Jan., 1864.) ° 

*(311) M’NEILL, Lieutenant-Colonel John Carstairs 
(afterwards Major General Sir, K.C.B., K.C.MG), 107th 
Regiment, Mew Zealand, 30th March, 1864 ‘For returning 
alone ender a heavy fire to assist Private Vosper of thé 
Colonial Defence Force, whose horse had thrown him. 
The Colonel caught his horse and helped him mount, the 
enemy finng sharply all the time, and being, moregver, so 
near that the two had to gallop as, hard as they could to 
escape. (Gas., 16 Aug., 1864.) 

(213) McPHERsoN, Colour-SergeantS., 78th Highlanders 
(Ross-shire Buffs), Zadza, 26th September, 1857. For rescu- 
ing a wounded private of his company who Was ‘lying in an 

« € 
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exposed position, at tremendous personal risk ; the Sergeant 
besides behaved with great gallantry on more than one 
occasion in action. (Gaz, 12 April, 1859 ) 


(246) McQuirt, Private B., 95th Regiment, /adia, 6th 
January, 1858. For a plucky hand-to-hand encounter 
during the attack on Rowa, ;yhere he received six wounds 
and defeated three rebels. (Gaz, 1t Nov., 1859.) 


(284) M’DouGaLL, Private John, 44th Regiment, China, 
21st August, 1860. He swam the ditch at the Zaku Forts, 
and was one of the first men on the walls (Gaz, 13 Aug, 
1861.) 


(338) M’Gaw, Lance-Sergeant S., 42nd Highlanders, 
Ashantee, 21st January, 1874 For leading his section 
through the bush for an entire day, although severely 


wounded at the beginning of the affair of Amoaful. (Gaz, 
28 March, 1874 ) - 


(202) M’Gurreg, Sergeant J.,; 1st Bengal European Fusi- 
liers, /zdta, 14th September, 1857. For saving many lives 
at the fernble risk of his own at De/Az by throwing burning 
ammunition cases over the parapet into the river. (Gaz., 
24 Dec., 1858.) 


(269) M’HAte, Private P., 5th Northumberland Fusiliers, 
india, 2nd October and 22nd September, 1857. He was a 
celebrated character at Lucknow from his marvellous 
bravery in attacking the mutineers, striking terror into them 

y his personal prowess. He was twice among the foremost 
to seize guns under fire. (Gaz, 19 June, 1860.) 


(188) M’InNngEs, Gunner H., Bengal Artillery, nda, 
14th to 22nd November, 1857. He was elected by his 


comrades for conspicuous gallantry at Lucknow. (Gaz., 24 
Dec., 1858.) 


° "(42 sy M’MASTER, Valentine M., Assistant Surgeon 78th 
Highlandet$, Ardia, 25th September, 1857 For tending 
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the wounded during the first relief of Zucknow, under heavy 
fire.: (See account.) (Gas.,18 June, 1858.) 


(64) M’WHEENRY, Sergeant W., 44th Regiment, Crimea, 
zoth October and sth December, 1854, and 18th June, 
1855. He saved two lives under a heavy fire, and volun- 
teered for the advance guardgon the 18th June. Dunng 
the whole of the war he was néver absent from duty. (Gaz., 
24 Feb., 1857.) 


(120) Macponatp, Colour-Sergeant Henry (afterwards 
Captain), R.E., Crimea, 19th April, 1855. For galfant con- 
duct when effecting a lodgment 1n the enemy’s nifle-pits in 
front of the left advance of the right attack on Sebastopol, and 
for subsequent valour when the command devolved upon 
him, his officers being wounded, 1n persisting in carrying on 
the sap in spite of the repeated attacks of theenemy. (Gaz., 
4 June, 1858.) : 


(336) MACINTYRE, Major Donald (afterwards Major- 
General), Bengal Staff Corps, Zooshai, India, ath January, 
1872. For gallantry at the storming of a stockade at 
Lalgnoora under a severe fire. (Gaz, 27 Sept., 1872.) 


(177) Mackay, Private D., 93rd Hhighlanders, Jndst,, 
16th November, 1857. Elected by his comrades for his con- 
duct at the Seeuadra Bagh, Lucknow, where he captured 
the rebels’ colours after a gallant struggle. (Gasz., 24 Dec., 
1858.) 


(131) MacManus, Private P., 5th Northumberland Fusi- 
hers, /edia, 26th September, 1857. For gallantly defending 
a party besieged in a house in Lucknow by firing on the 
mutineers, and remaining outside to do so, using a pillar as 
protection. He also rescued a wounded officer under a 
murderous shower ot musketry, and was badly hit himself. 
(Gas., 18 June, 1858.) “ ° 


(124) MacPHERSON, Lieutenant Herbert Taylor (afterwards 
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Major-General Sir, K.C.B., K.C.S.I.), 78th Ross-shire” Buffs, 
fndia, 25th September, 1857. For bravery when Adjutant 
ot the Regiment, in leading his men on a couple“of brass 
9-pounders at Lucknow, which they captured after a dashing 
bayonet ¢harge. He died of fever at Prome, October 2oth, 
1889, leaving a gallant record of distinguished cervice. 
(See account.) (Gaz., 18 Jus*e, 1858.) 


(63) MADDEN, Sergeant-Mayjor A., 4 st Welsh Regiment, 
Crimea, 5th November, 1854. Leading a party of his 
battalion at the battle of /rkerman, they captured a Russian 
officer and fourteen privates, three of whom he took with 

»>his own hand. (Gaz., 24 Feb., 1857 ) 


* (334) MAGNER, Drummer M., 33rd Regiment (Duke of 
Wellington's), Aéyssinta, 13th April, 1868. He was one of 
the first to enter Afagdala, (Gaz., 28 July, 1868 ) 


(127) MAHONEY, Sergeant P., 1st Madras European 
Fusiliers, /ud:a, 21st September, 1857. For assisting to 
capture the colours of the rst Native Infantry Regiment, 
which had mutinied at Mangulwar. (Gaz., 18 June, 1858.) 


* (272) MaLcotmson, Lieutenant John Grant (now 
retired, Gentlemen-at-Arms), 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry, 
fersia, 8th February, 1857. For gallantry at the battle of 
Koosh-Aé, where he rescued Lieutenant Moore. (See Moore, 
also account.) (Gaz., 3 Aug, 1860 ) 


(96) Matone, Sergeant Joseph (afterwards Ruiding- 
Master), 13th Light Dragoons (now Hussars), Gr:mea, 
2asth October, 1854 For remaining with Captain Webb, 
who was wounded, after the charge of Balaclava, his own 
horse having been shot, until help came (See account.) 
(Gaz., 25 Sept., 1857.) 

(231) MANGLEs, Ross Lowis, Esq., Bengal Civil Service, 
4ndia, 30th July, 1857. Mr. Mangies volunteered to serve 
with thee troops despatched to the relief of Avrak. The 
force fell thto*an ambush during the night, and when 
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retreating next morning, Mr. Mangles, although wounded, 

dressed the wounds of a private of H.M. 37th under a 

murderoys fire, which killed ,or wounded nearly the whole 

detachment, and then carried him for several miles in safety 

to the boats. (Gaz., 6 July, 1859.) 


(312) MANLEY, Assistant-Surgeon W. G. Nicholas (since 
Surgeon-General), R.A., Neu Zealand, 29th Apnil, 1864. 
For brave conduct during the assault on the rebel Pah 
near Zauganga, where he nobly risked his own life to save 
Commander Hay, R.N., and others. He volunteered to 
accompany the storming party into the Pah, Attended 
Commander Hay when he was carried out mortdlly wounded, | 
and, volunteering to return in quest of others, was one of 
the last to quit the place He has also the bronze medal 
of the Royal Humane Society for saving life the year 
following. (Gas, 23 Sept., 1864 ) 


(400) MARLING, Lieutenant P. S. (afterwards Captain), 
Goth Fifles, Suudan, 13th March, 1884. , For saving the 
life of Private Morley, 35th Regiment, at Zamai. (Gas, 
21 May, 1884.) 


(401) MARSHALI, Quartermaster-Sergeant W. T. (after- 
wards Captain), 19th Hussars (Princess of Wales’s Own), 
Soudan, 29th February, 1884 For saving the hfe of 
Coloncl Barrow at £4-7eb, the Colonel lying severely 
wounded and his horse killed. (Gas., 21 May, 1884.) 


(122) Maupe, Captain Francis Cornwallis (since Colonel, 
C.B.), R.A., Zadta, 1ath July, 1857. Although a third of 
his men had been killed, he advanced gallantly and bore 
down the natives, Sir James Outram saying that the attack 
appeared to him to indicate no reckless or foolhardy ‘daring, 
but the calm heroism of a true soldier, and that but for 
Captain Maude’s nerve and coolness the army could not 
have advanced. (Gas., 18 June, 1858.) 

*(50) Maung, Major Frederick Francis (afterwards Sir 
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F. F., G.C.B., K.L.H.), 3rd Regiment, “The Buffs” 8th 
September, 1855. For conspicuous and devoted bravery 
when in command of the covering and ladder patty of the 
2nd division at the Redanz, After entering he held a position 
between® traverses with only nine or ten men, and would 
not retire until all hope of support was over and .~«he was 
dangerously wounded. (Gd, 24 Feb., 1857 ) 


(297) Mayo, Midshipman A., Royal (Indian) Navy, 
India, 22nd November, 1857. For heading a’ charge at 
Dacca, ginder a destructive fire, against two 6-pounder guns. 
(Gaz., 25 Feb., 1862 ) 


(352) MELVILL, Lieutenant T., 24th Regiment, Zu/u/and, 
22nd January, 1879. ‘This officer 1s well known for a most 
heroic attempt to save the colours of his regiment after 
Tsandhlwana, \osing his life in so doing. (Gas., 2 May, 


1879 ) s 


(226) MILLER, Private D., 42nd Regiment (Black Watch), 
fndia, 15th January, 1859 For splendid conduct at 
Maylah Ghaut, where he went to the front and directed his 
company, all his officers being killed or wounded. (Gaz., 
ar June, 1859.) 


(217) MiLLer, Lieutenant-Colonel F, Royal Artillery, 
Crimea, 5th November, 1854. During the battle of J#ker- 
man he was seen to tackle three Russians, and defended 
his battery with distinguished galJlantry when paroueaee 
(Gaz., 6 May, 1859 ) 


* (296) MILLER, Conductor J. (afterwards Hon. Major), 
Bengal Ordnance, /ndia, 28th October, 1857. For going 
to the fescue of a wounded officer at /uttekpore, and, though 
himself severely wotinded, carrying him out of action. 
(Gaz., 25 Feb., 1862.) 


ae © ® ; 
°* (310) MircHE.t, Captain of the Foretop S., H.M.S. 
Harrier, NeweZealand, 29th April, 1864. For bringing 
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Commander Hay, who was mortally wounded, out of the 
Gate: Pah, although that officer ordered him to seek his own 
safety. Fie was specially recommended by Commodore Sir 
William Wiseman, Bart.,C.B. (Gaz., 19 July, 1864.) 


* (303) MONAGHAN, Trumpeter T., 2nd Dtagoon Guards 
(Queen’s Bays), Z/adta, 8th ber, 1858. For saving the 
life of his Colonel from a large Body of rebels near Sundee/a, 
Oude. (Gas., 11 Nov., 1862.) 


(212) Moncer, Private G., 23rd Welsh Fusiliers, Zadsa, 
18th November, 1857. For great gallantry in reséuing a 
wounded comrade from an exposed position at the Secundra 
Bagh, Lucknou', (Gas., 12 Apnl, 1859 ) 


* (271) Moor, Lieutenant and Adjutant Arthur 
Thomas (afterwards Major-General, C B.), 3rd Bombay 
Light Cavalry, /ersia, 8th February, 1857. For leaping 
his herse into a square at Koosh-Aé, and, the horse being 
killed, attempting to fight his way through the Persians 
with a broken sword. (Gaz., 3 Aug., 1860.) 


(360) Moore, Colonel H. G., C.B., 88th Regiment (Con- 
naught Rangers), South Africa, 29th December, 1877. For 
a desperate attempt to save the life of a soldier who wa8 
surrounded by the Kaffirs at Komgha, in Gatkaland, and 
persisting in his efforts until the man was killed, shooting 
two of the enemy, and getting severely assegaied. He was 
ultimately drowned in Ireland. (Gas., 27 June, 1879.) 


(274) Morzey, Private S., 2nd Batt., Military Train, 
‘India, 15th April, 1855. For saving the life of Lieutenant 
Hamilton, who was wounded and surrounded by the enemy 
in force, with the assistance of Private Murphy, near*4zim- 
ghur. (Gaz., 7 Aug., 1860.) 


* (118) Mouat, Surgeon James (afterwards Surgeon- 
General Sir J., K.C.B., Q.H.S.), 6th Dragoons (Innis 
killings), Crimea, 25th October, 1854. bor ‘voluntarily 
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going to the assistance of Major Morris, 17th Lancers, who 
was lying badly wounded in an exposed position after the 
Balaclava charge, ahd saving that officer’s life by dressing 
his wounds in presence of the enemy. Knight of the 
Legion of Hqnour. (Gasz., 4 June, 1858.) 


* (54) MoyNIHAN, Serggant A., Promoted Ensign, goth 
Perthshire Light Infantry,” Crimea, 8th September, 1855. 
For encountering five Russians hand-to-hand and killing 
them all at the Redan, and rescuing a wounded officer under 
fire. QGGaz, 24 Feb., 1857.) 


* (376) MuLvane, Sergeant Patrick, R.H.A., Afghanistan, 
27th July, 1880, For bringing a wounded comrade out of 
action. Seeing the man—a driver—fall from his horse, he 
rushed up, and lifted him on to the limber, mounted his horse, 
and galloped the gun out of action, the enemy being a few 
yards off. During the retreat from Marwand he progeeded 
to a village, undef heavy fire, to get water for the wounded 
and dying (Gaz. 17 May, 1881.) 


(298) Munro, Colour-Sergeant J, 93rd Highlanders, 
India, 16th November, 1857. For rescuing a wounded 
officer at Lucknow and carrying him to a place of 
refuge, being severely wounded during the process. (Gaz., 
9 Nov, 1860.) 


(219) Murpny, Private M., Military Train, /zd@ta, 15th 
Apnil, 1858. For assisting Private Morley to save Lieu- 
tenant Hamilton at Aztmghur. (See Morley.) (Gas., 27 
May, 18509.) 


* (328) Murpny, Private T., 24th Regiment, Andaman 
Islands, 7th May, 1867. For assisting to save the lives of 
seventeen drowning comrades. (Sze Bell, Cooper, Douglas, 
and Griffiths.) (Gaz., 17 Dec., 1867.) 

& 


* (391) Murray, Lance-Corporal J., 94th Regiment, 
Transvaak 16h January, 1881. For saving the life of a 
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wounded private of the 21st Regiment at Llandsfontein 
by Carrying him for 1,000 yards, or thereabouts, under a 
heavy firé. (Gaz, 13 ‘March’ 1882 ) 


* (318) Murray, Sergeant J., 68th Regiment (Durham 
Tight Infantry), ew /ealand, 21st June, 1864. For attack- 
ing a Maori rifle-pit at Taurang: single-handed, and clearing 
out the ten natives who held ‘it, killing or wounding every 
one of them. (Gaz., 4 Nov., 1864 ) 


(168) My ort, Private P , 84th Regiment (York and Lan- 
caster), Jadia, 12th July, 1857 Dumnngthe first rehéf of the 
Iucknow garrison he was the first to capture 4n enclosure 
from the mutincers, under terrible fire. He was conspicuous 
In every engagement that his regiment took part in, and 
was elected by the privates of his battalion to receive the 
Cross, being also promoted to the rank of ensign. (Gaz., 
24 Dec., 1858 ) 

*(196) Narirr, Sergeant W , 13th (Somersetshire Light 
Infantry), Jada, 6th April, 1858. For a véry plucky action 
at -Asimghur, where he bound up a wounded private after 
rescuing him from the mutineers, and afterwards carned 
him out of danger under a heavy fire. (Gaz, 24 Dec., 
1858.) ° 

(1:81) Nasu, Corporal W., Rifle Brigade, Zadra, 11th 
March, 1858. For carrying a wounded comrade out of 
action at Lucknow in the teeth of the rebels, and under a 
heavy fire, (Gaz, 24 Dec., 1858 ) ; 

(160) NEWELL, Private R., oth Lancers, /ndia, 19th 
March, 1858. For helping a comrade whose horse had gone 
down, and rescuing him, under a severe fire, from the rebels 
at Lucknow, (Gas., 24 Dec., 1858.), 


* (53) NORMAN, Private W., 7th F usiliers, Crimca, 19th 
December, 1854. When on single sentry in advance ef the 
picket in the White Horse Ravine—a ‘dangerous post—he 
saw three Russians advancing, to reconnoitfe, through the 
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brushwood. Firing off his rifle, he jumped into the trench 
almost on top of them, capturing two, and bringing them 
into our lines, although the’ Russian picket was only 300 
yards off (See account) (Gas, 24 Feb, 1857 ) 


*(58) OConnor, Sergeant Luke (ifterwards. Major- 
General), 23rd Welsh Fusilers, Crimea, zoth September, 
1854, and 8th September, 185 5. Atul/ma he carned the 
Queen’s Colour after the death of Licutenant Anstruther, 
although wounded himself, and displayed great gallantry at 
the Awan, where he was shot through both thighs. He 
was promoted Ensign. (Gaz, 24 Keb, 1857.) 


(273) ODGERS, Seaman W, H.M S Miger, Nevo Zealand, 
28th March, 1860 [Tor his gallantry in being the first to 
enter a Maori Pah (Gaz, 3 Aug., 1860.) 


(324) O’HeEa, Private T., Rifle Brigade, Cunada, roth 
June, 1866 ‘This action was performed in pecuhar cir- 
cumstances, and not in the presence of an enemy At 
Danville Station, near Quebec, a railway car contaming a 
quantety of ammunition became ignited, and a_ fearful 
explosion was imminent Opening the door, at the nsk of 
his life, he poured water on the ammunition barrels, and 
averted the catastrophe (Gaz, 1 fan, 1867 ) 


* (123) OLPHLRts, Captain Wilham (afterwards General 

Sir W, K.C B), Bengal Artillery, /zd@sa, 25th September, 

1857. He was known 1n the army as “Hell-fire Olpherts,” 

*for his daring bravery. He won the Cross at Lucknow for 
charging on horseback with the Perthshire Light Infantry, 

when, headed by Colonel Campbell, it captured two guns 

in the face of a heavy fire of grape, the Captain afterwards 

returning under a severe fire of musketry to bring up horses 
and lmbers to carry off the cannon. (Gaz., 18 June, 1858.) 


e *(393) Ossorne, Private J, 58th Regiment, Zransvaad, 
and November, 1881. For riding forward towards a strong 
party of Boers at Wesselstroom, and bringing out Pnivate 

e e 
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Mayes, who was wounded, under a heavy fire. (Gaz., 13 
Margh, 1882 ) 


* (364) ©’TooLz, Sergeaht E, Frontier Light Horse, 
“ululand, 3rd July, 1879 For helping to rescue a sergeant 
near O/und:, and holding him upon Lord $Vilhath Beres- 
ford’s «horse, the Zulus being close upon them at the 
time. He was also distinguished for his gallantry on 
many occasions. (Gaz, 10 Oct. 1879 ) 


* (67) “OWENS, Sergeant J, 49th Regiment (Princess 
Charlotte of Wales’s), Crimea, 26th October, 1854. Hor great 
personal gallantry when at close quarters with the Russians 
during a sortic, and helping Lieutenant Conolly to repel the ° 
enemy. (Gas., 24 Feb., 1857.) 


(250) OxrFnuaM, Corporal W, 32nd Regiment (Corn- 
wall), /ndta, 30th July, 1857. For saving the hfe of Mr. 
Capper, of the Civil Service, from the ruins of a house at 
Lucknow under a murderous fire. (Gas; 21 Nov, 1859.) 


(41) PaLMFR, Private “Anthony, Grenadier CGruards, 
Crimea, 5th November, 1854 For distinguished KEravery 
at Jakerman when charging the enemy with some of his 
comrades, and saving the life of Sir C. Russell. (Gaz, 2,4 
Feb., 1857.) 


(73) Park, Sergeant J, 77th Regiment (East Middlesea), 
Crimca, 20th September, 5th November, 1854, rgth April, 
1855. This plucky fellow displayed great gallantry at 
Alma and dnkerman, also at the capture of nifle-pits, and 
in both the assaults on the Xedan, being, moreover, severely 
wounded. (Gaz, 24 Feb, 1857.) 

(186) Park, Gunner J., Bengal Artillery, Zndia, 14th to 
22nd November, 1857. For conspicuous gallantry during 
the relief of Lucknow. (Gax., 24 Dec., 1858.) 


(29) Parkes, Private Samuel, 4th Light Dragoons 
(Queen’s Own, now Hussars), Crzmea, 25th October, 1854. 
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For pluckily defending an unarmed and dismounted non- 
com. against six Russians during the charge of the [aght 
Brigade, and sticking to him until his sword was shot away 
(Gaz., 24 Feb, 1857.) 


*(175) Paron, Sergeant J, 93rd Highlanders, Jada, 
16th November, 1857. Fog reconnoitring alone ragind the 
Shah Nuyiff Mosque, under fire, and discovering a breach 
to which he then led the Highlanders, who took the place. 
Elected by the non-coms of the 93rd (Gass 24 ec, 
1858 ) , 


* (266) .PrARSON, Private J., 86th Regiment (Royal 
» County Down), /adia, 3rd Apmi, 1858. kor charging a 
number of rebels at /hans:, killing one and_ bayoneting 
two more He also brought in a wounded private at 
Calpee under a heavy fire. (Gaz., 1 May, 1860 ) 


(208) PEARSON, Private John, 8th Hussars (King’s Royal 
Insh), Zad:a, 17theJune, 1858 He was one of the regiment 
elected by his comrades for distinguished gallantr# in the 
charge at Gwalior (Gaz, 28 Jan, 1859 ) 


(10) PEEL, Captain W, RN, Crimea, 18th October, 5th 
November, 1854, 18th june, 1855 For flinging a live 
shell over the parapet which had fallen among powder cases 
close to a magazine He joined the officers of the Grenadier 
Guards at /nkerman in the defence of the colours, and 
volunteered to lead the ladder party on the 18th June, 
carrying one himself until he was bowled over He was 
very distinguished with the Naval Brigade during th® Indian 
mutiny, and died of small-pox at Lucknow. (Gaz, 24 Feb., 


1857.) 


(86) PERcy, Ligutenant-Colonel Honourable Henry 
Hugh Manvers (afterwards Lord Percy), Grenadier Guards, 
Crimea, 5th November, 1854. While the Guards were some 
distancg from the Sand-bag Battery, during the battle of /nker- 
man, he charged alone into the battery, afterwards extricating 
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men of various regiments who had charged too far and 
were surrounded by the enemy, all the while under a terrible 
musketry fire, and themselves Without ammunition. Although 
wounded, he brought them out to where cartridges were to 
be obtained, thereby saving some fifty of them, and enabling 
them tp renew the combat. ,He was commended on the 
spot by the Duke of Cambridge. (Gaz. 5 May, 1857.) 


(39) Periz, Sapper J, R E., Crimea, 18th June, 1855. 
For conspicuous gallantry when leading a naval ladder party, 
and rendering invaluable services during the day. » Among 
other things he rescued a wounded man under frre, although 
he himself was wounded by a bullet in the side. (Gaz, 
24 Feb., 1857 ) 


(240) Prinrirs, Ensign E. A 1., 11th Bengal Native In- 
fantry, Zudsa, September, 1857 ‘This gallant young fellow 
was very prominent at the siege of De/hr, where he was 
wourtded three times. With a small pasty of men, he took 
the Water Bastion from the rebels, but wus unfortunately 
killed on the 18th. (Graz, 21 Oct., 1859 ) 


(314) Pickarn, Lieutenant Arthur Frederick, R A., /Veze 
“ealand, 20th November, 1863. At the Rangirir: Pak he 
crossed and recrossed the parapet to procure water for the 
wounded when the fire was so heavy that none of the men 
would venture. (Gaz., 23 Sept., 1864.) 


& 


(309) PircHEr, Lieutenant and Adjutant H. W. (after- 
wards Captain), 4th Punjaub Infantry, Umbeyla, India, 30th 
October and 16th November, 1863. For great gallantry in 
both attacks on the Crag Picket, in the last of which he was 
so badly wounded that he had to be carned out of action. 
(Gaz, 19 July, 1864.) 


*(238) PRENDERGAST, Lieutenant Harry North Dalrymple 
(afterwards General Sir, K.C.B.), Madras Engineers, /a22, 
2tst November, and several other dates, 1857. Several pages 
would be required to record this officer’s *galfantry. At 


& 
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Mundisore he risked his hfe to save Lieutenant G. Dev, 
14th Light Dragoons, by attempting to cut down a Velaitec 
who had covered him with ‘his piece  Prendefgast was 
wounded by the discharge, and would probably have been 
killed if Major Orr had not slain the rebel He was specially 
mentioned by Sir Hugh Rgse when voluntarily agting as 
his aide-de-camp in the action near Rafexré on the eena 
River, where he exhibited great bravery and had his horse 
killed Also at the action of the Sefzea agaiyst ‘Tanta 
Topee, where he distinguished himself when charging with 
Need's*troop of the 14th Light Dragoons, beng again 
severely wounded. (Gaz, 21 Oct, 1859.) 

(26) Prerryjoun, Colour-Sergeant J, Royal Marine 
Taght Infantry, Cr:mea, 5th November, 1854. For occupy- 
ine an advanced position at Jakerman, and shooting four 
of the Russians. (Gaz, 24 Feb, 1857.) 


*(320) Pring, Captain of After-Guard, T , /izpan, 6th Sep- 
tember, 1864. For gallantly spconding Midshipman Boyes, 
who was carrying the colours at Szmono Sekt, until Pride 
was tefribly wounded in the chest (Gaz, 21 April, 1865.) 


*(142) Prosyn, Captain Dighton Macnaghten (after- 
Wards General Sir, K.CB, K.CSI), 2nd Punjaub 
Cavalry, Zzdta, 1857 The gallant acts of this officer during 
the campaign were legion I quote from Sir Hope Grant's 
despatch. “At the battle of Agra, when his squadron 
charged the rebel infantry, he was some time separated from 
‘his men, and surrounded by five or six sepoye. He 
defended himself from the various cuts made at him, and, 
before his own men had joined him, had cut down two of 
his assailants At another time, in single combat with a 
sepoy, he was wounded 1n the wrist by a bayonet, and his 
horse also was slightly wounded, but, though the sepoy 
fought desperately, he cut him down: The same day he 
Singled out a standatd-bearer, and, 1n presence of a number 
of the erfemy, killed him and captured the standard. 
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These are only a few of the gallant deeds of this gallant 
young officer.” (Gaz., 18 June, 1858.) 

(49) ‘Prosser, Private J.,‘1st Regiment (The Royal Reg- 
ment), Crimea, 16th June and 11th August, 1855. Under 
a cross-fire he pursued and collared a soldier’ who was 
deserting to the enemy, and afterwards brought in a 
wounded private of the 9th Foot, who was lying helpless, 
under a heavy fire. (Gaz., 24 Feb, 1857 ) 


(106)*PurCELT, Private J., 9th Lancers, /aa@za, roth June, 
1857. For saving the life of Brigadier-General James 
Hope Grant, C B, who was unhorsed and surrounded by 
mutineers, before Del/u He was assisted by Private ' 
Hancock, who offered the General his horse, and by 
Roopur Khan (Gaz, 15 Jan, 1858 ) 

(164) PvF, Sergeant-MajorC , 53rd Regiment, /udza, 17th 
November, 1857 He was elected by his brother non.- 
com¢, and afterwards *received a commusston, for very 
conspituous gallantry at /#cknow upon many occasions, 
particularly for bringing up ammunition under fre (Gaz, 
24 Dec, 1858 ) 

* (1:8) Rasy, Lieutenant H. J (afterwards Rear-Admiral, 
C.B), Cremea, 18th June, 1855 For rescuing a woundéd 
private of the 57th Regiment who was crying for assistance, 
and carrying him to a place of refuge under heavy fire. 
Knight of the Legion of Honour (Gaz., 24 Feb., 1857 ) 


(115) RamaGr, Sergeant H., 2nd Dragoons (Scots Greys), 
Crimea, 25th October, 1854. Dumng the charge of the 
Heavy Brigade he saved the hfe of a wounded comrade, 
Private Gardiner, dispersed seven Russians who were sur- 
rounding another, Private McPherson, and also dismounted 
and captured a prisoner. (Gazx., 4 June, 1858 ) 

(138) Raynor, Captain W., Bengal Veteran Establish- 
ment, Juda, 11th May, 1857. For helping to défend tht 
magazine at Delhs, (Gaz., 18 June, 1858) . 
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*(279) Reane, Surgeon Herbert Taylor (afterward3 
Surgeon General, C B ), 61st Regiment (South Gloucester), 
/ndta, 14th and 16th September, 1857 During the siege of 
Delfi, while attending to the wounded at the end of a street, 
a band of rebels established themselves on the roofs of the 
houses, and began to fire down, but the gallant syrgeon 
drew his sword, and, gathering a few soldiers— about ten in 
all—rushed up the stairs, under a heavy fire, on to the flat 
roofs, and dislodged the scoundrels, two of his ttle party 
being killed and half a dozen wounded During the assault 
on the thorning of the 16th the fire-eating doctor accom- 
, pamed his refiment, was one of the first up at the breach 
in the magavine, and, assisted by a serpeant, spiked one of 
the guns with his own hands (Gaz, 5 Feb., 1861.) 


(15) RiFves, Seaman T, RN, Crimea, 5th November, 
1854 He mounted a banquette at Zakerman, under a 
heavy fire, and, collecting all the muskets of the wounded 
he could Jay his Bands on, blazed away at the Russians 
(Gaz, 24 Feb, 9857 ) = 


*(199) RENNIE, Lieutenant and Adjutant W (now 
retired Hon. Lieutenant-Colonel, full pay), goth Perthshire 
Iyght Infantry, Zzdia, 21st and 25th September, 1857. for 
conspicuous gallantry in the advance upon Lucknaz, 
charging the rebel guns, under a heavy musketry fire, in 
advance of his skirmishers, and preventing the mutinecrs 
from dragging off a gun, which we captured in consequence. 
Also at Lucknow in having charged 1n advance of the goth 
column, 1n the face of a heavy fire of grape, and forcing the 
enemy to abandon their guns. (Gaz, 24 Dec., 1858 ) 


(215) Renny, Lieutenant George Alexander (since 
Major-General), Bengal Horse Artillery, /zda, 16th Septem- 
ber, 1857. During a desperate attempt on the part of the 
rebels to recapture the Delhi Magazine, when, under a heavy 
cfoss-firafrom the talf houses on the nght flank, the Selinghur 
and the Palace, they tned to lght a thatched roof for the 
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second time, Licutenant Renny mounted to the top of the 
magazine wall, in the face of almost certain death, and flung 
several lwe shells down into the middlz of the rebels, which 
had the effect of frustrating the attempt. (Gez., 12 April, 
1859.) : . 

* (357) ReEyNo.ps, Surgeon-Mayor J. H. (afterwards 
Brigadier-Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel), M.B., A.M.) , Zu/u- 
land, 22nd and 23rd January, 1879. For great devotion 
to the wounded, under fire, at Horke’s Drift, where he 
also brought ammunition for the defenders of the hospital 
hut at imminent risk of his life. (See account.) (waz, 17 
June, 1879.) 

(48) Reynotps, Private W, Scots Fusilier Guards, 
Crimea, zoth September, 1854. For gallantry at Alma, 
where he was conspicuous in helping rally the men round 
their colours during the temporary disorder. (Gas, 
24 Feb, 1857 ) 

* (245) RiciARDSON, Private G , 34th Regiment (Cumber- 
land), /ndra, 27th Apnil, 1854 Although séverely wounded, 
with one arm disabled, the plucky fellow closed with 
a rebel at Aezeanse, Trans Gogra, who was armed with a 
loaded revolver, and secured him. (Gaz, 11 Nov., 1859.) 


*(9) RicKaRD, Quartermaster W. (afterwards Chief 
Officer of Coast Guard), R.N , Crimea, 11th October, 18565 
For great self-devotion in remaining to help a comrade 
who had sunk in the deep mud, although ternbly fatigued 
himself, and under a heavy fire at the time. Kaunght of 
the Legion of Honour. (Gaz., 24 Feb., 1857.) 

* (373) RipGeway, Captain R. K. (afterwards Major), 
Bengal Staff Corps, Xonorna, Naga fftlls, India, 2nd 
November, 1879. For a gallant attempt to destroy a 
barricade, getting severely wounded 1n the shoulder. (Gaz, 
11 May, 18So.) 

(3) Rosarts, Chief Gunner John,¢R N, Crimea, 29tir 
May, 1855. For displaying particular gallantry at Genitché, 
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when wé burned the Russian stores, in circumstances of 


great peril. Kight of the Legion of Honour. (Gaz, 24 
Feb., 1857.) 


* (190) Ronerts, Lieutenant Frederick Sleigh (afterwards 
Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, GC.B, GCSI, GCIE), 
Bengal Artillery, /vdsa, 2nd January, 1858 — For great 
gallantry in action When following the retreating rebels at 
Ahodagunge he saw two sepoys getting away with a colour, 
and, spurnng after them, he came up as they were about to 
cnter a village One of them fired, but the cap snapped, 
fortunately for the Lieutenant, who cut the standard-bearer 
, down, and took the colour. On the same day he rode to 
the assistance of a sowar who was engaged with a sepoy 
armed with musket and bayonet. Dashing up without 
hesitation, he killed the sepoy with one sword-stroke across 
the face The subsequent reputation for gallantry and good 
gencralship gamned by the popular “ Lord Bobs,” as he 1s 
known in the arnyy, 1s second to none in our Service. 
(Gaz, 24 Dec, 1858 ) ? 


(193) Rosi ris, Private J R, goth Lancers, Zadia, 28th 
September, 1857 For carrying a mortally wounded comrade 
through the streets of Bovlundshuhur, under a heavy fire, 
by which he was wounded himself. *(Gaz, 24 Dec., 1858 ) 


* (156) Roxginson, Seaman k., RN , /vdia, 13th March, 
1858 For extinguishing a fire among the sand-bags of a 
battery under a hail of balls so murderous that the gallant 
fellow was himself dangerously wounded (Gaz., 24 Dec., 
1858 ) 


* (216) Ropyy, Ensign Patrick (afterwards retired 
Colonel, Bengal Unattached List), Bengal Army, /aa@:a, 27th 
September, 1858 His gallantry was very marked, and 
earned the particular notice of Sir Hope Grant. ‘lhe action 
winch wen hifn thg Cross happened in this wise. At 
Kuthirga a rebel subadar of the 8th Native Infantry, a 
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powerful fellow of most determined chargcter, was keeping 
the cavalry at bay, armed with a percussion musket, kneel- 
ing and covering them each time they attempted to get at 
him. Roddy went straight at him, the rebel firing at six 
yards range and killing the former’s horse Before Roddy 
could disengage himself from, his stirrups the sepoy was 
upon him, but, grappling with him, after a smart struggle 
he managed to get to his sword and ran the rebel through 
the body. (Gaz., 12 April, 1859 ) 


(248) RopcLrs, Private G., 71st Highland Light Infantry, 
india, 16th June, 1858 Single-handed at Afvrar, near 
Groahor, ths brave fellow tackled a party of seven rebels, 
who were well armed and strongly posted, and killed one of 
them  (Gaz., 11 Nov, 1859.) 


(283) Roorrs, Lieutenant Robert Montresor (afterwards 
Major-General, C B.), 34th Regiment, CéAzaa, 21st August, 
1860. He was one of three brave fellows who swam the 
ditches at the Zaku Aor/s, and entered an embrasure in the 
North Fort during the assault He afterwards commanded 
the goth in the Zulu War; and his death 15 announced 
strangely enough as I am penning this record of his 
gallantry. (Gaz., 13 Aug, 1861 ) 


(147) RossMonn, Sergeant-Major M, 37th Bengal, N I, 
fudia, 4th June, 1857 He was remarkable for his plucky 
exertions during the outbreak at Senares. He assisted 
Colonel Spottiswoode to fire the native lines, and brought 
in an Officer and his family from a detached bungalow 
into barracks, afterwards going out and rescuing several 
more, people in circumstances of great danger (Gaz, 
4 Aup., 1858.) 


1 
(37) Ross, Corporal J.. R.E., Crimea, 21st July, 23rd 
August, 8th September, 1855. This plucky fellow’s exploits 
were all performed at the imminent hazard of his‘ewn life. 
On the first date he displayed great bravery in connecting 
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works ;°on the second, in placing and filling gabions under 
a heavy fire, and on the third, for creeping forward tp the 
Redan and reporting its evacyation. (Gaz, 24 Feb., 1857.) 


* (62) ROWLANDs, Captain Hugh, 41st Regiment (Welsh) 
(now General, C.B), CrimcaZ sth November, 1854. At 
the battle of Z/akerman he gescued a wounded offecer who 
was surrounded by the enemy, and also held his ground 
on picket with great pluck during the Russian advance. 
Knight of the Legion of Honour (Gaz, 24 keb., 1857.) 


(16@) Rusu, Sergeant-Mayjor David, oth Lancers, /adz, 
19th March, 1858 ‘This gallant representative of a gallant 
regiment attacked no less than eight rebels strongly posted 
near Lucknou, supported by one comrade, and killed three 
ofthem. (Gaz, 24 Dec, 1858 ) 


(40) RUSSELL, Captain Sir Charles, Bart. (afterwards Laeu- 
tenant-Colonel), G:renadier Guards, Crimca, 5th November, 
1854. He volunteered to take a battery 1f anyone would 
follow him, arf succeeded “With tremendous risk. (See 
account) (Gaz, 24 Feb, 1857 ) 


(132) RYAN, Private John, 1st Madras European Fusiliers, 
gndia, 26th September, 1857 For extraordinary bravery in 
defence of the wounded at Lucknow (See account) (Gaz, 
18 June, 1858 ) 


(308) Ryan, Lance-Corporal J, 65th Regiment, Vez 
Zealand, 7th September, 1863 For rescuing a mortally 
"wounded officer, Captain Smith, with the aid of®Privates 
Bulford and Talbot, and staying by his body all night in 
the bush Although gazetted, Ryan never wore his honour, 
being drowned when trying to rescue a drunken cofnrade. 
(Gaz., 19 Jan., 18644 


(203) Ryan, Drummer M , 1st Bengal European Fusiliers 
dsinte 1oist Regiment), /zdia, 14th September, 1857. For 
flinging byrning ammunition cases over a parapet into the 

x 
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water, saving many lives thereby, and carrying his own 
life in his hand all the time. ( Gaz, 24 Dec., 1858 ) 


(145) SALKELD, Lieutenant Phihp, Bengal Engineers, 
India, 14th September, 1857. For determined gallantry and 
self-devotion at De/hi during the blowing in‘*of the Cash- 
mere Gate, where he was mortilly wounded (See Home, 
Smith, and Hawthorne.) (Gaz., 18 June, 1858.) 


¥(158)Sa1 Mon, Lieutenant Nowell (now Admiral, K.C.B.), 
RN., Jadia, 16th November, 1857 ‘For gallantly volunteer- 
ing to climb a tree which commanded the wall of the Shah 
Nu)jiff Mosque at Lucknow, and firing on the énemy from 
the branches with rifles handed up to him by a man of the 
93rd Highlanders ‘The Lieutenant was severely wounded 
(Gaz, 24 Dec, 1858 ) 

* (375) SARTORIUS, Captain (now Major-General E H ), 
soth Regiment, 4f/ehanistan, 24th October, 1879 He led a 
small party at Zac: against an unknown number of the enemy 
and cleared them out of a strong position on the top of 
the Shak /Juy hill, losing only one man of his own party, 
but being severely wounded himself Ten years before, he 
had won the bronze medal of the Royal Humane Society 
for rescuing three children from drowning at Broadstairs, 
29th June, 1869 (Gaz, 17 May, 1881 ) 


* (339) SarToRius, Captain Reginald Wilham (now 
Colonel, C.M.G ), 6th Bengal Cavalry, dshkantee, 17th Janu- 
ary, 1874 For carrying a mortally wounded Houssa 
Sergeant-Major under a heavy fire at Adéugoo. He was 
also the hero of a remarkably plucky nde through the 
enemy's country during the war. He is brother to the 
last mentioned. (Gazx., 26 Oct., 1874 ) 


(367) Scu1e5s, Corporal, Natal Native Forces, Zududand, 
22nd and 23rd January, 1879 A Rorke’s Drift man. He 
distinguished himself among other ways Ly creeping along a‘ 
wall and shooting a Zulu who was firing from the end. He 
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1s known to have shot two other dangerous enemies, and 
was badly wounded. , (Gaz., 3 Dec., 1879.) 


(17) SCHOLEFIELD, Seaman M., R.N., Crimea, 5th 
November, 1854. The gallant, tar mounted a banquette at 
Inkerman under a severe fire, and helped to check the 
enemy’s advance by using thé muskets of disabled soldiers. 
(See Gorman and Reeves.) (Gaz, 24 Feb., 1857.) 


(342) Sco1T, Captain A (late Major), Bengal Staff 
Corps, then of the 4th Sikhs, Beloochistan, 26th July, 1877. 
For saving the life of an officer at Quetfa by his personal 

| prowess, where he bayoneted a couple of Pathans and 
closed with a third, who was finally killed by some men of 
the 4th Sikh Infantry. (Gaz, 18 Jan., 1878.) 


* (374) Scott, Sergeant R. G. (afterwards [.ieutenant), 
Cape Mounted Rifles, South Africa, 8th April, 1879. He 
volunteered, with seven others, the night before the attack 
on Motrost's Mountain to creep forward and gain a position 
from which they could fling time-shells among the Basutos 
at the moment the attack should be made. The third shell 
shattered his mght hand, wounded his left leg, and injured 
three of the party. (Gaz., 1 Oct., 1880.) 


* (321) SEELEY, Seaman W , Japan, 6th September, 1864 
For displaying great courage and intelligence at Stmono Sekt 
in reconnoitring the enemy’s position, and remaining under 
fire although wounded in the arm. (Gaz, 21 April, 1865.) 


* (388) SELLaR, Lance-Corporal G. (afterwards Sefgeant), 
yand Highlanders, Afghanistan, 14th December, 1879. 
He was the first to reach the top of the Asmaz heights at 
Kabu/, and defeated one of the foe after a furious hand- 
to-hand struggle, in evhich he was wounded. (Gaz., 
18 Oct., 1881.) 
, o* 6323) SHaw, Captain Hugh (now Major-General, C B.), 
18th Regiment (The Royal Irish), Mew Zealand, 24th Janu- 
, ary, 1865. For risking his own life to rescue a wounded 
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soldier, under a heavy fire, at Wukumaru, and bringing him 
safely out of the bush, with the help of four privates. 
(Gaz., 28'Nov., 1865.) : 


(154) SHaw, Sapper Samuel, 3rd Battalion, Rifle Brigade, 
dndia, 1 3th June, 1858. This brave fellow was the hero of 
a very furious single combat witH’a rebel, whom he eventually 
killed, near Mawabgunge. (Gaz., 26 Oct, 1858.) 


(235) SHEBBEARE, Captain R. H., 60th Bengal Native 
Infantry, /n#dia, 14th September, 1857. For conspicuous 
gallantry at De/hz, where, after endeavouring to capture a 
loopholed serai, he re-formed his men under its walls, amid, 
a hail of bullets, and, although he was wounded, conducted 
the rearguard, when they retired, over a canal. (Gaz, 
21 Oct., 1859.) 


(14) SHEPPARD, or SHEPHERD, Boatswain J., R.N, 
Crimé€1, 15th July and-16th August, 1855. For proceeding 
out inte the harbour of Sedgstopol alone in a punt on two 
occasions 1n a gallant endeavour to blow up Russian men- 
of-war. Knight of the Legion of Honour. (Gaz, 24 Feb., 
1857.) 

(59) Su1ELps, Corporal R., 23rd Welsh Fusiliers, Crimea, 
8th September, 1855. For volunteering, under a heavy 
fire, to recover a mortally-wounded officer after the attack 
on the Redan. (Gas., 24 Feb., 1857.) 


(22 1) SIMPSON, Quartermaster-Sergeant John (afterwards 
Major), 42nd Highlanders, /adia, 15th Apmil, 1858. For 
conspicuous bravery and self-devotion during the attack on 
the Fort of Asya, when he volunteered to get within forty 
yards of the parapet and bring in, first, Lieutenant Douglas, 
and then a private, both of whom wére badly wounded, all 
the while under a heavy fire. (Gaz., 27 May, 1859.) 


(61) Sims, Private J. J., 34th Regiinent (Cumberland), 
Crimea, 18th June, 1855. For great bravery tn rescuing 
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wounded men in front of the Redan in broad daylight un&er 
a heavy fire. (Gaz., 24 Feb, 1857.) 


* (170) SINNOTT , Lance-Corporal J , 84th Regiment (York 
and Lancaster), /vaja, 6th October, 1857. For proceeding, 
with Sergeants Glynn, Mullir$, and Private Mullins, to the 
rescue of Lieutenant Gibaus, who was mortally woended, at 
Lucknow, and carrying him in under a heavy fire. Sinnott 
was chosen by his comrades as the pluckiest of them all. 
(Gaz, 24 Dec, 1858.) - 


* @43) StEavon, Corporal M., Royal Engineers, Jada, 
3rd April, 858 For sticking to his post, under a heavy fire, 
when working at a sap at Jkanst. (Gaz, 11 Nov, 1859.) 


* (403) SmitH, Gunner Albert, Royal Artillery, Nile 
Expedition, Sevdan, 17th January, 1885. For protecting 
Lieutenant Guthrie, RA, in the square at Aéu Alea. 
(Gaz, 12 May, 1885 ) 


(317) Smigu, Captain Fyederick Augustus (afterwards 
Colonel), 43rd Monmouthshrre Light Infantry, Vew Zealand, 
21st June, 1864. For particularly gallant conduct in leading 
his company at Zueranga, when wounded, in the attack on 


ethe Pah, jumping down into rifle-pits and engaging hand-to- 


hand with the Maorns. (Gaz, 4 Nov., 1864 ) 


(112) SmituH, Lance-Corporal Henry, 52nd Oxfordshire 
Light Infantry, /ndza, 14th September, 1857. For carrying 
away a wounded comrade, under a fire of grape and 
musketry, at Del4i, when we retired from the Chdndn 
Chauk. (Caz., 24 April, 1858.) 


(110) SmrrH, Sergeant J., Bengal Engineers, Zzaja, 14th 
Septémber, 1857. He was one of the explosion party at 
the Cashmere Gaté at Delhi. (See Hawthorne, Home, 
Salkeld. ) (Gaz., 24 April, 1858.) 


(183) Smita, Private J., roznd Regiment, /zdia, 16th 
Novembér, «857. For a gallant display of pluck at the 
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Secundra Bagh, Lucknow, which he was one of the first to 
enter, and, although severely wounded in three places, he 
continued to fight, and remained at his duty all day, 
being afterwards unanimously elected for the honour by 
his comrades. (Gaz, 24 Dec., 1858 )* : 


* (469) SmirH, Lieutenant John Manners (now Captain, 
C.1.E.), Indian Staff Corps, near W:/4, Hunza Nagar country, 
to the north-west of Cashmere, zoth December, 1891 ~—‘ For 
great gallatitry in leading the storming party against the 
hill-fort. (Gaz., 12 July, 1892.) ‘ 


* (55)SMmITH, Corporal P., 17th Regiment (Leicestershire), 
Crimea, 18th June, 1855. For sallying out into the trenches 
many times to rescue wounded men, under a fearful fire, 
before the Redan (Gaz, 24 Feb., 1857 ) 


(161) Spence, Troop-Sergeant-Major D., oth Lancers, 
fndia,17th January, 1858 For rescuing a wounded man 
from a throng of rebels at SAwensabad at the risk of his own 
hife (Gaz, 24 Dec., 1858.) 


€ 
(223) Spence, Private E., 42nd Highlanders, /na-a, 
15th April, 1858. For covering the retreat of a party under 
Captain Cafe, 4th Punjaub Rifles, which was carrying in a 
wounded officer at Auya, under a heavy fire and circum- 
stances of great peril, Spence dying two days afterwards from 
the wounds he received on that occasion. (Gaz., 27 May, 


1859.) ; 4 


* (316) STaGPOOLE, Drummer D., 57th Regiment, Vew 
Zealand, 2nd October, 1863. For rescuing a wounded 
comrade, under a heavy fire, at Fonfoko. Stagpoole.has a 
medal in addition for distinguished cenduct 1n the field for 
similar actions. (Gaz., 23 Sept., 1864.) 


* (44) STANLOCK, Private W., Coldstream Guards,'Crimehs 
October, 1854. For gallantry with Goodlake’s, sharpshooters 
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when they captured the arms of a Russian picket See 
account.) (Gaz, 24 Feb., 1857.) 


(174) Srewart, Captaih Wilham George Drummond 
(now Sir W. G. D., Bart , retired Major), 93rd Highlanders, 
Indta,* 16th eNovember, 1887. Elected by his brother 
officers for distinguished epersonal gallantry at «Zucknow 
when attacking and capturing two guns, which commanded 
the mess-house. (Gaz., 24 Dec., 1858 ) 


(45) Srronu, Private George, Coldstream Guards, 
Crim@a, September, 1855 For pitching a live shell out of 
the trenches. (Gaz, 24 Feb., 1857.) 


(13) SULLIVAN, Boatswain’s Mate J (afterwards Chief 
Boatswain), R.N., Crimea, roth April, 1855. For planting a 
flax on a mound out im the open to show his battery some 
concealed Russian guns which were creating great havoc 
among us He displayed then, as ever, the greatest goolness 
in the midst of danger. Knight of the Legion of, HfLonour, 
etc etc. (Gaz., 24 Feb, 1857 ) 


@ 
(256)°Surion, Bugler W, Goth Rifles, Jzdza, 13th 
September, 1857 Elected by his comrades for two exploits 
“at Delhi st, on August 2nd, when the rebels attacked 
in force, he sprang forward and killed one of their buglers 
who was sounding (date not recorded on the Cross), 2nd, 
for bravery when reconnoitring the breach (Gaz, 20 Jan, 
1860 ) 


= 

*(101) SYLVESTER, Assistant-Surgeon Henry Thomas, 
M.B, 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers, Crzmea, 8th and 18th Sep- 
tember, 1855. For going out under a heavy fire, close to 
the Redan, to dress the wounds of Lieutenant Dyneley, who 
lay there morally wounded. He was again mentioned in 
General Simpson’s despatch for similar courage also under 
° heavy *fire during? our disastrous assault. Knight of the 

Legion of Hpnour. (Gaz., 20 Nov., 1857.) 
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(100) Symons, Sergeant G., R.A, Crimea, 6th June, 
1855. For volunteering to unmask a battery, under a 
tremendotis fire, which grew fiotter as embrasure after em- 
brasure was exposed. The gallant fellow, who was badly 
wounded, received promotfon as Ii1eutenant, 5th Batt, 
Military, Train (Gaz, 20 Noy, 1857 ) 


(19) Tayror, Captain of the Forecastle J, RN , Crzmea, 
18th Junc, 1855 = For rescuing a severely wounded private 
of the 57th who was imploring piteously for help, and 
carrying him, under a heavy fire, toshelter (Gaz, a4Feb, 


1857 ) ; 


(95) Tirsparr, Taeutenant Christopher Charles (after- 
wards Mayor Gencral, KR CMG), RA, Crimean Par, 29th 
september, 1855 bor very remarkable gallantry when 
A.D C to the celebrated Fenwick Willams at Aja@zs, Asia 
Minor During a myht attack he cleared a redoubt of the 
Russidns, ralhed the ‘Turkish artillery,*and saved many 
Russian® wounded from = the infuriated ‘Turks at great 
personal risk (Gaz, 25 Sept, 1857 ) 


$ 

* (313) Trmpre, Assistant-Surgeon Willham, MB (since 
Brig -Surgeon), RA, Mere “Zealand, oth November, 1863, 
kor great bravery under a concentrated tire during the assault 
on the Aangiri: Pah His devotion to the wounded, and 
more especially Captain Mercer, who unfortunately died, 
was most marked, and associated with him on that occa- 
sion was) Lieutenant Pickard, RA (Gaz, 23 Sept,, 
1864 ) 


* (299) THackbrRas, Lieutenant Edward Talbot (now 
Colonel, C.B ), Bengal Engineers, /mdia, 16th September, 
1857. For eatinguishing a fre in the Delhi Magazine 
enclosure under close and heavy musketry, his own hfe 
being in mmuinent danger from the eaplosion of Cou bustiuies 
in the shed. (Gaz, 29 April, 1862) « “« 


(201) THomas, Bombardier J., Bengal Astillry, Zzdza, 
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27th September, 1857 For rescuing a wounded man in 
circumstances of pecuhar perl, coupled with a heavy-fire 
from the sepoys at Licknon' “(Gaz, 24 Dec, 1858 ) 


(220) THowPson,e Lance Corporal A, 42nd Highlanders 
(Black Watch)? Jada, 15th Apni, 1858 kor helping Cap- 
tain Cafe to brmg in an officer’s body under a heavy fire at 
Ruhva (Gaz, 27 May, 1859 ) 


(258) THOMPSON, Private J , Goth Rifles, 7vdza~ goth July, 
1857 gi hus brave man was elected by his comrades for 
persistent gallantry throughout the siege of Pe/As, and more 
particularl, “for the rescue of his officer, Captain Wilson, 
who was surrounded (G'az, 20 Jan, 1860.) 


(107) Towns, Major (afterwards Sirl], K CB), Bengal 
Artillery, /2dza, th July, 1857  ~=kor ene gallantry at 
Delhi sn assisting his subaltern Hills 9 (See account ) 
(Gaz, 24 April, 1858 ) ° 


(280) TRAVERS, Major Jamts (afterwards General, CB), 
2nd Bengal, NI, Zvdia, 1st July, 1857 For daring bravery 
when Holkar attacked the Indore Presidency With five 
men he charged the guns, drove off the gunners, and saved 
the lives of a number of fugitives by so doing, his acc outre- 
ments being shot through, and his horse hit in three places 
(Gaz, 1 March, 1861 ) 


* (332) Trevor, Captain William Spottiswoode (now 
eMajor-General), RE (late Bengal), Bhootan, Inga, 30th 
Apnil, 1865 For leading an attack on a loopholed block- 
house at Dewan Girt, where he was wounded, in company 
with Lieutenant Dundas (See Dundas.) (Gaz, 31, Dec, 
1867 y - 


* (5) TREWAVAS, Seaman J , RN , Crimea, 3rd July, 1855. 
Ferecutting the hawsers of a floating bridge under fire in 
the Straits of Genzteiz. Knight of the Legion of Honour. 
(Gaz, 24 Fels, 1857 
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/ (259) Turner, Private S., Goth Rifles, /ndia, toth June 
1857. For bringing off a mortally wounded officer during 
a night. struggle at De//z, being himself severely wounded 
while doing so. (Gaz., 20 Jan., 1860 ) 


(146) TyTLiR, Lieutentat John Adam (afterwards Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, C.B.), 66th (Goorkha) Bengal, NI, /zd:a, 
roth February, 1858. For dashing alone on horseback in 
advance of his men at Choorpoorah, and engaging hand- 
to-hand With the enemy’s gunners until our fellows came up 
and took them, receiving a spear wound in the,chest, a 
bullet through his left arm, and another thrqugh his mnght 
sleeve, being all the while under a heavy fire of round shot,¢ 
grape and musketry. (Gaz, 4 Aug, 1858 ) 


* (385) VousprtNn, Captain W J., 5th Punjaub Cavalry 
(now Brevet-Colonel), Bengal Staff Corps, Afyhantistan, 
14th December, 1879. For charging several times back- 
wards and forwards through a body of Afghans at Cabul 
with dnly twelve men under hin, killing ftve of the enemy 
himself (Gaz, 18 Oct., 1881.) , 


(197) WaAvEsON, Ensign Richard (afterwards Colonel), 
7§th Stirlingshire, /zd:a, 18th July, 1857. For great bravery 
in the Sudyee Alundee*at Delhi, where he saved the life of 
Private Michael Farrell, killing the sowar who was attacking 
him, and again, the same day, killing another trooper who 
was about to murder Private John Barry when wounded 
and helpless. (Gaz., 24 Dec., 1858.) ‘ 


* (116) WALKER, Lieutenant Mark (now General, K.C B.), 
30th Cambnidgeshire, Crimea, 5th November, 1854 For 
dariig bravery at Jnkerman, where, to encoumge his 
men, he jumped over a wall in faée of two battalions of 
Russian infantry, his regiment following and repulsing the 
foe. (Gaz., 4 June, 1858.) : @ a. ee 


e 6 
(293) WALLER, Lieutenant Wilham Francis Fredenck 
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éafterwards Lieutenant-Colonel), 2 sth Bombay Native In- 
fantry, /adia, zoth June,1858 For great personal gallantry 
and extraordinary coolness at.the storming of the Fortress 
of Gwuator. He and Lieutenant Rose, who was killed, 
were the only Europeans present, but with a handful of 
sepoys they climbed to the %of of a house, shot the rebel 
gunners, stormed the fort, and kalled every mutineer in itt. 
(Gaz, 25 Feb., 1862.) 


(254) WALIER, Colour-Sergeant G, 6oth Riges, dia, 
14th and 18th September, 1857. Selected by his officers for 
oe ° ° 
conspicuous bravery at De/hz in charging and capturing the 
guns and repulsing a sudden attack on our own. (Gaz, 

20 Jan., 1860 ) 


(66) WaLrers, Sergeant G, 49th Regiment (Princess 
Charlotte of Wales’s), Crea, 5th November, 1854. For 
the plucky rescue of Brgadier-General Adams at /uvherman 
when surrounded py Russians, one of whom Walters killed. 
(Gaz, 24 Feb, 1857 ) 


* WanTAGE, Lord (see Lindsay) 


Sd 


(134) Warp, Private Henry, 78th Highlanders, /adza, 
25th and 26th September, 1857 For his cool bravery in 
protecting Lieutenant Havelock’s- dhoohe at Lucknow. 
(See account.) (Gaz, 18 June, 1858 ) 


(206) Warp, Sergeant Joseph, 8th Hussars, /dia, 17th 
June, 1858 For his gallantry in the squadron charge at 
"Gwalior. (Gaz, 28 Jan., 1859.) ° 


* (359) WaASSALL, Private S , 80th Regiment (Staffordshire 
Volunteers), Zu/uland, 22nd January, 1879 For saving 
a drowhing comrade 1n the Buffalo River, under fire. (Gaz, 
17 June, 1879 ) 7 

* (143) Watson, Lieutenant John (since General Sir J., 
K°C.B.}° rst Punjaub Cavalry, /zdia, 14th November, 
1857. For a,brilhant attack on the rebel cavalry, which 
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he routed, receiving three wounds. (See account) (Gaz., 
18-June, 1858.) 


(81) WHEAI LEY, Private F,, Rifle Brigade, Crimea, roth 
November, 1854. For throwing a live shell out of the 
trenches before Sebastopol. nee , 24 Feb, 1857 ) 


(239) WHIRLPOOL, Private F, 3rd Bombay European 
Regiment (afterwards 1ogth), Jad:a, 3rd April and 2nd 
May, 1858. ‘This man has a splendid record. He rescued 
several wounded, under a heavy fire, at /Aansi, and, going 
to the rescue of a wounded officer at Zohar, ‘received 
seventeen desperate wounds in his defence, Sne of which 
nearly severed his head from his body, in spite of which he 
survived, (Gaz., 21 Oct, 1859 ) 


* (412) WHIICHURCH, Surgeon-Captain Harry Frederick, 
Indian Medical Service, Chifra/, 3rd March, 1895. For 
great yallantry in bringing in Captain Baird = (See account ) 
(Gaz., 16th July, 1895.) | n 


*(379) WuiTe, Major G. S (now General Sy G S., 
K.C.B, G.C.LE, Commander-in-Chief in India), g2nd 
Highlanders, Afghanistan, 6th October, 1879, and 1st 
September, 1880. For great gallantry at Charastah, whére 
he climbed a fortified hill held by a large number of the 
enemy, with two comrades, and, they being exhausted, he 
went on alone and shot the leader of the enemy The 
second act was a dash at Candakhar on to a gun which 
they captured. (Gazx., 3 June, 1881.) 


(27) Wi.kKinson, Bombardier Thomas, Royal Marine 
Artijlery, Crimea, 5th June, 1855. For remarkably cool 
bravery in repairing the advanced batteries under a heavy 
fire. (Gaz., 24 Feb., 1857.) 


* (346) WILLIAMS, Private J., 24th Regynent, Zululand, 
22nd and 23rd January, 1879. One ‘of the Rorhe’s Drift 
men who defended the hospital. (Gaz., 2 May, 1879.) 
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' * (180) WiLMoT, Captain Henry (now Brev.-Major Sir Ha 
Bart., C.B ), Rifle Brigade, Zadsa, 11th March, 1858. Near 
the [ron Bridge at Zacknow he found himself, with four of 
his men, at the end of a street close to a large body of rebels. 
One of the four (Hawkes), being shot through both legs, be- 
came entirely helpless, and tw of the others picked him up, 
the Captain covering the retreat with the men’s nifles for a 
considerable distance (Gaz, 24 Nec., 1858.) 


* (399) Witson, Captain A K (CB), R.N , Soadan, 29th 
February, 1884 For a series of single-handed combats 
with the enemy at £/ Zed in defence of the guns, saving 
'many of his men, although himself wounded. (Gaz., 
21 May, 1884 ) 


* (275) Woop, Lieutenant (now General Sir Henry 
Evelyn, GC B., G.C M.G, Quartermaster-General), 17th 
Lancers, /ndia, 19th October, 1858 For attacking a body 
of rebels at St#adwaho almost single-handed when*com- 
manding a troop of the 3rd Isght Cavalry, and aftérwards 
rescuing a Potail named Chemmum Singh from a band 
of robbers in the jungle, under dramatic circumstances 
Knight of the Legion of Honour. (See account.) (Gaz., 
4 Sept , 1860.) 


(270) Woop, Captain John Aaasuinabeewatde Colonel), 
20th Bombay Native Infantry, Persia, 9th December, 1856. 
For remarkable gallantry at the capture of Bushire. (See 
account.) (Gaz., 3 Aug., 1860 ) 


(155) WoopEN, Sergeant-Mayor Charles (afterwards Quar- 
termaster in 104th), 17th Lancers, Crimea, 25th October, 
1854. « For assisting to rescue his Major after the tharge 
of Balaclava, underea tremendous fire. (See account.) 
(Gaz., 26 Oct., 1858.) 


i (74) Wricut, Private A., 77th Regiment (East Middle- 
sex), Crimea, 3854 to 1856.. For conspicuous bravery during 
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the whole war, more particularly, if anything, on the 2end 
March, roth April, and 13th August, 185 5 (Gaz., 24 Feb., 
1857.) 

(209) Younc, Lieutenant J. (afterwards Commander), 
R.N., /adia, 16th November, \85 7. For fearless gallantry 
with a “ Shannon” 24-pounder‘at the Shah Nujjiff Mosque, 
Lucknow, (See account.) (Gaz. 1 Feb., 1859.) 


VICTORIA CROSS REGIMENTS AND CORPS 


Go 
© 


Royal Navy (including Indian) 

Royal Marine Artillery ; : 

Royal Marine Light Infantry Fe 

Ist King’s Dragoon Guards : : _ 

and (Queen’s Bays) Dragoon Guartis 

2nd Dragoons (Scots Greys) 

4th Light Dragoons (now Hussars) 

6th Dragoons (Inniskillings) 

vth Hussars (Queen’s Own) ‘ 

Sth Hussars (Queen's Royal Irish) 

gth Lancers (Queen’s Royal) 

11th Hussars (Prince Albert’s Own) 

13th Light Dragoons (now Hussars) ; 

14th Light Dragoons (now King’s Hussars) ; : 

17th Lancers (now Duke of Cambndge's Own) . ‘ 

19th Fussars (Princess of Wales’s Own) ; ; 
Royal Artillery (Indian included) . . : ‘ . 
Royal Engineers (Indian included) ‘ ‘ . . ‘ 
Grenadier Guards ‘ . . : : . : a 
Coldstream Guards. “. ° : : : 
Scots Fusilier Guards (now Scots Guards) : ‘ é ‘ 
Ist Royal Regiment (now Royal Scots, Lothian Regt.) 
3rd East Kent (now The Buffs, E. Kent Regt.) , : a 
ath King’s Own (now King’s Own, Royal Lancaster Regt ‘i wae 
Sth Northumberland Fusiliers Gow same) . e 
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VicTorjA Cross REGIMENTS ANP CORPS. 
®@ ® J 
. 
rth Royal Fusihers (now same) . : ‘ 


toth North Lincolnshire Mow The isneoiasne). 

(3th First Somersetshire,, Prince Albert’s Lt. Inf (now Prince ° 
Albert’s Somerset Light Infantry) : 

(7th Leicestershire (now The Leicestershire Regt ) 

(8th, The Royal Insh (now same) ‘ ; 

(oth, rst Yorkshire North Riding (ow Princess ‘of Wales’s Own 
Yorkshire Regt ) . : sa 

23rd, The Royal Welsh Fusihers Caow sate) 

24th, Second Warwickshire (now South Wales erderers) 

30th Cambridgeshire (now Ist Batt East Lancashire) e 

s2nd Cornwall (now Ist Batt. Duke of Cornwall’s Lt Inf) 

33rd, The Duke of Wellington’s (now Ist Batt W Riding Regt.) 

34th Cumberland (now Ist Batt Border Regt ) 

loth, Second Somersetshire (now Ist Batt South Lanc Regt ) 

txst, The Welsh (now Ist Batt Welsh Regt ) 

}2nd Royal Highlanders (Black Watch) (now rst Batt. R. Hight ) 

13rd Monmouthshire Lt Inf. (now Ist Batt Oxfordshire Lt Inf ) 

lath East Essex (now 1st Batt Essex Regt ) ‘ 

17th Lancashire (now Ist Batt North Lanc Regt ) 

ioth Herts (Princess C harlotte of Wales’s) (now Ist Hatt R, 
Berks Regt ) ‘ 

2nd Oxfordshire Lt? Inf (now 2nd BA&tt. Oxfordshire Lt Inf. )° 

3rd, Shropshire (now Ist Batt Shrop Lt Inf) 

5th Westmoreland (now 2nd Batt Border Regt ) 

7th West Middlesex (now Ist Batt Middlesex Regt ) 

‘Beh Rutlandshire (now 2nd Batt Northamptonshire Regt ) 

9th Second Notts (now 2nd Batt East Lanc Regt ) 

oth, The King’s Royal Rifle Corps (now same) . ‘ 

‘Ist South Gloucestershire (now 2nd Batt Glouc Regt ) 

4th Second Staffordshire (now 1st Batt N Staffordshire Regt ) 

Sth 2nd Yorkshire North Riding (now tst Batt York and Lanc. 

o Regt). : ‘ 

7th South Havipshive’ oe 2nd ‘Batt Yap Regt. y= OF 

Sth Durham Lt. Inf. (now 1st Batt Dur. Lt. Inf.) 

rist Highland Lt Inf. (now Ist Batt same) 

r2nd Duke of Albany’s Own Highlanders (now Ist Batt Seaforth, 
Highlanders) . . 

r4th Highlanders (now and Batt. “High Lt. Inf > ; : 

'sth Stirlingshire (now ist Batt Gordon Highlanders) . 

r7th, East Middlesex (now 2nd Batt Middx Kegt)  . 

Sth High’. (Ross-shire Buffs) (now 2nd Batt. Seaforth High. ) 4 

‘oth Staffordshire Yolunts. (now 2nd Batt. South Staff. Regt.) . 
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c € Z ‘ 
84th York and Lancaster (now ‘and Batt. York and Lanc. Regt). ¢6 


86th Royal County Down (now 2nd Batt. Royal Irish aia - 4 
88tk, The Connaught Rangers (now ist Batt. same). 1 
goth Perthshire V. Lt. Inf. (now 2nd Batt Stott Rifles). 10 
g2nd Gordon High. (now 2nd Batt. same) . 2 
93rd Sutherland Highl. (now 2nd Batt Argr and Suther, High! ) 

g4th Regt (now 2nd Batt. Conn&ght Rangers) . : A 


9§th Derbyshire (now 2nd Batt. Dé byshire Regt.) 

97th Earl of Ulster’s (now 2nd Batt. R West Kent Regt ) 
ist Bengal European Fusil. (now 1st Batt R Munster Fusil ) 
1st Madras E. Fusil. (now ist Batt R. Dublin Fusi ) 

and Beng. © Fustl (now 2nd Batt. R Munster eee 

107th Regt (now 2nd Batt. R Sussex Regt ) 

3rd Bombay E. Rept. (now 2nd Batt. Leinster Regt. . 

The Rifle Brigade (The Pnnce Consort's wind 

ist Batt. West India Regt ; 

4th West India Regt (no longer ening). 

Commussariat and Transport ; : : : 
Military Train. . . : 
Army Hospital Corps 

*Army Medical Staff, and Indian Medical Service 

Indiafi Medical Department ‘ € 

Indian f3taff Corps and Army , “ 

Cape and Natal Corps : ; 

New Zealand Militia ; 
Chaplains. : ; : : 
Civihans . 


* Reynolds, Crimmin, Le Quesne, Lloyd, and Whitchurch ; the 
other Army doctors being given with their regiments, viz — 
Bradshaw (goth Regt.) Home (goth Regt )  Basley (RA) 
Douglas (24th Regt) Jee (78th Lighl.) Mouat (6th ee) 
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Hale (7th Regt ) McCrea (CapeMounted Reade (61st R 
Maney Yeomanry) _ Sylvester (23rd 
Rifles McMaster (78th High! ) ' Temple (R A ) 


THE END. 
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London, Greater By EDWARD WALFORD Two Vols. With about 400 
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Old and Rew. By WALTERSTHORNBURY and Lpwarn WALForRD 

Six Vols , with about 1,200 Illustrations. Cloth, g9s-each. Library fdttion Ly 
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Music, Ditastrated History of. By Emin NAUMANN. Edited by the Rev. 
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Nature's Wonder Workers By Kate R. Lovett Illustrated 3s. 6d. 
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Planet, The Story of Our By the Rev Prof. Bonnny, F.R.S., &c. With 
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A Tragic Mystery By Juhan Hawthorne 
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Red ee Sirs A Story of the Pans Commune “hy BUWARD KING  Tilus- 

e trated 38. 6d 
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Original lustrations 6d 
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® Ilustrated, Cloth, a24, 
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Caza Harv Goo HR IVINITA © R RD. ¥y Lord 

Lord Bishop of Cartial of areas Bishop of Derry 


Latha rer id the Rev Brownlow Mait- THe ATONEMENT = By . 
PRAYER. By the Rev Canon Shore M.A. Magee,D D, Late contuhon of York. 


Holy Land and the Bible, The. A Book of Scripture Illustrations pees 
in Palestine By the Rev Ct wninciam Gaikin, DD, LL.D (Edin) h Map. 
Two Vola* 94s. Jilastrated Fd:itroon One Vol ats 
Life of Christ, The Hy the Very Rev Dean FARRAR, DD,FRS,C haplain 
in-Ordinary to the (heen 
Porutar Enition, Revised and Enlarged, extra crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6d 
Crear ILtiustratxp Epitrion Large qto, cloth, 7s. 6d Cloth, aT gilt, gils 
edges, ros 6d 
Linkary Bnirrion two Vols. Cloth, a4s , morocco, 428. 
The. By WILLIAM aa oa {9,D Bound in white 
leatherette New and Che Edttton 4s 
Moses and Geology; or, Harmony “of the Bible with Science By 
pbs ships SAMUEL Kins, Ph.D, FRA.S) Illustrated Demy 8vos Meru fatto, 


My Comfort in Sorrow By HucuH By ence. DD,LI.AD*® & 1s 
My Last Will and Testament IYACINTHE LOVSON (PE RE TIVAC INTHE). 
Translated by Fantan Warez Mts , Cloth, rs 6d 
New Licht on the Bible and the Holy Land By Basi. T A I verts, M A, 
Ilustrated. Cloth, ars 
Old and New Testaments, Plain Introductions to the Books of the. Con 
taining Contributions by many Eminent Divines In Two Vols , 3s 6d each 
Plain Introductions to the Books of the Old Testament. 3360 pages Edited b 
the Right Rev C J Expcircottr, DD, Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 3 sg 
Plain Introductions to the Books of the New Testament, gogpages Edited b 
the pare Ma Rev al © dus tescoTtt, DD, Lerd Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 3. 
tory of. By the Kev. J A Wrvutge, LL D Containing 
Seeari ot of 600 On inal Illustrations. Three Vols , 27s 
“Quiver” Yearly Volume, The, With about 5 Onginal Illustrations and 
Coloured Frontispiece 75 6d Also Monthly, 6d 
@t. George for England, and other Sermons preached to Children fifth 
Edition. By the Rev 1 TaianmoutnH SHORE A , Canon of Worcester. 
St. Paul, The Life and Workof [By the Very Rev Dean FARRAR, D. D,F.RS 
Lisrary Epition Two Vols., cloth, 24s. , calf, 42% 
ILLUSTRATED EDiTIoNn, One Vol wae 18%. , Morocco, £2 2. 
Porucrar Eovition One Vul, &Svo, cloth, 65 , cloth, guilt erect: ga. OL, 
Persian morocco, tos. 6d , tree calf 158. 
Searchings in the Silence. By Rev GeoxcE MATHESON, D D.- 3s. 6d 
Shall We Know One Another Heaven? By the Rt Kev J.C Rye, DD., 
Bishop of Liverpool Néw and giclee Edition Paper covers, 6d 
Church Services and Hymns, suitable for use at Children’s Services. 
Sep aaie fs Ac the mer T Trtcnmottrn SuHorgs, MA, Canon of Worcester 
Pad 
signa Cyt Evidends of Chnsuanity set forth m the Person and Work of 
By the Rev Jamas AITCHISON 
“panday.” its Origin, History, and Present Obligation. By the Ven Arch- 
deacon Hessey, DCL. Fifth Edition, et 6d 
of Life, The. Wards of Counsel and Comfort for the Aged. By 
Jouw Ercertonw, MA. 1s 6d ’ 


¢ 
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Selections from Casiell & Company's Publications, 


Educational WAorkg and Students’ Mlaryats. 


Agricultural Text Books, Casgell’s (Ihe Downton’ Senes ) Fully IMustrat 

Fdited by Jorn Wrigeisod Professor of Agrwulture Soils and ures By 
M Munro, Se (Lentanh, FEC, FCS 264 Parm Crops By Pre- 

exsor Wrightgon, a. Gd Live Stock. iy Professog Wnghtson 28 6d 

Alphabet, Cassell's Pictorial Mounted on Linen, with rollers. 3%. 6d 

Arithmetic Howard's Art of Reckoning 13) ( F Howarn Paper, 18. ; 
Gath, aa Andaryed Ldrtion, 9 ‘ = 

Arithmetica, The ‘Belle Sauvage" Hg Grore Rieks BSc Lond. With 
Jest Cards (List on appliation ) 


Atlas, Cassell’e Popular = ( ontaining 24 CSlourec Maps 2s 6d. 
Book Keeping [by Jisrvoporr Jonis For ScHoots, 2s,, or loth, 38 For 


them Mirtios, os , orcloth, 380 Books for Juness System, Ruled Setsof, 2s. 

British Empire Map of the World o N\:.w “Map for Schools and Institutes. B 
(. R Bansis god FG. Bartiorosew, FRG S Maunted on cloth, Sarouhed: 
and with Roles. or bolded ags 


Chemistry, The Public School. By J HH] AnpkRson, MA 2s. 6d 

Cookery for Schools By lizsit Wikirag: 6d / 

Dulce Domum = Rhvroaes and Sonys for C tildren “ited by JoUN FARMER, 
Relit orf SCsaucheatiius, &s id Notigen and Words 5.5 N B ~The Words of 
the Songsan ‘Dake Doman (with the Aice both an Tome Sol Pa and Old Notation) 
canbe had an Iwo Parts, @d eaih 

English Literature A Pirst Sketch of, fretnithe barhest Period to the Present 
fane By Prof? Hesawy Miemrayv oo tal 

Buctlid, Cassell’s. bditedby Prof Warract, MA rs 


Eaclid, The First Four Books of. New /usfion = In paper, 6d, cloth, gd 


French, Cassell’s Lessong in ANcwand Aevisei lS dition Parts | and II, each, 
av fel ,gomplete qs Gd Rey, rs 6g 

Prench-English and English-French Dictionary Fxrfre/y New and Enlarged 
fdfttoom | &t60 pages Bva, clath ys 6d, sapener bin fing, Sy 

Prench Reader Caassell’s Public School By Gun aur S CONRAD «2s. 6d, 

Galbraith and Haughton's Scientific Manuals 


Flane Trigonometry ow Gt Fuctid Bebe TSI My se}  eooks INN C1 mm 6d 
Mathematioal Tables wo 6) Mechamen niet Natura: Philosophy «ws 64 Optics 
m Gh Hy drastatias @¢ Steam Engine 4 of Algebra. fart io oiath wed Com. 
puete “eet Tiades and 24dal Currenia with Tifalb ards a 


Gaudeamus, Songs for Colleges ind Schools | Ldited by JOHN LARKMER SF 
Words only, paper, Gd, cloth, gi 
Geometrical Drawing for Army Candidates. Hy Hi | [Touriry, MA as 6d 


Geometry, First Elements of Experimental By Pati Heat Mlustrated 1 6d 
Geometry, Practical Solid By NMisjor Ross, Rl 25 


German Dictionary, Cassell'’s New  (Grerman-i ngiish, English Germin  CAeap 
ff tite Cloth, a Od superior bending, ss 

German » First Lessonsin. Ps A JAGsr hustrated, ors ‘ 

Hand and Eyé Training By Garon rk Riens BSc, and Joseru VatGHAN 
Miastrated Vol Po Designing with Coloured Papers Vol Pf Cardhoard Work 
gsecash Vol LIE Colour Work and Design, 35 

Hand and Eye Training By ( Kaas Bsc Two Vols, with 16 (€ coloured 
Plates inecach Vol Crown gto Oe cach 

“Hand and Eve Training” Cards for Class Work. Five sets in cases 1s. each. 

Historical Cartoons, Cassell’s Coloured ‘Sus 451m 6 3512n) 25 each Mounted 
on canvas and varnished, with rollers cs cach | (Ue nptive pampniet, 10 pp., 1d.) 

eltalian Lessons, with Exercises, Cassell's In One Vol 9 3s. od 

Latin Dictionary, Casaell’s New (Laun-English and Englsh-Latun ) Revised 
he i R Vo Maguanr, MA, and JF Craxtes, BA 3s. 6d, euperor 
binding, $s ‘ * 

Latin Primer, The New. By Prof J P PosrGarsk. ‘as. 6d : 

Latin Primer, The First. By Prof PosTGaAib 1s c 

Latin Prose for Lower Forms. By M A. BRA\EIFID, M A. as. 6d. 

Laws of Every-Day Life For the Use of Schools... Hv H O ( RNOLD-FoRSTER, ? 
NMP. isn. ¢d 3 Spectald Aaifiom on gran paper for Yhuse with weak eyeught, 18. 6d. 


Selations from Cassell & Company's Publications, 


Lessons in Our Laws, or, Talks at Broadacre Farm. By H F Llestar, BA 
Pir l |Tue Makers oND Carrines Our oF tue Law Part IE Law Couris 

wm anv Soca Ruceg, &c. 1s. 6d each 

Little Folks’ History of England. By Isa Craic-KNox Illustrated. Is 6d 

Making of the Home, The By Mrs. SAMUEL A, BARNETT 15 6d. 


Mariborough Books —ar‘thmetic Examples «. Frenonh Exeroiges ys. 6d. Frenoh 
Grammar 2.61 German Grammar 7» 6d 


Mechanics for Young Beginners, A First 1 Book of. By the Rev J G Easion, 
MA 4? 6d 

Mechanics and Machine Design, humerical Examples in Practical. By 
R G Brains, ME Now Aclits mn, Revised and Antarged wat zy Iustragons 
Cloth, as. 6d 

Natural History Coloured Wall Sheets, Cassells New C online of 17 


subjects = Size, 39 by 3x in) Mounted on rollers and varnished 38) each 


Onject Lessons from Nature. By Prof I. ¢ Mtain, FILS, EGS ~~ Fully 
Illustrated New and Ealaryged Fattion LwoVols os 6d each 


Physiology for Schools By ALFRED T ScuHormip, MD, MRCS, &e, 
Iu “Srated owigi Three Parts, paper covers, sd each of cloth hmp, od each 

Poetry Readers, Cassell's New [Illustrakd 2 Books rd eiwh Cloth, 1s. 6d 

Popular Educator, Cassell’s New. With Revised Text, New Maps, New Coloureds 


Plates, New Iype, &c. Complete in Bight Vols, 5s each, or Bight Vols. ia 
Pour, half morocco, sus. 


Readers, Cassell's ‘Belle Sauvage” An Kkntucly New Scenes = Fully Llus- 
trated Strongly bound in cioth (/7sf on appiratron ) 


Reader, The Citizen By H © ARNUOID-ForRSIER MP Cloth, 15 6d , alsoa 
Scotttsh Ff dition, cloth, rs. 6d 

Reader, The Temperance By Rev J Dennis Hk 1s 6d, 

Readers, Cassell s ‘‘Higher Class’ (/és/ 07 upplscativn } » 

Readers, Cassell’s Readable. Illustrated  (/ t5f un application b 

Readers for Infant Schools, Coloured. [Three Books qd cach 

Readers Geographical, Cassell’'s New With Numicrou. Tustrations in each 
Book (tf 184 on affiliation ) 

Readers, The Modern Geographical I[lustrated throughout (/ isto applicatron,) 

Readers, The Modern School I[hustrated (/ est on application ) 

Reading and Spelling Book, Cassell’s Illustrated. 1s 

Round the Empire By G R PARKIN Witha Preface by the Kt Hon the 
karl of Rusebery, KG Fully Hlustrated ors 6d 

Science Applied to Work. By J A Bowrk  Itustrated 1s. 

Science of Every Day Life. By jf A BowerR  Hlustrated 15 

Sculpture, A Primer of By KB Roseor Murrins  Tlustrited = as 6d. 

dhade from Models, Common Objects, and Casts of Ornament, Howto By 
W E Srarkes With 25 Plates by the Author, 35 

Shakspere’s Plays for School Use. Illustrated 9g Books 64d, each, 


Spelling A Complete Manualof. By J.1) Morris, LI.D 1s 

Technical Educator, Cassell’s New An entirely New Cyclopadiy of Technical 
Edifcation, with Coloured Plates and Engravings. Complete in Six Vols , 5s each 

Technical Manuals, Cassels. Illustrated throughout. 16 Vols, from 2s. toqgs 6d. 
(Lest free on afppi:cation ) 

Technology, Manuals of. Edited by Prof Aygron, F RS, and RICHARD 
Woxme vr, D Sc... M A. Mlustrated throughout. (List on application } 


Things New and Old, or, Stories from English History By H © Akno!p- 
Forstaurx, M.P Fully Mlustrated. hig, t ly bound in Cloth. Seandaide land Hi, 
gd Pare alamaataaaa II , xs. , Standard ,1s 3d , Standards V, ViI,and VIi, 
.¢ & 


World of Ours,Tuis. By H. D. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P Fully Hlustrated 3s, 6d. 
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Selections from Cassell & Company's Publications, 


Books for Boung People. 


“Little Folks” Half-Yearly Yolame containing 433 es of Letterpress, with 
Pictures on nearly every page, together with Six Full page Plates printed in Colours. 
Colourvd boards, 3. 6d , or cloth gilt, gilt edges, ss. 

Bo-Peep <A Boek for the Little Ones. With Orijnnal Stories and Verses. 
Hlustrated with beautiful Pictures on nearly every page, and Coloured Frontispiece. 
Yearly Vol Elegant picture boards, 28. 6d ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Beneath the Banner. Being Narratives of Noble Lives and Rrave Deeds. By 
F. J Cuoss INustrated I.amp cloth, 18 , cloth boards, gilt edges, 25. 

Good Morning ! Good Night! Morning and Fvening Readings for Children, 

« the Authofof ‘ Beneath the Banner ' Fully Iustrated Limp cloth, 15., or cl 
boards, gilt edges, as. 

Five Stars in a Little Pool. By EurrH CarRIncton. WHlustrated 68. 

Beyond the Blue Mountains. Ry 1. T Mriapr. Illustrated = 5s 

The Cost of a Mistuke, By SARAH Pitt Iilustrated New Edition as. 6d. 

Tne Peep of Day. Casscll's Illustrated kdit‘on as 6d. 

Maggie Steele's Diary. By E A. Diitwin as 6d : 

4 Book of Merry Tales By Macair Browsr, SittLaA, ISAnes Wi1rsox, and 
CL Marhavx = Ulustrated 35 6d 

A Sunday Story-Book. By Maa.cue Browsr, Sam Brownt, and AUNT 
Kev  Tilustrated qa Gd 

A Bundle of Tales. By MaaGcit Browne, SAM Browny, & AUNT ETHEL. 35. 6c. 

Story Poems for Young and Old. By FE. Davisport 3s 6d 

Pleasant Work for Busy Fingers. By MacGGir Brown: Iilustrated = 55. 

Magic at Home By Prof HotrmMan Fully Hlustrated A Sencs of easy 
and starthng Conjuring Tricks for Beginners Cloth gilt, 4 éd 

Schoolroom and Home Theatricals By AgxTHtk WatGH  Waith ILustra- 
tions by HOA J Maras Neto Fadttion, Paper, is. , cloth, 1s 6d 

Little Mother Bunoh. Ky Mrs. Moreswokra Mlustrated New Laition 28 68 

Heroes of Every Day Life. By Laura LANK With about 20 Full page 
Hilustrations. 256 pages, crown 8vo, clath, as 6d e 

Ships, Sailors, and the Sea By Ro JO C ORNFWALI-TONES Illustrated 
throughout, and contaming a Coloured Plate of Naval blags.  CAcaf Edition, as 6d 

Gift Books for Young People. By Popular Authors With Four Onginal 
Ilustrations ineach Cloth gilt, 18 6d each 


The Boy Hunters of Kentuoky. By Jack Marston’s Anchor 
4 dward S. IT Die Frank s l.ife-Battie 

Red Feather a Tale of the American Major Mouk's Motto, or, ‘Look Brfore 
Frontier By kdward S $f Wis. | you Leap” 

Fritters or, “It's a Long Laue that has Tim Thomson's Trial; or, “all is not Gold 


no Turn : that Glitters. 
Trixy, or, “those who Live in Glass Ureuia‘’s Stumbling-Biock 
Houses shouldn't throw Siones.” Ruth's Life Work or, No Pains, no Gaina.* 
The Two Hardcastices. | Rays and Rainbows 
Boeking e City | Unele Willam’s Charge. 
Rhoda's Rew Pretty Pink's Purpose . 


*Golden Mottoes"’ Series, The. Each Book containing 208 pages, with Four 
full page Original Iustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 28. each. 


“Nil Desperandum.” By the Rev F, Lang nee A is waar Gets van By Jeame Hering 
bridye, M A “A ‘at a Sure End“ By Fmily SearchGeld. 
“Boar and BRorbdear™ By Sarah Pit * He Conquers who Endurea ’ Fe the Authes 
“Foremost if I Can" By Helca Atteridge. of * May Cunningham s Tral* &c 
“Cross and Crown” Series, The. With Four Ilusgations in each Book. Crown 
é 8.0, 256 pages, a5. Od each. 
Meroce of the Indian Empire; or Stories of By Fire and Sword A Story of the Hugues 
Valourand Victory y Lroest I oster nota. By Thomas co! da 
Through Trial to Triumph or, “The Adam Hepburp's Vow 4 Tale of Kirk «nd 
Royal Way” By Madchne Bonavia Hunt Corenant “sy Anne S Swan, 
in Le of Flame A Story of No. XITI . ot, The Story of the Lost Vestal 
WwW By C. L. Matéauz. the A Tale of arly Chrisuan Days. By Lmme 


Swong to Suffer: 4 Story of the Jews. Free iom's Sword A St of the D of 
bh. Wyune. am Waness sod Seat Bp Annie 5. Swan 
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Selections from Cassell & Company's Publwations. 


Alvams for Children. Paice 35. 6d, cach 


The t-Chat* album. 
Tne Aibum for * Bob and 
Sem type, throughout. 
‘* Wanted—a King” c 
Robin's Ride. By EWinor Daven Adains. 
Great-Gran mae. By aM. Synge 
ary Tales in Other Landa. Julla God 


“Peeps Abroad” Library. Cheap Editions 


Rambles Round London, By G L, 


heap Fditron. 


Aroanh anh Abont Old England. By Ge! 
roun an an @ 
L. Matdaux. Ifudtrated. 7 


By one of the Authors of 


Poems Written for 4 Chfld.” lustrated. 
Decisive Events in History By Thomas 
Archer With Original IDustrations. 
Poros Areed fo ¥ tH Tilue 
Sa a =m 
trated throughout. ai 


My Own Album of Animals. Miustrared, 
Picture Albvfn of al) Sorts Mustrated, 


Illustrated. 2s. 6d. each’ 


Wanted—a King, or, How Merle set the 
Nursery Khymes to Rights. By Magy 


Cloth gilt, 98. 6d each. 


Wild Adventures in Wild Piaces. By Iw 
Gordon Stables, RN fustrated 

Modern Explorers. By Thomas} roet, Thee 
trated. Aewand Cheuper b dition 

Early Explorers § By Tomas ! rose. 

Home Chat with our Young Folks. Tite: 
trated throughout, 


je, Peak, and Piain. 
throughout 


J lUustrated 


»> 
Three-and Sixpenny Books for Young People. With Onginal [lustrations. 


Clogs guit, 3s. 6d. each. 
Told Out of School By A J Danich. 


Red. Bose ang Tiger Lily By lL. T 

eace 

The Romance of Invention By JAMES 
niey 


* Basbful Fifteen. By L. T MEADE. 
The King's Command 4A Story for Giris. 
By Mayyve *y mington. 
¢ A Sweet Girl Graduate. By L. T Meade. 


¢ The White House at Inch Gow By Sarah 
Pite 

+Polly By L. T Meancle 

+ The Palace Beautiful 
“Follow my Leader ” 
For Fortune and Glory 
Loat among White Africana 

+t A World of Giris gPy I. 1 Meade 


Byl I Meade 


Books marked thus + can also be had in extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, 55 each. 





Books by Edward 8&8. Ellis. IDustrated 


The Great Cattic Trail 
The Patb in the Rayine 
Tne Young Ranchers. 


Down the Mississippi 

The Las: War Trai 

Ned on tif Rive: 
of Indhan River Warfare 


— 


Cloth, 28 6d each e 
The Lost Trail 
Camp Fif and Wigwam. 


A Tale Lost in the Wilds 


The Hunters of the Ozark Footprints in the Forest. Lost in Samosa A Tale of 
The Camp in the Moux Up the ‘l'apajos. Adventure in the Navigatos 
tars. Ned in the Blioak House Islands. 
Nedinthe Woods A Tale A Story of Proneer Lite @ ad, or, “Getting Bven** 
of Early Days in the Vest. Kentucky with Him 
Gassell’s Picture Story Books. I ich containing 60 pages 6d each. 


Lattle Talka 
Bright Stara 
Nursery Juys 
Pets Posy 
Tiny Tales. 


wn 


KDlustrated Books for the Little Ones. Containing 


Daisy’s Stor 
Dot's Btory 
A Nest of Btories 

Good Night Stories. 
Chats for Small Chatterers. 


ook. 





Book. Auntic s Stories 
Birdie’s Story Book. 
Little Chimes 

A Sheaf of Taics 


Dewdrop Btorics 





interesting Stones. All 


Iflustrated 15 each, or cloth gilt, 15 6d 
ht Tales and Funn Bible Piet: rea tor Boyes Those Golden Sanda. 
° ctures sd and Giris Little pe beenubla and their 
Merry Little Tales. Firelight Stories. Chili n 


Lattie Tales for Little 
People. 
taNe People and Their 


ets 
Talis Toid for Sunday 
Bunday Stories for Smal) 


eopie. 
Stories and Pictures for 
Sunday 


Shilling Story Books All Illustrated, and containing Interestung Stories. 
The Cuckoo 1n the Hobin’s 


Beveptcen Cats 


Sunlight and Shade. 
Rub a-dub Tal 
me Peathors 


ur 
Scrambles and Sorapes 
Tittle Tattle Tal 


,@Some Farm Friends. 


Our Pretty Pets 

Our Schoolday Hours. 
Creatures Tame 
Creatures Wild. 

UR and Down the Gardena. 
All Sorta of Adventures 
Our Sunday SBtories 

Our Holiday Hours 
Wandering Ways. 


es 
and Fluity 


—_ 


Aunt Lucia’s Locket 
T Mirr 


eBunt the Boys. John’s Mis e. (Neat he M e oO 
The of Kimdale * | onds in the Sand. The Cost of Revenge 
The MyStery at Shonclff' surly Bob. er ke. 
cuase hs retund Roy's| TMppamany of Five Iittle| eee ee ae at 
"s c 
Reward. oe Giant’s Cradle. Harry Maxwell. 


Thorns and Tang)es. 


The 
aoe and Dol. 


ra 


4 Banished Monarch. 


Selections from Cassell d& Company's Publications 


Righteenpenny Story Books. Ai! iliustrata’ throughout. 


Willie Winkie os B jes, and the, fom Morris's Brror 
Mang cnn owns of a Don mperor anata * Worth more tuan Gold 
Roy's te tn R ya Ser bik sad sores Pioou—Throng 
the i. rH ‘es cane and Ses. The Girt with the Goldes 
Chip Boy oenee sees iA ie or Stories of the Olden Time 


“Little Polks” “ainting Books. With Iext. and Outhne Illustrations for 


Water Colour Paintung 
The New “Little Foike” Patnting Book. The “Little Fotks* Proverd Painting 





d mtaint nearly oso Outline [lustratinons 
iuitathe ter «casing a e Book. Chiltimly 2 = 
Library of Wonders. [llustrated Gift books for Boys. (Cloth, rs. 6d. 
Wonderful Af ventures | Wonders of Antmal Inetinet 
Wondortfu) Escapes sonar} Ballicon Asconte. 
Wonders of Bodily Strength and Bil 
The “World in Pictures” Series. Ilustrated throughout. ( Acap Editron 1s. 6d each 
A Ramble Round France i The EZaatern Wondertand (Japan? 
i the Russias Gitmpees of South Amenoa 
Guate ahout Germany Round Afrioa. 
eepe into China The Land of Tompios (India) 
The Land of Pyramids (Egy pt) The Iaies of the Pao:fic 
Cheap Editions of Popular Volumes for Young People [Iuytrated. 25. 6d 
eath 
In uaant f God, oF. Under Lether West Working to Win 
ange Fails Three Homes Portis Afloat and Briga: ds 
, a! 
OE a Lue Ore bur Queen and King Ashore 
Tw Story Books. AI! Hlustrated 
Mu aret’s Kuma, * M e@ and her Frienda. {| Two Fourpenny Bits 
tories of the lowor The Cuildren of the (Court Pour Neils 
r Burke's Nieor a Maid Marjo Tom Horiot 
ay Cunningham « Trial. he Four © of the Tip- Aunt Tatitha'’s Waifs 
Top of the Ladder Ppertons In Mischief Again 
How to Reaoh tt phate a Two Homer Through Peru to Portuse 
Littlo Pigtaa ttle Folks Sunday Book | Poygy, and othor Tales 


Malf-Crown St«ry Books. 
Pen‘s Porpiexitica | Piatures of Schu) Life and 
At the Byouth Pulte Boryhoeo i 


Oasseli's Pictoria) Scrap Book In Six “.tonal Volumes 9 Paper boards, 
thoth teach ya fd per Vad 
rf rap Book The Maupie Scrap Book 
ho Branide Berap Book | Tho Liven Scrap Booa 
The Little Folks Sorap Book Lhe Buc phast ray Book 


Books for the Little Ones. Fu ly Hiustrated 


Mhymes for the Young Folk Hy Woosuam easel] s Robinson Crusoe Wah roo 
Aliayham Hea tHully Ni vtrate 1 oa at Hestraterm Gitr ge tt J tetpes « 
The @unday Scrap Book With Several The Old Pairy Tales Mih Orginal Utes 

ce fusteatans Boards 3g. od vloth, tratmns TP ands, as , chith ms aa 
tC erie Sp. 
The History Sorap Book With nea Casaciita Swiss Family Robinson Thus 
z,000 Lnygravings Cloth 74 6d - trated Chott as od gilt € ges, 5s. 


The World's Workers A Seres of New and QOneginal Volumes by Popular 


Authors With Portraits printed on a tint as Frontiynece ors each 


John Caaselt By & Holden lu Dr Guthrie, Fath Mathew, Eli 
Charles Haddou Spurgeon By & Holden rite, Sceeph Lav<acs Pe, Biba Sur 
krocid of Rugby fy how) see | SN Eo Olydo ell 
] 
Bounce. Agnes Weston, and Mrs. Abraham Lincoln « 
eredith. David Livingstone 
Thomas A Edisonand Samuel F B. Morse. eorge Mujer and Andrew Reed. 
Mrs. Somerville and Mary Carpenter chard CcSden 
neral Gordon. Benjamin Franki:n. 
y= jes Diokena. Handel. 


an 
Trenoe htingale, Catherine Mareh, | Turner the Artist. 
Franveoe Glev Havergal, Mre Kan- { Geo and Robert st. 
yard ("LN R.*) : | Gir Titus Balt nd Geoipe Metre. 
*.° The abows Horks mn 3 se ly had Taree im One i i., aeth gull od.es 3” 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limsied, Ludgate Hill, London, 
farts & SUelbourne. 





